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vie du GENERAL DUMOURIER, 3 tom. 15%. = 


1 Recital of the Dangers to which Tihave been expoſed. 
ance the 31ft May, 1793, JOHN BAPTIST LOUVET, 


View of the urs Sian of France, By | 
GENERAL DUMOURIER, . 28. 6d, 


itorical View of the Progreſs of the 
Human Mind, Tranſlated from the French of the MAR« 


ADVERTISEMENT 
FROM 


THE EDITOR. 
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CrrizrxNESs re Roland, the wife of a man of ſci- 
ence, was perf! uaded, that the celebrity of a woman 
ought to be confined to the eſteem ariſing from the 
practice of domeſtic virtues. On this account ſhe al 
ways refuſed: to publiſh writings, which would have 


. Procured her literary fame. It was even neceſſary | to ; 
© be intimately acquainted with her, and enjoy her conft- 


dence, to be enabled to form a juſt eſtimate of her 


native merit, her acquired talents, a and the firength of | 


her charakter. 1 
ky Ci fizenneſs Roland, che . of a miniſter; 2 884 
| the ſame principles. She aſſiſted her huſband in his 

a political labours, as ſhe had before afliſted him i in his 
| coi * without ſuifering her name to ap- 
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pear. But her ſituation was changed. Before ſhe 
was confined within a narrow circle of friends: now, 
become the centre of a numerous group, the enthuſi- 
aſtic admiration of her friends, and the invidious ma- 
levolence of her enemies, ſoon combined to give her 
that renown, which ſhe was. {till far from ſeeking. 


Impriſoned, calumniated on all fides, having nought 
but the ſcaffold before her, citizenneſs Roland could 
not avoid ſeeking the eſteem of poſterity, to conſole 
her for the injuſtice of her contemporaries, and future 
| glory, as : an 6 for premature death. 
"Then alone the appeared. to . her repu- 
tation from that of her huſband : then alone he af 
ſumed the pen, to make herſelf known as an indi- 
yidual, and to furniſh materials for hiſtory in- her own 
name. It will be ſeen, however, that the. ſole defire 
of her own reputation, and her own fame, determined : 
not her reſolution: every page will ſhow, that ſhe was 
particularly | animated with the duty of repelling. the | 
calumnious charges accumulated againſt. her huſband, | 
and revenging the memory of Roland, if he ſhould not 
oy it in his Power, to write or Public his laſt Juſtifi- 
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judge from a peruſal of her writings, whether ſhe were 
really deſerying of the commendations. beſtowed on 
ber by her friends, and whether ſhe did not: deſerve 
the hatred of the villains, who finally condemned her 
to the block, 


. 


os 


- Malevolence, aſſuming the maſk of criticiſm, will 
endeavour, no doubt, to depreciate this monument 
erected by a woman to the glory of her ſex; but the 
impartial reader will diſcover her traits. I will only 


ſay, as an excuſe for ſome ſuperfluous relations, and 


ſome negligences of ſtyle, that eitiaenneſs Roland eom- 
poſed the part entitled Hiſtorical Memoirs, two thirds 
of which, and thoſe the moſt intereſting, are loſt, in 
the ſpace of one month, and all the reſt in two and 
twenty days, in the midſt of vexations and difquie- 
tudes of every kind; and that he Gs had 
very Ee hanmpad 80110 engt | 
ids actin whoſe characters citizenneſs aol 
5 given, will have to complain of her. Poſterity 


muſt decide, whether ſhe have judged them well or | 
ill. I have confined myſelf irily to the office'of an 


editor; and not permitted myſelf to make the leaſt 
alteration in the text, even when it was evident, that 
ſhe had been miſtaken. There is a paſſage, for in- 


ſtance, where ſhe ſeems to caſt ſuſpicions on citizen 5 | 
2 2 8 Dulaure, | | 
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Duleure, which I believe him far from deſerving, and 
which every true republican will be eager to repel; - * 


It may not be amiſs here to relate the cauſe of her 


Dulaure, a patriotic journaliſt, and a writer of SEEN 
rage, viſited Roland, whoſe principles were analogous © 


to bis awn, and whoſe conduct he eſteemed. Dulaure, 
a deputy to the canvention, thought it incumbent on 


bim, as a matter of delicacy, to defiſt from frequent- 
ing the houſe of a miniſter, of 'whoſe actions he was 
conſtituted. à judge. Citizenneſs Roland attributed 


this teſerve to a change of opinion in politics, and 


to the ipſtigation of the mountaineers : hence the 
g3ll, which ſeems to have predominated, when ſhe 
wrote the article concerning him; but in which, not- 


withſtanding, ſhe does his character the juſtice it de. 


ſerves. The courage with which citizen Dulaure has 
printed all the complaints of citizenneſs Roland ſince 
the 31ſt of may; the honourable proſcription he has 
undergone ;. and his laſt publication, entitled, Sup · 


plement to the Crimes of the late Committees of 


Government; render farther juſtification unneceſ- 
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It was my intention, to have given the public | 
the woos of the work at once; but the delays ; 
3 : o f 5 


L 


of the preſs at. the preſent moment, and the obſer- 
| vations of ſome good citizens, have determined me 


to publiſh it in parts. There will be four; which 


will follow each other, as ſpeedily as circumſtances 
will permit. The ſecond will be filled with ſeveral 
detached pieces, reſpecting the events of the revolu- 
tion, and the papers that relate to her death, or im- 
mediately preceded it. The third and fourth will 


contain her private life, written preciſely after the 
manner, and with the intentions, of the Confeſſions of - 


Rouſſeau? to which will be added ſome familiar let- 
ters, which I have found amongſt my papers. I much 
lament, that I have not a more complete ſeries of her 
correſpondence to publiſh*: it is in the effuſions of 


friendſhip, that the mind diſplays itſelf fully, and 


our opinions, inclinations, and acquirements, exhibit 


themſelves unveiled. Hence 1 conſider theſe letters, 
though at firſt view they appear to concern only our 


friendſhip, ' taſtes, and ſtudies,” as neceſſary fupple- 


ments to her private memoirs. In them will be feen - 


how ardent a republican ſhe was from the firſt ; and 


certainly, on the 28th of auguft, 1 792, ſhe could 


This correſpondence » was very active for ſeveral years, frequently 


diurnal during her abode at Amiens. My memory retraces imper- 


fectly ſome very intereſling letters. I cannot now find them: poſſibly 


they are with ſeveral, others in the hands of Lanthenas, to whom this = 
correſpondence was frequently common. He then conſideredl i it, and | 


1 * but now f-— 


not 
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Citizenneſs Roland was very fond of exerciſing her 
pen in epiſtalary writing. She employed it on all 


ſubjects with incredible facility, and much grace, 


As a letter- writer ſhe was ſuperiour, in my opinion, 


to a Sevigné or a Maintenon: becauſe ſhe was far 


better informed than either of thoſe two celebrated 


. women, and her pen ener conſiſted of * 


ar We. ry e bemot engl 1 0 
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32 K ON collect all her letters, that may have been 


preſerved; which I here requeſt them, who are in 
poſſeſſion of them, to ſend me, in the original, free 


of expenſe as far as poſſible; and 1 propoſe to pub - | 


lich them at the end of ſeveral literary productions 
6 of citizenneſs Roland, which are known tp me, and 


which I think worthy of "__ the * 


4 1 
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Roland, during Pp retreat, N alſo 3 ERAS | 
biſtorical memoirs ; but they were conſigned | to. the 


flames, the moment the courageous woman, who, con- 
| cealed him, was taken into cuſtody. At the conclu- 


ſion of his firſt miniſtry, he publiſhed a collection of 5 | 
: _—_ calculated to make known 0 Poſter! ity his 


conduet 5 


[i] 


» 


conduct in office; and I intend to continue it ny 


en n as ! to his n n 
"But "that l. may ba PII 10 l this ob- 
jest, as well as the preceding one, it is requiſite, that 
the national convention, either by a general law, ſoli- 
cited by all the friends of juſtice, or a private decree, 
deſired by every true friend of liberty, reſtore to the 


daughter of Roland the property, to which ſhe has 


a juſt claim. 1 muſt have liberty to ſearch amongſt 
the papers ſtill under ſeal at Villefranche, as well as 
thoſe taken from the houſe at Paris, after the ſale of 
the furniture by the agents of the national domains. 
: It is the part of all ſincere republicans, victims of 
tyranny, perſecuted for their virtues or talents, as 
Roland and his wife, to favour my wiſhes with their 


influence, and promote the reſtoration of my engaging | 


ward to all her Fes 


Let me be We to conclude with a ſingle 


obſervation, perhaps not unneceſſary. This work is, 


at leaſt at preſent, the ſole fortune of Eudora, the 


beloved daughter, the only child of Roland. Woe be : 
to the villain who dares to pirate it! For certainly he . 
would not be able to ſell one copy of it, yet I would 
not fail to call down 88 bim all the vengeance of 


the law. 
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The portrait of citizenneſs Roland, engraved by 


the worthy Paſquier, the countryman of Roland, and 
the friend of them both, ought to have been placed 


at che beginning of the firſt part; but it cannot be 
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* Paris, germinal 20, in the year of the 
| republic 3 [april 9, 1795). 
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gotten ready for delivery, till the publication of the 
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NUCH is the fate of virtue at ihe period of beide 
lations. After the firſt commetions of a-peoptey 
wvaried out with the abuſes, with wicht it had bet 
aggrieved, have ſubſided, the fages, Who Have if 


ſeructed it in it's rights; and aſſiſtech it in regaiting 


them, are called into places of: anthorith.;> hut the 
they cannot long occupy, for the ambitious; eager td 
avail themſelves of eircumſtances, ſoon miſſend the 
people by flattery, and turn it dgalut it's real. der 
fenders; to raiſe themfelves into eonſdquence!: mh 


power; This has been the progreſs: of things, plhrtfl 
eularly: fines! the tenth of auguſt. SUche di, per! 


baps, I ffhall take them up from am bier date, te 


retrace- with my pen what | my} ſftuntion hag; enblead 


me to know ;- ot Freſent my fole obpeftde ti doi 


ment natural te the ſolitayy, mur n 


aſſects himfelf, and enpreſſed what he feaks/ [if © 
»The reflgnation of Noland dppeaſe: not his ene. 
mies. IIe had quittéd the thinly; in fte of his 

reishes to % U. — brave even Aunger # 
baue! becauſe 
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TH 
becauſe the ſtate of the council, when he became 
fully acquainted with it, and his weakneſs, continually 
increaſing, and ſtrongly marked about the middle of 


| January, preſented nothing to his view but faults and 


follies, of which he muſt participate the diſgrace. He 
was not even allowed to enter on the regiſter of the 


deliberations his opinions, or his motives, when they 
were contrary to the determination of the majority, 


Thus from the day of that pitiful decree reſpecting 
the piece of / Ami des Loix, the Friend of the Laws, 
which he would not ſign, becauſe the ſecond branch 
of it was at leaſt ridiculous, he no longer affixed his 
figriature to any of the deliberations of the council. 
This was the fifteenth of january. In the convention 


he diſcovered nothing to afford him encouragement. 


There his very name was become the ſignal of dife / 


cord and diſturbance: it was no longer permitted to 
be pronounced without uproar: if a member ven- 
tured to anſwer. the odious accuſations -gratuitouſly 


preferred againſt. the miniſter, he was treated as an 
inſtrument of faction, and compelled to be ſilent. Yet 
Pache in the war department was e e every 


fault, into which his weakneſs and implicit ſabmiſ- 
ion to the jacobins, or 
of his agents could. lead him: and the convention 
could not obtain the diſmiſſal of Pache; for the mo- 
ment a ſingle voice lifted itſelf againſt him, the barkers 
retorted the name of Roland. Thus the. continuation 


the perfidy and audacioufneſs 


of his courageous conteſt in the miniſtry could no 


longer reſtrain the faults; of the council, whilſt it be- 


eame an additional motive of diſorder in the conven- 


gs 3 That the | 


Suu. 2956 | a | ſound 
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found: part of the legiſlative body, thoroughly con- 
vinced as it was of the virtues and talents of the 
calumniated miniſter, durſt not make a ſingle obſer- 
tion on the fubjeQ, ſufficiently proves it's neceſſity. 
This was unqueſtionably weakneſs : for it needed a 

firm and honeſt miniſter in the home department, who 
would have been it's moſt powerful ſtay ; and loſing 
this it muſt ſubmit to the yoke of the extravagants, 
who ſought to raiſe up and maintain an authority ca- 
pable of rivalling the national repreſentation. 

Roland ſupported an uſurping commune: Roland 
impreſſed on all the adminiſtrative bodies an uniform, 
harmonious, and regular motion: he watched over 
the ſupply of proviſion to the grand family: he had 
eſtabliſhed peace in all the departments; and inſpired 
them with that order, which ſprings from juſtice, that 
confidence, which ariſes from vigilant adminiſtration, 
an affectionate correſpondence, and the communica- 
tion of knowledge, Roland, therefore, ought to have 
been ſupported: but weakneſs refuſed the means; 

and he, who knew well that weakneſs, had nothing 5 
left him to do, but, to withdraw. | 
| The timid Garat, an amiable man in foclety, of 
moderate talents as a man of letters, and contempti- 
ble as a member of adminiſtration; whoſe being 
choſen miniſter of juſtice proved the want of men of 
capacity, a want which they only can know, who, 
occupying places of importance, have coadjutors to 
ſeek; had not ſenſe'enough to remain in that office, 
where there is leaſt to be done, and in which his infirm 
health, natural indolence, and incapacity! for buſi- 
. neſs, muſt . been leaſt conſpicuous: he removed to 


B 2 the 


Fn 1 4 1 
3 dopattment, without poſſeſſing one of the 
branches of knowledge it demands, not only with 
_ reſpe& to polities, but in regard to commerce, the 
arts, and innumerable minutiz, that come under it's 
eognizance : with his ignorance and inactivity he at- 
| tempted to ſupply the place of the moſt ative man 
in the republic, and the beſt informed in all theſe 
points. The neſenely of the machine ſoon disjointed 
it's parts, and proved the weakneſs of the regulator: 
the departments were thrown into commotion, ſcar- 
city was felt, and the flames of Civil war were lighted 
up in Vendée; the authorities of Paris began to en- 
eroach; the jacobins aſſumed the reins of govern- 
ment; the puppet Pache, diſmiſſed from the depart- 
ment, which he had unhinged, was raiſed by the 
cabal to the mayoralty, where his ſuppleneſs was 
wanted, and replaced at the counci-board by the idiot 
Bouchotte, as ſupple : as he, and even exce ding hin 
3 gave a man blew to * adverſaries, by 
publiching, on his retirement, ſuch accounts, as ne 
© miniſter before him had furnithed. To have examined 
wem; and ſanctioned them by a report, was a piece 
af juſtice, which he muſt have ſolicited in vain: for 
that would have been, to acknowledge the falſehood 
uf the obloguy-thrown on him, the infamy of his de- 
wagors, and the weakneſs of the menden that 
durſt not undertake his defence. 
It was neceſſary to perſevere in flandeviny; lien. 
without coming to the proof; to blind and miſlead 
te public . ſo as to be 
en to ruin him with N and thus to remove 
dif a troubleſome 
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A e witneſs of ſo many 'atrocities, which 
muſt be concealed or juſtified, to preſerve. to thoſe 
who committed them that wealth and authority, in 
the acquirement of which they were inſtrumental. 
In vain did Roland intreat, publiſh, and write ſeven 
times in four months to the convention, to demand an 
examination and report on his conduct in the miniſtry: 
the jacobins continued to employ: their ſatellites, to 
proclaim him as a traitor: Marat proved to his feb 
lows, that his head was neceſſary to the tranquillity 
of the republic: . conſpiracies, fruſtrated; rene wed, 
ſtrangled in the birth, yet again revived, terminated at 
length in the inſurredtion of the 3 1ſt of may, when the 
good people of Paris, with a fixed determination to 
miaſſacre no one, did every thing its audacious dire 
ors, it's inſolent commune, and the revolutionary oom 
mittee of meſſieurs the jacobins, become fools, mad- 
men, or the hirelings of the enemy, choſe to dictate. 
Roland had written the eighth time to the convention, 
wbich did not even deign to read his letter. I Was 
preparing to get paſſports ſigned by the municipality, 
that I might go with my daughter into the country, 
to which I was called by domeſtic buſineſs, the ſtate 
of my health, and many good reaſons. Amongſt 
other things I conſidered, how much more eaſy it 
would be for Roland alone to withdraw from the pur- 
| ſuit of his enemies, ſhould they proceed to the laſt 
exceſa, than if he were with his little family: pru- 
| dence urged the diminution of the points in which he 
Hh could be attacked“. pet: My pallports had deen delayed 
_ WF Thinwes: not 3 inducement; FS tired” ofiche nodele 
of Ein, I feared N for myſelf; innocent — Ate 
33 A juſtice £3 
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at the ſection, through the chicanery of ſome zea- 
lous maratiſts, in whoſe eyes I was an objeQ. of 
ſuſpicion; and they were but juſt delivered to ma, 
. when a fit of the nervous colic, attended with vio- 
lent convulſions, the ſole indiſpoſition to which 
1 am liable, and to which the vehement affec- 
tions of a ſtrong mind ruling a robuſt frame expoſe 
me, confined me to my bed. Six days thus elapſed, 
and I purpoſed to go out on friday, to repair to the 
municipality. The ſound of the alarm-bell informed 
me, that it was not a proper time. Every thing had 
long foretold à criſis neceſſary. This, it is true, 
threatened, from the aſceridency of the jatobins, to 
be unfavourable to the real friends of liberty: but 
energetic minds deteſt uncertainty: and th&-debaſe- _ 
ment of the convention, with it's daily acts of: weak- - 
neſs and ſlavery, appeared to me ſo diſtreſsing, that I 
_ almoſt deemed the utmoſt exceſſes preferable ; for theſe 
muſt have opened the eyes of the departments, and 
determined their conduct. The alarm gun, and the 
commotions of the day, awakened in me that intereſt, 
which grand events inſpire, without any painful emo- 
tion. Two or three perſons came to viſit us; and 
one, in particular, preſſed Roland to make his ap- 
pearance at his ſection, where he was well eſteemed, 


and the prudent precautions of which were the beſt 


warrants of his ſafety. - It was agreed, however, that 
he "ſhould not ſleep at home the following night : 


juſtice might reach, but could not degrade me ; and to ſuffer it, was 
a trial, in the thought of braving which I felt pleaſure : but another 
reaſon; altogether perſonal, ee eee ee 
a 


though 
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tough: nothing: was talked of but the good intentions 
of the citizens, who arranged themſelves under arms, 
in order to oppoſe every. act of violence; but it was 
not added, that they would permit all the preparations 
for aQs of violence to be'made. 5 
- * The blood boils in my veins, when hear the good- 
: ah: of the pariſians vaunted, who would have no 
more ſuch days as the 2d of ſeptember. Juſt hea - 
vens l you are not wanted to execute another, you 
have only to ſuffer it as before: but you are neceſſary | 


to collect the victims, and you civilly lend your hands | 


to apprehend them; you are neceſſary to give the ap- 
pearance of a legitimate inſurrection to the fribuner, 
who ſway you, and you approve their undertakings, 
you obey their orders, and take the oath of fealty 
to the monſtrous authorities they create; you ſur- 
round the legiſlative body with your bayonets, and 
you permit the decrees, it is wanted to paſs, to 
be dictated to it. Boaſt, then, no more, of being it's 
defenders: it is you, who bind it in chains; you, 
who deliver into the hands of oppreſſion it's members 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for their virtues and their talents, 
and with equal cowardice ſee them brought to a ſcaf- 
fold, by proceedings ſimilar to thoſe which deſtroyed 
Sidney; you, who will anſwer for ſo. many crimes to 
indignant France, who ſerve the cauſe of her enemies, 
and prepare the way for federaliſm. Think you, that 
the proud Marſeilles, and ſage Gironde, will paſs over 
the affront done to their repreſentatives, or ever fra- 
terniſe with your city black with guilt? You are the 
F ae of your E and foon will lament in 
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- Jt, ay, half after five in the evening, when ſix mem 


Amed came 10 pur houſe. One of: them read te 
Roland an order of the rehaltigramn committee; by e 
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tho at which they came to apprehend him. 


Afhqrity von gite to me, and I ſhall, obey; no orders 
Mecceqing from it. If you employ, violence, 1 cen 
N. qppeſe tg you the reſiſtance of a man of my years; 
5 K all proteſt againſt it to the laſt ment. 
; Ws 29. order to employ violence, replied the perſon, 


Jegont your anſwer to the council of the c mmne - 


Anme diateh it, occurred to me, that it would be 
Well tg. anngunee this circumſtange to the convention 
wth ſoms noiſe, in arder to prevent the arreſt of Ro- 
Jand, or to obtain. his prompt, rgleaſe, if this ſhould be 
Serlled in 
VT buf 
ut, was t 


70 the. Carrouzel, The court of the, Tuileries was 
_ alled with armed men. I croſſed, and ſie m through 


© 9 A Feen me by turns from ons deer t 


bethought 
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bethoanght myſelf of employing ſuch language, as 
might have been uttered by ſome devotee of Robeſ- 
pierre: but, citizens, in this day of ſalvation for our 
country, in the midſt of thoſe traitors we have to fear, 
you know not of what importance ſome notes I have to 
tranſmit to the preſident may be. Let me at leaſt fee 
one of the meſſengers, that I may entruſt them to him.“ 
The door opened, and I entered into the petition» 
ers hall. I inquired for a meſſenger of the houſe. 
Wait till one comes out: ſaid one of the inner ſentinels. 

A quarter of an hour paſſed away: I perceived R6zez 
the perſon ho brought me the decree of the conven . 
tion, which invited me to repair to the bar, on occaſion 
ofthe ridiculous accuſation of Viard, whom I over- 
whelmed with confuſion: now' ſolicited permiſſion 
te appear there, and announced Roland to be in 
danger, with which the public weal was connected: 
But circumſtances were no longer the ſame, though 
my rights were equal: before invited, now a ſuppli- 
ant, could I expect the ſame ſucceſs? Roze took 
charge of my letter; underſtood the ſubject of my 
impatience; and repaired to lay it on the table, and 
urge it's being read. An hour elapfed. I walked 
Haſlily backwards and forwards: every time the door 
ppaned my eyes were caſt towards the hall, but it 
was immediately ſhut by the guard: a fearful noiſe 
was: heard at intervals: R6ze again appeared. 
© Well Y— Nothing has been done yet. A tumult 
J cannot deſcribe prevails in the aſſembly. Some 
petitioners; now at the bar, demand the - and tuauty 
to be apprehended: I have juſt aſſiſted Rabaud to £ 
lip out without being ſeen: they are not willing he 
63 | > ſhould 
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ſhould make the report of the commiſſion of e * 


he has been threatened: ſeveral others are eſcaping: 
there 1 is no knowing what will be the event. Who 
is the preſident now ?'—* Heraut-Sechelles.'—* Ah! 


my letter will not be read. Send ſome deputy to me, 
with whom I can ſpeak a few words. Whom? 


Indeed I have been little acquainted; or have little 


eſteem for any, but them, who are proſeribed. Tell 
yu Jam inquiring for him: 
Reöze went in queſt of him. After 2 eonfiderable 


time he appeared. : We talked together for ten mi- 


nutes. He went back into the hall, returned, and ſaid 


to me: In the preſent ſtate of the aſſembly, I dare not 


flatter you, you have little to hope. If you get admiſſion - 


to the bar, you may obtain a little more favour as a 
woman; but the convention can do no more good. 


It can do every thing: exclaimed I: for the majo- 


rity of Paris ſeeks only to know what it has to do. 


If I were admitted, I would venture to ſay, what you 


could not without expoſing yourſelf to an accuſation. 


> 


I fear nothing; and if I cannot ſave Roland, I will 
utter with energy truths, which will not be uſeleſs to 


the republic. Inform your worthy colleagues: a 


Burſt of courage may have a great effect, and at leaſt - 
will ſet a great example. —In fact, I was in that 
temper of mind, which imparts eloquence: warm 
with indignation, ſuperiour to all fear, my boſom 


glowing for my country, the ruin of which I foreſaw, 


every thing dear to me in the world expoſed to the 


. vtmoſt danger, feeling ſtrongly, expreſſing my ſenti- 


ments with fluency, too proud not to utter them with 


dignity, L had ſubjects in which I was highly intereſted 


to 
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| 10 gifcubs, poſſeſſed ſome means of; defending them, 
and was in a ſingular ſituation for doing it with ad- 

. vantage. But, at any rate, your letter cannot be 
read this hour or two: a plan of a decree, forming 
fix articles, is going to be diſcuſſed: petitioners, de- 
puted by the ſections, wait at the bar: think what an 
attempt! I will go home, then, to hear what has 

paſſed; and will immediately return: fo tell our 
friends. Moſt of them are abſent : they ſhow:them- - 
ſelves courageous, when they are here; but they are 
_ deficient in ne, '— That is nen too 
| true.“ 6 | 
22 1 Witted eee I flew:to . s: I wrote 
a note to inform him of what was going on, and what 
I foreſaw. I flung myſelf into a hackney- coach, and 


ordered it home. The poor horſes anſwered not te 


ſpeed of my wiſhes. Soon we were met by ſome 
battalions, whoſe march ſtopped us: I jumped out 
of the coach, paid the coachman, ruſhed through 
the ranks, and made off. This was near the Louvre. 
I ran to our houſe, which was oppoſite St. Came, in 
Harp- ſtreet. The porter whiſpered me, that Roland 
was gone into the landlord's, at the bottom of the 
court. Thither I repaired, in a profuſe perſpiration. - 
A. glaſs of wine was brought me, and I was told, that 
the bearers of the mandate of arreſt having returned, 
without being able to procure a hearing at the coun- 
cil, Roland had perſiſted in proteſting againſt his or- 
ders; and that theſe good people had demanded his 
proteſt in writing, and had then withdrawn: after 
which Roland went through the landlord's apartment, 
and got out-of the houſe the back way. I did the fame 
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| fd him? to in fem him of what I had done, and to 


3cquaint him with the ſteps I meant to purſue. - At 


| the firſt houſe to which I repaired; I. found him not: 


in the: ſecond I did. From the ſolitarineſs of the 
3 which were illuminated, I preſumed it was 


late; yet this did not prevent my deſign of returning 
to the convention. There I would have appeared 


ignorant of Roland's eſcape, and ſpoken as I had 
before intended; © I was about to ſet off on foot, with- 
out being conſcious, that it was paſt ten o'clock, and 


that I was out that day far the firſt time fince my ill- 
- neſs, which demanded reſt and the bath. A hackney- 
coach was brought me. On approaching the Car- 
rouzel, L ſaw nothing more of the armed force: two 
pieces of cannon, and a few men, were ſtill at the 


gate of the national palace: I went up to it, and 
found the fitting was diſſolrved! 

What, on the day of an inſurrection, when the 
found, of the alarm-bell ſcarcely ceaſes to firike the 
ear, when forty thouſand men in arms ſurrounded the 
convention. only two hours before, and petitioners 


threatened it's members from the bar, the. afſembly is 


not permanent !—Surely then it is completely ſubju- 
gated! it has done every thing, that it was ordered 


Ihe revolutionaty power is ſo. mighty, that the con- 


vention dares e it, 1. it has no need of the 
convention 1 - 2 | 
© Citizens,” ſaid 1 OR Few 3 ll 


| round. a cannon, has every thing gone well? © 
wonderfully | they embraced, and ſung. the hymn, of 


me marſeilleſe, there, under the tree of liberty. 


2 ' What,then, is the right ſde appeaſed?'—* Faith, it was 


G2 obliged 
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oͤbliged td liſten to reaſon.— And what of the oom 
mittee of twelve ?—* It is kicked into the diteb. 
And the twenty - tuo? The municipality will cauſe 
them to be taken up. Good: but can it? Is it 
not the ſovereign? It was neceſſary it ſhould, to ſet 
thoſe 1 of traitors right, and ſupport the commons 
wealth.'—* But will the departments be well pleaſed 
to fee their repreſentatives * * * ®—< What are 
you talking of? the pariſians do nothing but in con- 
Cert with the departments: they have ſaid ſo to the 
convention. That is not too clear, for, to know 
their will, the:primary affemblies ſhould have met. 
Were they wanting on the roth of auguft ? Did not 
the departments approve what Paris did then? They 

do the ſame now: it is Paris that faves them.'— 
That ruins them rather, perhaps.” 
I had croſſed the court, and arrived at my wid : 
coach, as I finiſhed this dialogue with an old ſans 
' eulotte; no doubt well paid to tutor the dupes. *A 
pretty dog preſſed cloſe at my heels: Is the poor 
creature your's?” ſaid the coachman to my, with 2 
tone of ſenſibility very rare amongſt his feliows; which 
ſtruck me extremely.— No: I know nothing of him: 
anſwered 1 gravely, as if I were ſpeaking of a man; 
and already thinking of ſomething elſe: · you will ſer 
me down at the galleries of the Louvre. There 1 
intended to call on a friend, with whom I would con- 
fult on the means of getting Roland out of Paris. We 
had not gone a dozen yards before the coach ſtopped: 
What is the matter?” ſaid I to the coachman 
„Ah, he has left me; like a fool; and I wanted to 
bens eons for my little boy. He would have been 
| * 


12401 =” 
highly pleaſed with him. Wheugh! Wheugh! 


-Wheugh!'—I recollected the dog: it was gratifying 


to me to have for a coachman, at ſuch an hour, a man ? i 
of a good heart; of um and a father. Endeavour 


to catch him :' ſaid I: you ſhall put him into the 
| coach, and I will take care of him for you. The good 
man, quite delighted, caught the dog, opened the door, 
and gave him to me for a companion. The poar ani- 


mal appeared ſenſible, that he had found protection 


and an aſylum: I was greatly careſſed by him, and I 
thought of that tale of Sandi, in which is deſcribed _ 


an old man, weary oſ his fellow creatures, and diſguſted 


with their paſſions, who retired to a wood, in which he 


conſtrufted himſelf a dwelling, of which he ſweetened _ 


the ſolitude by means of ſome animals, who repaid his 


cares with teſtimonies of affection, and with a ſpecies 


_ of gratitude, to which he confined himſelf, for want of 


poſed to him my plan. We agreed, that he ſhould 
come to rae the next day after ſeven. o'clock, and I 

- would inform him where to find his friend. I returned 
to my coach: it was ſtopped by the ſentry, at the poſt = 


meeting with it's like amongſt mankind. 


- Paſquier had juſt gone to bed. He raſe: I pro: 


of the Woman of Samaria. © Have a little patience! 


: — 


whiſpered the good coachman to me, turning back on 
his ſeat: it is the cuſtom at this time of night. — The 


N ſerjeant came, and opened the door. Who is here? 


——* A woman. Whence do you come ? From the 
convention. It is very true: added the coachman, 


as if he feared, I ſhould not be credited. Whither _ 
are you going? — Home. Have you no bundles? 
I have nothing. See. — But the aſſembly hes 


broken 


E 
broken up. — Yes: at which I am very forry, for I 
had a petition to make. A woman ! at this hour! 
it is very ſtrange: it is very imprudent. No doubt 
it is not a very common occurrence: I muſt have 
had ſtrong reaſons for it. But, madam, alone? 
How, fir, alone! Do you not ſee I have innocence 
and truth with me? what more is neceſſary? — I muſt 
ſubmit to your reaſons.”—* And you do well: replied 
I, in a gentler tone: for they are good” 

The horſes were ſo fatigued, that the coachman 
was obliged to pull them by the bridle, to get them up 
the hill, in the ſtreet in which I reſided. I got home: 
I diſmiſſed him: and I had aſcended eight or ten ſteps, 
when a man, cloſe at my heels, who had ſlipped in at 

the gate unperceived by the porter, begged me to con- 
duct him to citizen Roland. To his apartment, with 
all my heart, if you have any thing of ſervice to him 
to impart : but to him is impoſſible.” — This evening 
he will certainly be apprehended.” — They muſt be 
very dexterous, who accomplith it. You give me 
"text pleaſure ; for it is an honeſt citizen who accoſtz 
you.'— I am glad of it: ſaid I, and went on, without 
1 knowing what to think of the adventure. 8 

Why, under ſuch circumſtances, did you enter into 
— houſe? perhaps the reader will aſk. 

The queſtion is by no means out of place: for lan- 
der had attacked me too, and malevolence might have 
. exerciſed itſelf againſt me: but to give a proper an- 
ſwer to it, the ſtate of my mind muſt be completely 
unfolded, and this would require details, which I re- 
ſerve for. a future period: their reſults will be all r 
. ſhall notice at preſent. I have naturally an averſion 
9:13 to 
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to every thing inconſiſtent with the grand, bold, and 
ingenuous courſe. of innocence: the exertions neceſs 
ſary to withdraw myſelf from the hand of i mjuſtice 
would-be to me more painful, than any thing it could 
inflict. In the laſt two months of Roland's mmiltry, 
our friends often urged us to quit the hotel, and did 
perſuade us thrice to ſleep from home; each time 
againſt my conſent. An aſſaſſination was then appre- 
hended : but it was my opinion, that no perſons could 
eaſily be induced to violate the aſylum of a man in- 
veſted with a public office ; and if there were ſuch 
wretches, it appeared to me, that the perpetration of 
ſuch an act would be productive of beneficial conſe- 
| quences. At all events, it was incumbent on the mi- 
niſter to be at his poſt: for there his death would cry 
_ aloud for vengeance, and all the republic would kttow 
it: whilſt it was poſſible to reach him in his goings 
out or comings in, with equal advantage to the perpe- 
trator of the act, and leſs effect for the public weal, 
leſs glory for the victim. Such reaſoning, I am aware, 
will be deemed abſurd by them, who prefer life to all 
things: but he, who ſets any value on his life in a pe- 
riod of revolution, will ſet none on virtue, on honour; 
ot on his country. In the month of january, therefore, 
I would on no account leave the hotel: the bed of 
Roland was in my chamber, that we might both un- 
dergo the ſame fate: and under my pillow I kept a 


_ | piſtol, not to kill them, who might come to aſſaſſinate 


us, but to ſecure myſelf from any — if Ie 
fered to lay han ãs upon mm. 

S Out of place the obligation was no nder the ſame; 

and 1 — it right in Roland, to ſhun the fury of 
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tte populace, and the talons of his enemies. Toi in; 
jure me, cohld not be to them a matter of equal impor- 
tance: of E death they, rould not incur the odium 4 
and to impfiſon me would be to them of little ſervice, 
and to me no great misfortune. Were they poſſeſſed 
of ſufficieft ſenſe of ſhame, to attempt to proceed ac- 
vording to form; and examine me, I ſhould find no dif- 

| kiculty in confounding them; and this might ſerve to 
yndeceiye thoſe, who were really miſled with reſpeQ 
olayd. If they began anew a ſecond of ſeptem- 
ber, the honeſt deputies would be alſo in their power, 
and all would be loſt at Paris. In this caſe I would 


| have wages death, to living a witneſs of my coun- 


try's fuin; and been proud of being | compriſed 
| gſt the glorious victims ſacrificed to the fury of 


at fury, glutted on me, would be leſs violent 


againſt Roland, who, if ſaved from this criſis, might 


ſtill render great ſervices: to.the public in ſome. part.of 
France. Thus, either riſked only impriſonment, and 
2 trial, which I could turn to the advantage of my 
| huſband, and of my country: or if I muſt periſh, it 
would be under cixcumfiances,. by nd life ne 
me be rendered odious. 
I have an amiable > bg 1 fackled Wang my 
orvyn breaſt. 1 brought her up with the enthuſiaſtic 
anxiety of maternal love. I have ſet before her: fuck 
examples, as at her age will not be forgotten : and | 
ſhe will be a good woman, with ſome talents... Her 
education may be completed without my affiftance 4 
ber life will afford conſolation to her father : but ſh 
will neyer feel my ſtrong affections; ſhe willneverknow 


| n or 8 vet were J to be born 


again, | 
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again, BY to have my own choice of difpofitions, I 


- would not change my frame, but would demand of the 


gods to make me, ſuch as I am now formed. Since the 
reſignation of the miniſter, IT had lived fo retired from 
the world, that I faw ſcarcely any perſon : the occu- 
Piers of one houſe, in which I might have concealed 
myſelf, were in the country: in another there was a 
ſick perſon, which rendered the admiſſion of a new 
gueſt too troubleſome : th at, in which' Roland was 
concealed, could- not accommodate me without great 
inconvenience ; beſides, it would have been too ſuſpi- 
cious, perhaps impolitic, for me to have been in the 
ſame place with him: finally, it would have been pain- 
ful to me; to have abandoned my ſervants: and there- 
fore I returned home, quieted their uneaſineſs, already 
grown to a conſiderable pitch, embraced my child, and 
took up my pen, to write a note, which I intended to 
diſpatch early in the morning to my huſband. | 
Scarcely had I ſitten down, when I heard a knock 
at my door. It was about midnight: A numerous 
deputation of the commune appeared, and inquired 
for Roland. He is not at home.'— But,” faid the 
perſon, who wore an officer's gorget, to me, where 
can he be? when will he return? You know his way 
of life, and can judge when we may expeët him. 
I know not, replied I, whether your orders autho- 
riſe you to put ſuch queſtions to me; but this I know, 


that nothing can oblige me to anfwer them. Roland 2 
.* quitted his houſe, whilſt I was at the convention: he 


: | could not then make me as confident: an 1 have 


Ong! more to ſay to you.” | 
? ci -The troop withdrew! much  ditivied, 1 EXIT 
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that a ſentry was left at my door, and a guard at that 
of the houſe. From this I inferred, that I muſt ſum- 
mon ſtrength to ſupport whatever might happen. Ex- 
hauſted with fatigue, I ordered ſupper, finiſhed my let- 
ter, entruſted it to my faithful nurſe, and retired to 


bed. I had ſlept ſoundly about an hour when my ſer- 


vant entered my chamber, to inform me, that the-ofi= 
cers of the ſe&ion requeſted me to go into the .adjoihs+ 
ing apartment. I underſtand them, replied 1: 0 
child, they ſhall not wait for me long.” I jumped out 
of bed, and dreſſed myſelf. My nurſe came in, and 
was ſurprized, that I ſhould take the trouble to put 
on any thing more than a wrappmg gown.— A pro- 
per dreſs is neceſſary to go out in, obſerved: I. The 
poor woman looked in my face, and the tears Were 
into her eyes. I went into the next room. 
We come, citizenneſs, to put you ceded and 
3 affix ſeals on your property. Where is your autho- 
rity? Here: ſaid a man, taking out of this pocket 
a mandate from the revolutionary. committee“, td con- 
vey me to the Abbey, without ſpecifying any motive 
for the arreſt. I may tell you, with Roland; that I 
know nothing of this committee, that I will not obey: 
it's orders, and that you ſhall not take me hence, unleſs | 
dy violence. Here is another order, ſaid eagerly, 


with an air of * conſequence, a little hard featured man; 


and he read me one from the commune, which: di- 
-refted, alſo without alleging any charge, the arreſt of 
| Both Roland and his wife. Whilſt it was reading, I. * 


bs anhoreſs mean the committee of nfury@ion ofthe come 


＋ ? = 
bated with myſelf, whether: 1 ſhould enrry my reſiſt· 
ance to the utmoſt, or quietly reſign. myſelf into their 
hands. I might plead the law, which prohibited noo- 
turnal arreſts; and if the law, which authoriſes ma- 
giſtrates to ſeize ſuſpected perſons were urged, I might 
retort the illegality of the municipality itſelf, caſhiered 
and-created anew by an arbitrary power. But then 
this power the citizens of Paris had in fome meaſure 
ſenctioned: the law was become nothing more than 
mn empty name, employed for the purpoſe of tramp». 
ling more ſecurely on the moſt acknowledged rights: 
and force prevailed; to which if I compelled theſe. 
brutes to have recourſe, they would preſerve no 
bounds. in it's application. Reſiſtance therefore was. 
uſeleſs, and could ſerve only to expoſe me. 
How do you mean to proceed, gentlemen ?'— We 
Have ſent for the juſtice of peace of the ſeftion; and 
you ſee a detachment of his armed force. The juſtice. 
of peace arrived. They went into / my ſalen, and 
fixed ſeals to every thing, to the windows, to the 
_ drawers for linen. One man would have had them 
put on a piano. forte, but he was told it was an inſtru- 
met of muſic: he then drew out n foot rule; and took 
it's dimenfioris, as if he deſigned it for ſome particular 
Plare T'aſked leave to take out my daughter's ward - 
robe4 and 1 made up u ſmall packet of nightclothes = 
for myſelf. In the mean time fifty or a hundred! per- 
fors were paſſing backwards und forwards continu- 
ally, filled two rooms, crowded every place, and 
might eaſily conceal malicious perſons diſpoſed either 
to remove or to put in any thing. The air became 
wee with noiſome ä . I was obliged to 
| | retire 


tut 
retire to the window of the anti- chamber to fetch. 


breath. The officer durſt not command this crowd to 
withdraw: occaſionally he addreſſed to it a flight re- 
queſt. which produced only it's rene wal. Sitting down 
at my bureau, I wrote to a friend concerning my ſitua- 
tion, or to recommend to him my daughter. As I was. 
folding it up, Mr. Nicaud, the bearer of the order. 
from the commune, ſaid; © madam, you muſt read your: 
letter, and tell us to whom it is addreſſed. I have. 
no öbjection to read it, if that will ſatisfy you.'—* It 
is of more conſequence, to ſay to whom you addreſs 
it. — That I certainly ſhall not do: the title of my 
friend i is not of a nature, at preſent, to induce me, to 
name to you thoſe, on. whom I beſtow. it: and 1 tore 
the letter: to pieces. When I turned my back, 1. 
picked up the fragments, to put them under ſeal. 
was tempted to laugh at their ſtupid amel for — 
letter had no direction. 
In five, at ſeven in the morning 1 left my daughtes 
and my people, after having recommended to them 
calmneſs and patience. By their tears I felt myſelf 
more honoured, than it was in the power of oppreſ- 
ſion to render me dejected.— Y ou have people there, 
who love you:” ſaid one of the commiſſioners. — I have 
never had any about me, who did not: replied I; and 
I deſcended the ſtairs. From the bottom of them to 
the coach, which was on the oppoſite. fide of the 
Rreet, two rows of armed men were drawn up, and a 
_ crowd of curious perſons had aſſembled around. 1 
walked ſlowly and deliberately between them, atten= 
tively viewing the cowardly or miſied multitude. The 
armed 1 followed the coach in two files: whilſt 
C * . the 
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dis wretched populace, deceived, aid maſſacred | in the 
perſons of it's true friends, ſtopped as I paſſed by, at- 
tracted by the ſight, and ſorge women cried out, to the 
guillotine? — Shall we draw up the blinds? ſaid one of 
the commilloner to me very civilly.— No, gentle- 
men, innocence, however oppreſſed, never puts on the 
guiſe of criminality : 1 fear not the eye of any one, and 
 T'would not conceal myſelf from any perſon's view.” 
—©Y ou have more courage, than many men : you ſub- 
mit to juſtice calmly.'— Juſtice! Were juſtice done, 
I ſhould not now'be in your hands: but ſhould an 
Iniquitous' procedure ſend me to the ſcaffold, I would 
mount it with the ſame firmneſs and tranquillity, with 
which I now go to a priſon. I ſigh for my country: I 
| regret my miſtake in ſuppoſing it qualified for liberty 
and happineſs: but life I appreciate at it's due value; 
1 have never feared aught but guilt; injuſtice and 
death I deſpiſe.— The poor commiſſioners did not per- 
fectiy comprehend ſuch language; and m—y 
CO. it very ariſtocratic. | 
We arrived at the Abbey, the Si of thoſe ne, 
ſcenes, the revival of which the jacobins have for ſome 
time preached up with ſuch fervour. The firſt objects, 
that preſented themſelves to my ſight, were five or ſix 
* field beds, occupied by as many men, ina gloomy cham- 
ber. As foon as I had paſſed the wicket, all ſeemed 
in motion; and my guides made me aſcend a dirty 
narrow ſtaircaſe. We came to the keeper, in a ſort of 
kttle alen which was tolerably clean, where he of- 
fered me a couch. Where is my chamber?” ſaid I to 
bis wife, a corpulent woman, with a good countenance. - 
— Par I did not expect you: I have no one 
ready: 
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ready: in the mean time you will remain here. — The 


commiſſioners went into the adjoining room, directed 


an entry of their mandate to be made, and gave their 
verbal orders. Theſe, I afterwards learnt, were very 
| rigid, and often renewed afterwards, but they durſt 


not give them in writing. The keeper knew his trade 


too well, literally to purſue, what he was under no ob- 
ligation to follow. He.is an honeſt man, active, oblig- 
ing, and in the exerciſe. of his office leaves nothing for 
juſtice or humanity to delire.— What would you 
cheat for breakfaſt? A little capillaire. 
The commiſſioners withdrew, obſerving to me, that 
Roland ought not to have abſconded, if he had been 
innocent. When a man, who has rendered ſuch im- 
portant ſervices to the cauſe of liberty, is expoſed to 
ſuſpicion; when a miniſter, whoſe; conduct has been 
ſo open, and accounts ſo clear, is become an object of 
deteſtable calumny, and the bittereſt perſecutian; it 
would be ſtrange, if he did not withdraw himſelf from 
the laſt extremities of envy. Juſt as Ariſtides, ſevere 
as Cato, to his virtues he is indebted for his enemies. 
Their fury knows no bounds: let them ſatiate it on 
me: I defy it's power, and to it I devote myſelf. It is 
incumbent on him, to ſave; himſelf for the ſake of his 


country, to which he may yet be capable of rendering 
important ſeryice. —khe gentlemen were a little con 
_ . founded; made me no anſwer but a oma) and de- 


parted. -- 
Whilſt I breakfaſted, a 8 Was as haſtily put 


in order, into which I was introduced. You may re- 
main here, madam, the whole day; and if I cannot 


9 get ready an apartment for you this evening, as I have 
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a great many perſons in the houſe, a bed ſhall be made 
up in the ſalon, The keeper's wife, who ſaid this 
to me, added ſome civil obſervations on the regret ſhe 
felt, whenever a perſon of her ewn-ſex arrived, ſub- 
joining: * for they have not all your ſerene counte- 
nance, madam, —1 thanked her with a ne and the | 
_ Joeked me in, 
Thus, then, I am in velit; mid 1 to myſelf. 'Ifat . 
down, and gave myſelf up to profound reflection. The 
moments that followed I would not exchange for 
thoſe, which others would eſteem the moſt. happy of 
my liſe. Never will they be eraſed from my memory. 
They enabled me to feel, ina critical fituation, with a 
ſtormy, precarious period in view, all the value of ho: 
neſty and fortitude; in the ſincerity of a good conſci- 
ence, and the Rrength of a courageous mind. Hlther- 
to, impelled” by circumſtances, my actions, in this cri- 
ſis; had been the reſult of u lively ſentiment, hurrying 
me away. How grateful to find it's effects juſtified by 
reaſon ! I recalled to my mind the paſt : I weighed the 
events of the future: and if, liſtening to a heart of ſen« 
 fibility, 1 found an affection too powerful, I diſcovered 
nok one, that cold ſuffuſe my chevk with a bluſh, not 
one, bat ſerved us aliment to my courage, not us but 
that eviirage cod fubdue. I devoted myſolf, if I may 
fo ay, voluntarily to my Geſtiny, whatever it might be; 
I defied it's rigour ; and my mind ſsttled itſelf in that 
diſpoſition, where it ſeeks nothing more than to em. 
ploy the preſent well, without anxiety about hy thing 4 
| farther, But this tranquillity- with regard to what cons | 
Cerned only myſeif I extended hot to the fate of my 
: _— and unf filends z with ine xprefible engel 
* neſs 
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wb I liſtened to the eries of the ſtreet, and waited 
for the papers of the evening. However, I made in- 
quiry concerning my new ſituation, and what portion 


of liberty was left me,— May I write? May I fee. 


any perfon? What will be my expenſes here d' were 


my firſtqueſtions. Lavacquerie, the keeper, acquainted 
me with the directions given him, and the liberty he 


could take with ſuch orders. I wrote to my faithful 
nurſe, to come and fee me; but it was agreed, that 
ſhe ſhould _ to no ohe hor: having the n 
mr” 

The firſt viſit 1 debenwa at the Aiden PREM 
Grandpre, the day of my arrival You ſhould write 
to the afſembly ? ſaid he: have you not yet ſet about 
it no; and now you mention it, how ſhall I pro- 
cure my letter to be read 7— will do all I can to 


3 it.—“ Very well: then I will write. DGS 
I will return in a hong. 2a w roms —He left mes | 
and 1 wrote. ks $6 m e 5 Le. 


* * Citnennes Rot nn to tho national convention; 
© Priſon of the Abbey, june, 1. 15 


„IOISLATORS I 1 baye.juſt been tern fum 
my home, from tlie arms of my daughter, a girl of 
twelve-yeary of age, and I am detained in the Abbey, 


by virtue of orders, which alleged no cauſe for my 
deing apprehended. Theſe orders were iſſued by 3 


revolutionary committee; and ſome. commiſſioners. of 
the commune, wha accompanied thoſe of the com-. 
mittes, owed n me others from * ang 5 
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| which alſo. alleged none*.” Thus 1, am preſumed 2 
culprit by. the public: I was conducted to priſon with 
great parade, in the midſt of an oftentatious guard, 
and of a miſled people, ſome. of whom called loudly, 
for the ſcaffold; without my conductors being 
able to announce to any one, or inform myſelf, for 
bat reaſon I was ſuppoſed : a criminal, and treated 
_ acegxdingly. | This is not all. The bearer of the 
orders of the commune made no uſe of them except 
with me, and to make me ſign a, ſtatement, of what 
paſſed: when I quitted my apartment, 1 was delivered 
tothe eommiſſioners of the revolutionary, committee; 
mheſe conducted me to the Abbey; and on their man: 
date alone was I received into it. An atteſted copy 
ol this mandate, ſigned by a ſingle, individual poſleſt- 
ing no office, I haye ſubjoined, Every thing in my 
bonſe has been ſealed up. Whilſt this was doing, 
which continued from three o clock in the morning 
till ſeven, the crowd of citizens filled my apartment; : 
and if, amongſt the number, were preſent any mali- 
cious perſon, who entertained a, deſign of privately 
mipping papers, calculated to throw on me the im. 
putation of guilt, into a library open in all Pants.” he 
| could eu fail of opportunity. ALIA el 
Me the fame committee had eie bauch 
io put under arreſt the late miniſter, whom. the laws 
zender accountable to you alone for the acts of his 
adminiſtration, and who has been n falicjting 
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Roland proteſted againſt the order, we the bearers 
of it withdrew. He left his houſe alone, to ſpare 


Errour a crime, whilſt T had repaired to the conven- 
tion, to give it information of theſe attempts: but I. 


procured a letter to be tranſmitted to the preſident 
to no purpoſe, for it was not read. I went to de- 


with freſh claims, for I too am now oppreſſed. I 


demand of the convention, to order an account of the | 


cauſe. and the manner of my being apprehended, to 


be laid before it; and to decide upon them. If it 


confirm my arreſt, I appeal to the law, which ordains 


the enunciation of the crime, and the examination of 


the priſoner within twenty-four hours from the time 
of his caption. Finally I demand a report on the 
accounts of that irreproachable man, who exhibits an 
. inſtance of perſecution unheard of before, and who 
ſeems deſtined'to give nations the terrible leſſon of vir- 
tue proſcribed by the blindneſs of prejudice. = 

Alf to have ſhared the ſtrifineſs of his principles, 
the energy of his courage, and the ardour of his love 
of liberty, be my crime; I plead guilty, and await 
my puniſhment. | Give ſentence, legiſlators : France, 
freedom, the fate of the republic, and of yourſelves, 


depend neceſſarily this day on the diſtribution * that 


as ee which it is en to e 


The agitation, in which I * paſſed the 3 
pans made me feel extreme fatigue. I defired to 


have a chamber that ſame evening; and I obtained 


one, of which I took poſſeſſion at ten o'clock. When 


J entered it, and n myſelf ſurrounded by four f 


dirty 
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-diny: walls, b bed without curtains, perceived a 


| double-grated window, and was ſtruck with that ſmell, 
which a perſon accuſtomed to an extremely clean 
apartment always finds in thoſe which are not ſo, I 
was ſenſible, that I was indeed to inhabit a priſon; 
and had no pleaſure to expect from my ſituation. - It 


was,” however, ſufficiently roomy ; it had a fire-place; 


my bed-clothes were: tolerable ; I had a pillow, and, 
_ - eſtimating things in themſelves, without making any 
compatiſon, I deemed myſelf not badly aocommodated. 


J went to bed, fully reſolved to remain in it as long 


as L found 'myſelf comfortable there. I had not leſt 


it at ten in the morning, when Grandpre arrived: 


He did not appear leſs affected, but more uneaſy, 
than the preceding evening; and his eyes ſurveyed 
the wretched room, which — en to me 
| tolerable, for I had ſlept in it. 
Howehave you paſſed: the night?" Caid he to me, 
the tears gliſtening in his eyes. I have been often 
waked by the noiſe; but I fell aſleep again as ſoon 
as it was over, even in ſpite of the alarm- bell, which 
I chink I heard this morning. Ha Lis t not ſound- 


ing Rif? — Why 1 thought o hut it is not. Be 


— 1 as it 'pleaſes heaven if they kill maj! it halt be in 

chis bed: I am ſo weary, that here I will await what- 
ever happens. Is there any thing new againſt the 
_ deputies ?*— No, I have brought back your letter. 
We have been thinking with Champagneux, that the 
beginning ſhould be ſoftened. Here is what we have 
Propofet for it. Then you ſhould write a Hne or two 


to the miniſter of the home department, that” ke may 


ade your letter officially, * would afford me 


another i 


paper; I conſidered it; and ſaid to him: If I thought 
my letter would be read as it is, I would let it re- 
main ſo, were it to obtain no ſucceſs for me, for I 
can ſearcely flatter myſelf with the hope of juſtice 


| from the aſſembly. The truths addreſſed to it are not 


for itſelf, now incapable of putting them in practice; 
but they ſhould be n that the departments may 
hear them. 


I was aware, that my exordium mi ight prevent the 


reading of the letter, and on this account it would. 


have been folly to ons retained it: the firſt three 
paragraphs therefore I omitted, and ſubſtituted what: 
was propoſed to me in their ſtead. With reſpect ta 


the-miniſter's intervention, I was ſenſible it would 


render the proceeding more regular: and though 
Garat ſcarcely deſerved the honour of being written 
to by me, I knew how to do it without leſſening a 
_ and wrote . er lines. 


vo 45 


* To the MUNTSTER of the home department. - 


45 


* THE oo which you a, e dn has 


you ſhould watch over the execution of the laws, and 


denounce their violation by authorities that. abuſe 
them. I am perſuaded, your juſtice will be eager to 
tranſmit to the convention the complaints, I have 


occaſion to make A l that mia ee on e 


en d 
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sg about 1 e Pg 1 Would 
. 2 — 2 With a clean napkin 1 


23 | 7 covered 


another claim to ſolicit it's being read.'—I took the 
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covered ia paltry little table, which 1 placed near my 
window, intending it to ſerve me for a bureau, and 
reſolving rather to eat my meals on the corner of the 
fire: place than on it, that I might keep it clean, and 


in order, for writing. Two large hat-pins, ſtuck into 
the boards, ſerved me for a portmanteau. In my 
pocket I had Thompſon's Seaſons, 'a work which 4 
valued on more than one account: and I made a 
memorandum of what other books I wanted. Firſt 
was Plutarch's Lives of Illuſtrious Perſons, which, at | 
eight years of age, I uſed to carry with me to the 


church, inſtead of a Prayer-book [une Semaine ſainte}, 


and which I had not read through ſince: and ſecondly, 
Hume's Hiftory of England, and Sheridan's Dictionary, 


in order to improve myſelf: in the engliſh language. 
I would rather have continued to read Mrs. Macau- 


lay; but the perſon, who had lent me the former 
volumes, was certainly not at home; and I did not 
know where to procure the work; as I had already 


fought for it in vain amongſt the bookſellers. 1 could 


not avoid ſmiling'myſelf at my preparations; for there 


was a great tumult: the drums were continually beat- 
| ing to arms, and I knew, not the occaſion. They will 
not prevent my living to my laſt moment, ſaid I ta 


myſelf: more happy in my own conſcience, than they 


Will be animated with rage, if they come, I will ad- 
| ace Zo ceckt: Gor, anna 


go to repoſGe. RON 


The keeper's wiſe came to invite me to hays yew, 


ment, where ſhe had directed my cloth to be laid, that 
1 might dine in better air. Repairing ihitherq I fond 
wy mae nurſe. When ſne threw herſelf, into 


LO. I "Wt: % Os 
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arms, bathed with W and choked with 4 3 1 
could not avoid melting into tenderneſs and ſorrow, 
and almoſt upbraided myſelf for remaining tranquil, 

whilſt 1 reflected on the anxiety of thoſe who were 


attached to me; and figuring to myſelf the agony f 


this perſon, and that, I felt an indeſcribable. oppreſ- 
ſion at my heart. Poor woman! how many tears have 
I cauſed her to ſhed !-and for what does an attach- 
ment like her's atone. In the common intercourſe of 


life ſhe has ſometimes offended me by her bluntneſs; 


but it has been when ſhe has thought me too negli- 
gent of what might contribute to my health or happi- 


neſs; and when I have ſuffered, the office of com- 


plaining has been her's, that of conſoling has been 
mine. Such was the caſe now. I ſhowed her, that, 


by giving way to her grief, ſhe would be leſs capable 


of rendering me ſervice; that ſhe was more uſeful te 
me without, than ſhe could be within the walls of the 
priſon, where ſhe begged me to permit her to remain; 


and that, upon the whole, I was far from being ſo 


unfortunate as ſhe imagined, which was true. When- 
ever I have been ill, I have experienced a particular 


kind of ſerenity, unqueſtionably flowing from my mode 


of contemplating: things, and from the precept I have 
laid down for myſelf, always to endeavour to ſoften 
neceſſary ils, inſtead of revolting againſt them. The 


moment I take to my bed, every duty ſeems to me at 


an end, and no ſolicitude for any thing lays hald of 
me: 1 have nothing to do, but remain there, and re · 
main with reſignation; which I do with a good grace. 


I give free ſcope to my imagination; I call up agree · 
| 15 e pleaſing remembrances/ and ideas of 


4 happineſs; 
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E d 
happineſs: : all exertions, reaſonings, calculations, 1 
diſcard: reſigning myſelf wholly to nature, and peace- 
ful like her, 1 ſuffer pain without impatience, or re- 
poſe myſelf and am cheerful. I find impriſonment pro- 
duces on me nearly the ſame effect as diſeaſe: nothing 
farther is required of me than to remain here, and 
what great hardſhip | 18 that ? my own e e is not 
ſo very bad! __ | 
1 ſoon learnt, that 1 inan change my tate 
Victims were plentiful, and my chamber would con- 
- tain more than one bed. Thus, that I might be alone, 
I was obliged from that evening to be ſhut up in a 
little cloſet, and conſequently to remove my little 
eſtabliſiment. The window of my new apartment 
was, I believe, over the ſentry, who guarded the pri- 
ſion- gate. All the night long I heard, who yoes there # 
—kill him 1—guard!—fpdirole !—called with a thunder- 
ing voice. The houſes were lighted up: and from 
the number and frequency of the patroles it was eafy 
to infer, that there had been ſome oommotions, or 
chat tumults were feared. I roſe early, and employed 
myſelf about my houſehold affairs; that is to Tay, 
— making my bed, cleaning my little place, and render 
ing it and myſelf as neat as I could. Had 1 deſired 
meſe things to be done for me, I knew they would not 
have been refuſed ; but 1 was aware, that 1 muſt have 
paid ſor them dearly, waited a long time, and had ther 
very ſuperficially done at laſt. Thus by taking the of: 
ve on myſelf I gained much: I ſhould be better and 
Gomer ſerved, and the trifling preſents 1 might give. 
| would be the more conſidered, as they would be gra · 
ano. With ä to hear the maſſy 
enge 8 N bolts 


C38 31 
| bolts of my door opened, that 1 might aſk for a newſ- 


paper. I read it. the decree of impeachment againſt | 


the twenty-two.was paſſed: the paper fell Hop my 
hands, and in a tranſport of grief 1 exclaimed : my 
country is loſt!? | 


Whilſt J imagined myſelf alone beneath the Ss | 


of oppreſſion, or nearly alone, proud and tranquil I 


formed wiſhes, and retained ſome hopes, for the de- 


_ + fenders of liberty. But now guilt and errour have ob- 


-tained the aſcendency: the natural repreſentation is 


_ -violated, it's unity is broken, and every one in it diſ- 
tinguiſhed for probity united with talents and reputa- 
tion is proſcribed: the commune of Paris rules the 
legiſlative body; Paris is Joſt; the torch of civil war 


is lighted 3 the enemy will profit by our diviſions; for 


the north of France freedom is no more; and the 
whole republic is delivered over to the moſt fearful 
ravages. Sublime illuſions, generous ſacrifices, hope, 
© happineſs, and country, adieu! At twelve years old 


I Jamented, in the firſt expanſions of my young, heart, 


that I was not born at Sparta, or at Rome: in the 


french re 
__ of\ the principles, with which my mind, was 


which make ſage laws; and knowledge, which 
— ages to both, by inſtructing us concerning our 


rights: my boſom will be no longer torn by the Tpec- 
. -tacle of mankind debaſed, the human race will im- 
prove, and the happineſs of all will conſtitute the baſis 


und the pledge of the happineſs of each. Splendid 
chimerus l ſeducing ideas, by which - I have been 
2 the horrible W ane wc diſ- 


glution I thought I ſaw the unexpected ap- 


rty, ſaid I, has two ſources; good man- 
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pels you all. 1 have deſpiſed life; your loſs makes 
me deteſt it, and 1 wiſh to undergo the extremes of 
Tage. Anarchiſts, ſavages, for what wait you? Virtue 
ye have proſcribed, ſpill the blood of them who pro- 
feſs it : ſhed on that earth, it will render it ravenous, 


and make it open underneath your feet. 
The courſe of things ought to have made me foreſee 


the event: but I could not eaſily bring myſelf to be- 


lieve, that the danger to be apprehended would not 


check the bulk of the convention, and Lwas aſtoniſhed- 
at the deciſive act, which tolled the bell of it's ihn., | 


tion. 


Frigid indignation now maritles al my ſenti- 


ments: indifferent as ever to what concerns my- 
ſelf, my hopes for others are feeble, and I await | 
events with more curioſity than deſire: 1 no longer 
live to feel, but to know. Soon J learnt, that the 


tumult directed to force the decree of impeachment 


had given ſome uneaſineſs about the priſons. This 


was the cauſe of the ſtrit and noiſy guard during the 
night. The citizens of the ſection of Unity, too, 


would not obey the beat of drum, which called them 

to the convention; but all remained at home, to guard 

their property, and the priſon within their bounda - 
ries. I now ſaw the motive of Grandpre's alarm and 


diſquietude, and the next day he confeſſed to me his 
apprehenſions. He had repaired to the aſſembly, to 


obtain the reading of my letter; and, during eight 
; ſucceſlive hours, he, as well as ſeveral other de puties, 
bad repeatedly urged it to the prefident in vain: it 
was evident, therefore, that I ſhould not procure it's 
being read. In the Monitor, I obſerved, my ſection, 
188 : that 


1 3s } 
that of Beaurepaire, bad expreſſed it's ſentiments in 
my favour, even after my impriſonment. It occurred 


to me, therefore, to write to it; which . did in the 
following ten 


© Citizens, 3 0 7155 
THE public papers überm me, \ "that you have 
placed Roland and his wife under the ſafeguard of 
your ſection. This I knew not when I was taken 
from home: on the contrary, thegbearer of the orders 
of the commune repreſented to me the armed force; 
with which he was accompanied, as that of the ſec- 
tion, which he had demanded. So he expreſſed it in 
the ſtatement of what paſſed. The moment I was 
put into the Abbey, I wrote to the convention, and 
addreſſed myſelf. to the miniſter of the home-depart- 
ment, to convey to it my complaints. I know, that 
he obeyed my demands and that the letter was deli- 
vered; but it was not read. An atteſted copy of it I 
have the honour to tranſmit you; If the ſection think 
it not unworthy it's dignity, to become the ſpokeſman 
of oppreſſed innocence, it may ſend a deputation to 
the bar of the convention, to procure my juſt com- 
plaints; and my demand, to be {there heard. This 
point I ſubmit to it's wiſdom © I add no iutreaty, for 
irnth has but one language, the expoſition of facts. 
Citizens who love jufice, are not deſirous of having 
ſuſiſlications addreſſed to me and innocence is unao- 
euſtomed to ſupplicate: 5 

P. S. This is the fourtli day 8 any annie! 405 1 
bee neyer yet been examined. I muſt'obſerve, that 

* 7" 20S ; | the 


. 


t 


the order of arreſt contained no charge; bu ep, 
a I hould RS „ next 5 


ow as paſſed without my hearing: "owe thing! 
Still I was not interrogated. However, I bad received 
ſeveral viſits from adminiſtrators with unmeaning faces 
and dirty ribands, ſome of whom ſaid they belonged 
to the police, others to I know not what; great ſans- 
culottes, with matted hair; ſtrĩct obſervers of the order 
of the day, coming to know whether the priſoners 
were ſatisfied with their treatment: To them all I 
had expreſſed myſelf with the energy and dignity ſuit. 
able to oppreſſed innocence: -I had noticed two or 
three men of good ſenſs, who underſtood me, without 
daring to take my part: and I was at dinner, when 
five or ſix others were announced to me in one batch. 
Half of them came forwards: he, who took upof 
Hiniſelf to ſpeak for the reſt, appeared to me, before | 
Be opened his lips, one of thoſe empty-headed bab« 
blers, who judge of their on merit by the velubility 
of their tongues. —* Good morrow, | citizenneſs.”— 
Good mortow, ſir.— Are you fatisfled with this 
| houſe? Have you no complaints to make of your 
treatment, and no demand to thake for any thing? 
© I complain of being in this place: arid I demand ts 
| leave it.'—* Is your health impaired ?-or are you & little 
melancholic?— Iam in good health, and not in the 
leaſt melanchelic. The ſpleen'is the diſeaſe of them, 
who. have a vacuity of intellect, and wheſe minds are 
| deſtitute of reſource.” But I have a ſtrong ſenſe of in- 


4 Juſtice, and proteſt e that; which has-confiried 
55 


* 
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me wirhout alleging a cauſe, and detained me without 
examination. O, in a period of revolution, there is 


ſo much te be done, chat there is not time for every 
thing. '— A woman, to whom king Philip made al- 
moſt the ſame reply, anſwered him: © if thou have 


| not time to do me juſtice, thou haſt not time to be 


king.“ Take care you do not oblige oppreſſed citi- 
zens to ſay the ſame thing to the people, or rather to 
the arbitrary authorities, 'by-which the people is miſ- 


led. — Adieu, citizenneſs l Adieu! And away 


went my chatterer, for want of knowin g what to ſay 
to my reaſons,” | Theſe people appeared to me to have 


: come purpoſely to ſee how I ſhould look in a cage; - 


but- they would walk a great way, before they We 

find'in it dolts like themſelves. | 
1 have already mentioned my having inquired: into 

the way of living in theſe places: not that I ſet any 


great value on what ople call the comforts of* life, 
which J uſe without 5 

ariſes from their uſe, though always with modera- a 
tion, and which I can without difficulty forego: but 
my natural diſpofition to orderlineſs prompts mie to 
know what conſtitutes my expenſes, that 1 my regu- 

| late them according to my ſituation. © 


ple, when no inconvenience 


They informed me, that Roland, when miniſter, | 


thought five livres [48. 2d.] a day for each priſoner 
greatly 'too much, and reduced the ſum to two 


frs. 8d.): but the exceſſive riſe in the price of provi- | 


fion, which within a few months had been tripled, 


rendered this allowance very moderate: for the nation | 


allowing nothing but ſtraw and the bare walls, twenty 
0 [20d J were deduQed in the firſt inftance, as an 


D 3 indemnification 


| 1 
indemnification to the keeper, for the hed and trifling 
furniture of the room. The twenty-ſous remaining 
were to find candles, fire; if neceſſary, and meat and 
drink. To this, however, as was no more than equit- 
able, every priſoner might add what he pleaſed for 
his own expenſes. On myſelf I am not fond of 
ſpending much; and I take ſome pleaſure in exerciſing 
my ſtrength in ſupporting abſtinence. I felt a deſire 
of making an experiment, and trying how. far the hu- 
man: will is capable of diminiſhing it's wants: but to 
go any great length, it is neceſſary to proceed by de- 
grees. At the end of four days, I began with re- 
trenching my breakfaſt; and! ſubſtituting, bread and 
water in the room of coffee or chocolate: I fixed for 
my dinner one plain diſh. of 1 meat, with ſome vegeta- 
ble; and for my ſupper, pulfe; without any deſert. 
To break myſelf from wine, I drank. beer at fixſt, and 
then L left off this. As this regimen, however, had a 
moral Purpoſe, and as I have as, much; averſion as 
contempt for, uſeleſs economy, I gave,a certain.ſum 
to thoſe unfortunate: priſoners who had nothing; that, 
when I ate my dry bread in a morning; I might have 
the ſatisfaction to refleQ, the poor creatures. would, be 
| indebted to me for being able to add ſomething if | 
their's at dinner. If I remain here ſix months, I 
would quit the place with a. healthy camplexion,, and 
| a. body by no means. emaciated, having reduced my 
wants ſo as to be. ſatisfied with ſoup: and bread, and 
having gained ſome bleflings unknown... I, madg ſome 
preſents. alſo; but with another intention, to the ſer- 
vants of the priſon. When a perſon 1s, or appears to 
be, + Pgidly economical i in point. A — — muſt 
ö be 
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be generous to others, if he would not be blamed for 
it; particularly, when from his expenſes accrue the 
profits of thoſe about him. I require no one to wait 
upon me; I ſend for nothing; I have nothing bought; 
Jemploy no perſon: conſequently I ſhould be the 
worſt of priſoners with the domeſtics, who make their 
little Profits on what they are commiſſioned to provide 
or procure : it is fitting, therefore, that I ſhould pur- 
chaſe the ſtate of independance, in which I place 
myſelf; thus L render it it more perſefd, and make myſelf 
alſo beloved. 8 . ag 
I received a few Ats bam the. ct -Cham- 
pagneux and the worthy Boſc. The former, father of 
a numerous family, was attached to liberty from 
principle, and had profeſſed it's ſound doctrines from 


the commencement of the revolution, in a newſpaper, 


- which he intended for the information of his fellow- 
citizens. He was diſtinguiſhed by a ſound judgment, 
gentle manners, and an averſion to idleneſs. Roland, 
vhen miniſter, placed him at the head of ithe firſt 

diviſion of the home department. It was one of the 
beſt choices he made: though he was not leſs ſucceſs- 
ful in the ſeleftion of many other principals, as the 
active and ingenuous Camus, the able Fepoul'' and 
ſome others. Never were offices better filled; and 


nothing but the perfection of their. eſtabliſhments 


could enable Garat, to ſupport a burden, to which 
de is ee To the honeſty and capacity of ſuch 
4; agents he is indebted for the tranquillity he is allowed 
to enjoy. Of this he is ſenſible ; and he ſaid with 

good reaſon, that he would quit the! party, if he were 
een to make any change in his offices. Notwith- 

1 D 4 | ſtanding SP 
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ſtanding this; he will be forced ts quit his poſt, for 


no talents in affiſtants can compenſate for a miniſter's _ 
want of firmneſs : irreſolution is the worſt of faults in 


thoſe who govern, particularly in the midſt of factions. 
Satat and Barriere, as private individuals, would not 
be deemed deficient in ſenſe or honeſty: but the one 
charged with the executive power, and the other a 
legiflator, would ruin all the ſtates in the world 9 
theirhalfmeaſures: their fury for purſuing what they 
tertt/ conciliatory plans propels them in that oblique 
path, which leads directly to the precipice of confu- 
ſion. Stateſmen ſhould be conciliating only in mode, 


I meu in their manner of behaving to thoſe with _ 


whom they are connected: they ſhould avail them- 
ſelves of the. very paſſions and faults of thoſe whom 
they. direct, or with whom they treat: but rigid in 
theit principles; firm and rapid in action, no obſtarle, 
no conſideration, ſhould make them bend in the 
former reſpeQ; or alter their courſe in the latter. 
Could Roland unite with his extenſive views; - 
ſttength of mind, and prodigious activity, a little more 
atrtfulneſs of manner, he would eaſily rule an empire: 
but his faults are prejudicial to himſelf alone, his good 
2 are of infinite value to an adminiſt ration 
Boſe, an old friend, of an ingerwous diſpoſition, and 
enlightrites mind, came to me the firſt day of my im · 
priſonment, and was inſtant to conduct my daughter 
to madame Creuze-la Touche; who receives her 
kindly; as one of her own children, with whom it wus 
reſolved ſhe ſhould remain under her own eyes. To 
be fenfible of all the value of this ſtep, it is neceſſurx 
w ee the oe” * * the 
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feeling and open-hearted Boſc, running to his fa „ 


taking their child, intruſting her of his own accord to 
the moſt reſpettable family, as a pledge which he felt 
himſelf honoured in confiding to their hands, and 
which he knew would be received with the pleaſure 
experienced by delicate minds, when an opportunity 
of doing good is offered them. And it is neceflary 
to have been acquainted with the patriarchal manners, 
and the domeſtic virtues of Creuze and his wife, and 
the gentleneſs. and goodneſs of their characters, to 
form a due eftimate of the worth of this reception. 
Who, then, is to be pitied in all this? Roland atone: 

Roland, perſecuted, proſcribed : Roland, the examina- 
tion of whoſe accounts has been refuſed ; Roland, com- 
pelled to conceal himſelf as a criminal, to avoid the 
blind fury of men miſled by his enemies; to tremble 
even for the ſafety ot thoſe who ſhelter him; to ſwal- 
low in ſilence: the impriſonment. of his wife, and the 
ſealing up every thing belonging to him; and to 


await, in a ſtate. of incertitude, the reign of juſtice, 


which can never ee him for all, that ae 
"ma made him ſuffer. -- . 
Mi ſection, imbibed with the beſt riaciplis wilted, F 
cal the third, a decree, which breathed them, and 
which eſtabliſned the right of citizens, to proteſt 
againſt arbitrary im priſonment, and even reſiſt ſueh as 
might be attempted. My letter was read there, and 
liſtened to with concern. The debate. that, took 
| mguntaineers compari — e Wand Was. 
given to their party: a number of deputations of the 
violent of the other ſedtions arrived, to fetter thei pro- 
greſa of the 1 and if poffible corrupt the 


temper 


"4 


4a] 

We: 94 of this, or * ghten it by threats,” as induce 4 
mie of the ſections to diſarm it. 

Whilſt theſe things was going on, — by 
Grandpre to neglect no means of ſhortening the term 
of my captivity, L wrote again to Garat, and alſo 
toi. Gohier. The latter, whom I have ſcarcely ever 
ſeen; poſſeſſed not more firmneſs than Garat, and has 


appeared to me inferiour to him in every other reſpect. 


L:could-not' eaſily write to ſuch men, without giving | 
them leſſons; and they were ſevere. :1 Grandpre 
thought them mortifying, though juſt: I ſoftened 
ſome of the expreſſions; and dif Fance what 501 
lors. $603 © 80A STE 1 
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2 11 : 29169 1 - Priſon of the Abbey, june 8, 1703. — 
= AMduffering opprediiog: Lam entitled, there- 
8 remind you of my rights and your duties. 


*- 
— 4 


An arbitrary order, without ſpecifying any charge, 


bas plunged me into a place prepared for culprits. 
en have reſided a week, without being examined- 
The laws are known to you. They direct: you 
doo wiſft the priſons; and to ſet at liberty them, O are 
— manen (dandy nin mei eee has 


e for — to you Pres — 
they allege any charge, and to cauſe; the rerum 
ire impriſoned tobe interrogatedꝛ· a 

25 Itranſmit to ydu an atteſted: copy of that, dy vintie 
_cef-which:1 Have mm nn e home, and 
—— % e n raging Nod a eig 
Dre demand the execution of th Weener a- 
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count, and on yout's. Innocent and firm, injuſtice reach- 
es without debaſing me, and I can ſubmit totit with 
Pride, at a time when virtue is proſeribedꝰ . Of your 
will, placed as you are between the law: and diſhon- 
our, there can be no doubt; and you are to wo 
if muy? Wy not vas ade act gere 4 Re .n't os: 


4; toit ein) int vaa 38 592 1 
Tot Seen et r berg denen. 
ks | $262, tern l 15 yet? 


1 _ Four how TROY mY complaints to 
the Wein body; but my letter has not been read. 
Have yo folkd | the whole bf your” duties by for- 
warting' it at my requeſt ?lF Have been apprehended, 
without any cauſe being alleged: I have been de- 
tained a week, without having been interrogated, 7M 
dehoves you, filling a Public pot; to endeavdhr the 
delivery of that innocenee; e could Hat prez 


ſerve from oppreſſion. nbi bat Hubi oli Yr © 


Vou are more: intereſted, perhaps, than tiyſelf, fn 
the office I invite you / v0 ulidertcke. Tam "Hot *he 
ſole victim of prejirdice! and etivy: and the? preſent 


- - purſuit of every one; who tinites" virtue with #Rnty; 


rehders Honoufabls the derſet uli, of Wnich Taftf te 
objekt, and klch is Ging 4& my conne ich With the 
venerable man Whöſe Cauffe poſterity” willsrevenge! 
But you, whb/ arò no at the helm, if yo be Web pa 

dle of goiding it with affirm Hand, will not eſcape ti 
reproach of having yielded the veſſel to "the WAVES, 


- mady nd} tdi dogs al uot wh byrriees) oo 
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Here followed originally :,5 But is iv-inoumabegt on gg placed 
betw ween | the law, and di nou, either to fulfil. the duties of yeug 
place, or re refign it gn it ; elſe muſt y you incur that infamy, with which | poſte, 
hy wii weak er ir, i dy e yi 
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ried 


pou the ow of: having, remained at EN 
naten: of which you could not execute. 1 
Ti FaQions paſs away, juſtice alone- remains: and of 
ibis une of men in place - weakneſs is the leaſt - 
pardoned; for it js the ſoures of the — * 
orders, particularly in troublous times. 1 
I need not add any thing to theſe eee, if 
they reach you in time for you and for myſelf, or urge 
their application to what concerns me: ſince pris | 
can ſupply the eee ee 4 4 
" Miniters,” who Hoek. e! and deſpiſed, the 
Fenk that enjoined them to ſeek out the authors of 
the maſſacre of ſeptember, and the conſpirators of che 
ioth of march; men, whoſe weak and unworthy cops 
duct on thoſe oecafions emboldened guilt, favaured 
criminality, and aſſured this new inſurrection, in 
which blindneſs and audacity, preſeribing laws to 
the national convention, call forth all the evils of civil 
war; will not be the impeachers of oppreſſion. From 
them I expe© nothing : the truths I addreſs to them 


are calcylated much more to ſhow them What they 


ought, and what they have failed, to dog than 40 pro- 
eure me that juſtice, which they are incapable of 
rendering, unleſs a little ſhame produce a miracle. 
Eſop n. all the animals, ho uſually trerab: 
led at the aſpect of the lion, coming te inſult him 
when ill, each in his turn: thus the mobiof inſeriout 
men, deceived or jealous, attack with fury them, whom 
oppreffion holds captive, or whoſe capabilities it di- 
miniſhes, by changing the D opinion reſpebt- 
. them. f this the: Thermometer of ' 
x7 * | | 7 
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for the Sth of june, No. 326, affords an example. 
here appears, under the title of examination of L. 
P. d' Orleans, a ſeries of queſtions, — which the 
following accuſation is to be noticed: that he had 
been preſent at ſecret cabals, held by night at the 
apartment of the wife of Buzot, in the Colbert of N. 
Germain; at which were preſent Dumauriez, Roland 
and his wife, Vergniaux, Briflot, n Gorſas, 
| — Petion, Guadet; c _ 
What profuntlity of wickedneſs! and what tuck 
of impudence! The deputies here named are pre- 
- ciſely thoſe; who voted far the baniſhment of the 
Bourbons. Thoſe proud defenders of freedom never. 
conſidered d'Orleans as a leader poſſeſſed of capacity; 
but he always appeared to them a dangerous imple» 
ment. They were the firſt to dread his vices, his 
wealth, his connexions; his popularity; and his faction; 
and to dehounce the latter, and purſue them, whom 
they deemed it's agents. Louvet has marked them 


but in his Philippic againſt Robeſpierre; a valuable 


piece, as are all that have come from his pen, which 
biſtory will carefully / preſerve ; in which he follows 
them Rep by ſtep to the electoral aſſembly, whence 
d Orleans fed à deputy... Buzot, whoſe perſevering 
energy has drawn on him the hatred of the factions, 
feived the firſt! inſtant be thought fayourable, to de · 
wand the banifhment. of the Bourbons; a meaſure, 
which he regarded as indiſpenſable, from the moment 
me ebnventien took upon itſelf to paſs judgment on 
Lewis. Neither Noland, nor I, ever viſited d' Or- 
uns. Ben Sillery, who I um told is a good and 
en even I have avoided 5 to my houſe, 

= | 5 becauſe 


\ \ 


ET 

becduſe his 'connexion with d' Orleans rendered me 
ſuſpicieus of him. Lremember two. ſtriking letters on 
this ſubject; one of which was written by madame 


Sillery to Louvet;- after he had ſupported the motion 


of Bugot. See here: a proof, ſaid Louvet, ſhowing 
it to me, 4:that we are not miſtaken, and that the 
Orleans party is no chimera. Madame Sillery would 
not write to me in ſuch terms, were ſhe not in con- 
cert with the parties concerned: and if they be ſo 
much afraid of baniſhment, it muſt be becauſe exile . 
will defeat ſome of their: ſchemes. In fact, the ob · 
je of the ſtudied letter of madame Sillery was to in- 
duce Louvet to change his opinion: ſhe endeavouring 
to pęrſuade him, that the republican principles, in 
Mich the children of d' Orleans had been educated, 
would render them the moſt zealous ſupporters of a 
commonwealth ; and that it was equally s cruel and 
impolitic; to ſacrifice unqueſionably Is to 
eee 19 11 119380 t 

The other letter ws Louvet s anſwer, which Navy 
biteldbia: motives for his opinion with. force, ;yet-deli- 
vered them with politeneſs. In it he obſerved, that 
the monarchical principles, and ariſtrocatical and other 
prejudices, which appeared in the works of madame 
Sillery herſelf, were far from ſatisfying him with reſpect 
to thoſe of her pupils; and with eee a free 
man he perſiſted in att nem hich the love of his 
country inſpired. 54365 ont: 1 2 * 55018 LOT: © (7% rl N 
With reſpect to the ene 85 at Buzot's 
wife's, nothing- in the world could be ſo ridiculous, 
Buzot, who: viſited us frequently at the time of the 
conſtituent eee remained in friendly - 


| Intercourſe, : 


1 47 J 
intercourſe, and whoſe courage, ſenſibility, purity of 


principles, and gentleneſs of manners, inſpired me 


with infinite eſteem and attachment, came frequently 
to the reſidence of the miniſter of the home-depart- 


ment : his wife I viſited only once, after their arrival 


at Paris, when he was ſent up to the convention: and 
they had no kind of connexien with Dumourie a- 

Indignant at theſe abſurdities, I took up my pen 
to write to Dulaure, the editor of the Thermometer 
of the Day, a worthy man, who had viſted me, = 
he was ſeduced by the mountain. 2808 


Citizenneſe 8 to * dena DvLauzs, outer 
of the e:\Thermometer of the Day. 


Priſon of the Abbey: june 9, 1793. 


bis © 10 
1 * 


. 1 any thing could add to the aſtoniſhment of 
innocence, when it finds itſelf underneath the yoke | 


of oppreſſion, I would tell you, citizen, that I had 
Juſt read with the greateſt ſurpriſe the abſurdities de- 


livered in your paper of this day, under the title of 
interrogation of Philip d' Orleans, which chance has 
thrown into my hands. It would ſeem very ſtrange, | 
| had not experience proved it to be only very auda- 
cious, that thoſe perſons, who firſt feared, announced, 


and purſued an Orleans faction, ſhould be repreſented 
as having formed it themſelves. 


8 Time will unqueſtionably clear up this myſtery of : 


iniquity : but whilſt it's juſtice may be tardy i in the 


midſt of ſach fearful corruption, it appears to me ih | 
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eee and brought him to a proper {eaſe of its princ 


ie : . | cumbent 
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\cumbent on your's, when publiſhing the queſtions of 


an interrogatory calculated to diſſeminate ſuſpicions, 
to annex the anſwers, which muſt have been made, 


and which en an e . den . be 
formed. 
his juſtice i is — more ſaiflly requilte; as ca- 

jumny and perſecution follow the ſteps of the perſons 
named in theſe queſtions, and as moſt of them are in 
the toils of a decree, ſnatched by audacity and preju- 


or dice from the hands of weakneſs and errour. I. myſelf 


have been in priſon a week, in virtue of -a mandate 
which alleges no charge: I have never. been. exa- 


"mined: I have not been able to obtain a hearing of 


my complaints from the convention; and /when it 


was announced to it, that they had been ſuppreſſed, 
it paſſed to the order of the day, under pretence that 
they concerned it not. What, then, new authorities 
Act arbitrarily, the conſtituted authorities bow before 


them, and ought not the injuſtices they commit to be 


laid before the convention? Is it not to the legiſlative 
1 body, that complaints ſhould be addreſſed, when there 


remains none other to hear them? It can intereſt itſelf 


for them, who are confined by order of the tribunal 


of Marſeilles; whilſt 1am confined here by a revolu- 
tionary committee, and my rights are no more And 
the commune makes the newſpapers repeat, that the 


priſons of Paris contain only aſſaſſins, thieves, and 
0 counter revolutioniſts !—Citizen, 1 have known you : 
I believe you honeſt : how will you grieve : at ſome” 


future day !—I trankmit to you ſome notes, which 1 


requeſt you to peruſe: and I recommend to you; to 


n * * paper chat letter, which 1 could noh _ 
| hog 
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Vail on the convention to read. That you owe me 
mis juſtice, circumſtances ſufficiently demonſtrate: bn 
© which, if it be poſſible for you nat ts petceive this, 
u would be uſeleſs for me to ſay more. | 
P. S. Neither Roland nor I ever viſited Philip 
_C'Orkans: and 1 ought to add, that 1 have always 
| - heatd the deputies mentioned in the interrogatory, as 
_ quoted in the Thermometer of this day, profels for 
bim the ſame contempt bs I have always felt; and if 
ever we have talked about him, our cofiverſation has 
turned on the fears, which the true friends bf liberty 
. muſt experience on his account, and the EY of | 
70 une him for that reaſon; 


e oireumtitneds have led me to mention Dumon- 
Fitz, I will ſay what 1'know of bim, and\ what I 
think: but this carries me back ts the firſt miniſtry of 
Roland, and incites me to felate here how this auſtete 
mat came to be nominated to a place, which Kings 
fſeldom call a man like him to fill; I ſhall take up 
the thread of my narrative froth a period ſometehat b 
temote; and the leifure of my captivity enables me | 
to record facts, and recollef eireumſlances, which 
LT bus fot it, perhaps, I ſhould never have Written. 
| R6land executed the offiee of infpectof of em- 
meree and manufactures in the getierality of Lyons, | 
with ſuch knowledge of the ſubject, and fuch adrinini- {: 
ſtrative views, as muſt have diſtinguiſhed him from KV 
the bulk of inſpeCtors, had the government Known 
how to keep up the ſpirit of the inftitution; of Which 
| Roland was almoſt the only one who afforded aff e- 
ample. Superiour to his place im every reſpeR; fond 


50 ] 


of employment, and ſenſible to fame, he arranged in 


the ſilence of his cloſet the materials, which his ex- 


perience and activity had enabled him to collect; and 
he continued the Dictionary of Manufactures for the 


new Encyclopedia. 


Briſſot preſented ſome of his 


works to Roland, as a teſtimony of the eſteem, with 
which the principles of juſtice and liberty he obſerved 
in his writings had inſpired him. Theſe were received 
with the ſenſibility natural to authors, and that of a 
worthy man, who receives the commendations of 
others like himſelf: and gave birth to a correſpondence, 
at firſt not very frequent; afterwards ſupported by that 
of one of our friends, who became acquainted with 
Briſſot at Paris, and ſpoke of him with much praiſe, 
as applying to practice the philoſophical and moral 
theory of his works; and ultimately: cheriſhed by the 
revolution of 1789: for events daily multiplying 
ſtrongly exerciſed the minds of philoſophers prepared 
-for liberty, and produced intereſting communications 
between thoſe, who were enflamed with the love of 
their fellow-creatures, and the hope of ſeeing the 
-reign'of juſtice and happineſs over all arrive. Briſſot 
having at this junQure begun a periodical work, 
the excellence of the reaſoning in which will make it 
often conſulted, we ſent to him every thing; of which 
ceircumſtances induced us to ſuppoſe the publication 
uſeful. This ſpeedily improved our acquaintance ; 
and we became intimate and confidential Mende, be- 
Kar we had ſeen each other. | 
Amidſt thoſe crifes-inevitable in a period. of 8 

| Now: when principles, prejudices,” and paſſions, raiſe 
4 neee vhitncles between perſons, who be- 


10 


fore | 


— 
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fore well agreed, Roland was choſen into the munici · 
pality of Lyons. His ſituation in life, his family, and 
his connexions, were ſuch as might be ſuppoſed to 


attach him to the ariſtocracy : whilſt his character and 
diſpoſition rendered him intereſting to the popular 


party, to which his - philoſophy and auſterity much 


| inclined him. No ſooner had he taken a decided part, 
than he found enemies; ſo much the more violent, as 
his inflexible integrity proclaimed without reſerve all 


the abuſes, which had multiplied in the adminiſtration 
of the finances of the town. This in fa& exhibited an 
epitome of the dilapidations of thoſe of the ſtate, and 
Lyons had it's debt of forty millions [£ 1,666,667]. It 
was neceſſary to ſolicit aſſiſtance, for the manufac- 
tures had ſuffered, and twenty thouſand-workmen had 


been without bread during the winter. To impart 


the ſituation of Lyons. to the conſtituent aſſembly, it 
was reſolved to ſend a deputy extraordinary, and Ro- 
land was choſen. We arrived at Paris the 2oth of 
february; 1791; after I had been abſent from the 
place of my nativity five years. I had followed the 
progreſs of the revolution, and the labours of the 


aſſembly, and had ſtudied the characters and talents 


of it's leading members, with an intereſt not eaſy'to 
be conceived, and ſcarcely to be appreciated except 
by them who knew my activity and turn of mind. I 


| ran to the ſittings: I ſaw the powerful Mirabeau 5 


2 The only man in the revolution, whoſe genius a guide the 
reſt, and ſway the whole aſſembly. Great from his talents, little 
from his vices, but always ſuperiour to the herd, and infallibly maſter 
of himſelf, whenever he would take the pains to command his paſſions, 
* died ſoon after: 1 thought ſeaſonably for 1 and for free- 

| SS; — dom: 


Wor 


the aftoniſhing Cazales, the daring Maury, the artful 
Lameths, the frigid Barnave: I remarked with vexa- 
tion that kind of faperiority on the fide of the Blacłs u, 
which the habit of repreſentation, purity of language, 
_ and diſtinguiſhed manners, give in large affemblies; 
but the ſtrength of reaſon, the courage of integrity, 
the lights of philoſophy, the knowledge of office, and 
the. fluency-of the bar, muſt ſecure the triumphs of 
the patriots of the Jet, if they were all honeſt, an 
could remain in uniſon. 

Briſſot came to viſit us. I know aciding ſo TY 
| fans as the firſt interview bein porfons, who. aro 
connected by correſpondence, without knowing each 
other's faces. With mutual curioſity they examine 
each other, to ſee whether the phyſiognomy accord 
with the features of the mind, and the exteriour ap- 
pearance confirm the opinion entertained: of the per- 
fon. The ſimple manners, natural negligence, and 
Ingenuous frankneſs of Briſſot, appeared to me in 
perfect harmony with the auſterity of his principles: 
but FE found in him a ſort of levity of mind and difpo- 
fition, which was not equally ſuitable: to the. gravity 
of a philoſopher. This always gave me pain, and of 
this his enemies always took advantage, In propor- 
9 We more acquainted with him, I eftcemed 


Md res. tne Io; — bid: more.. 'Tha 
counterpoiſe of a man of ſuch weight was wanting, to equiponderate 
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him more. It is not in human nature to combine 
more complete diſintereſtedneſs with greater zeal for 
the public welfare, or to purſue the general good 
with more entire forgetfulneſs of ſelf : but his writ- 
ings are better fitted than his perſon to effectuate it; 
for they carry all the authority, which reaſon, juſtice, 
and intelligence can impreſs ; whilſt perſonally he can 
affurne none, for want of dignity. He is the beſt of 
men: a good huſband, an affectionate father, a faith. 
ful friend; à virtuous citizens: in ſociety as gentle, as 
his temper is eaſy, confiding to imprudence, gay, fim- 
ple, and ifigenuous as at fifteen : he was framed to live 
with the wiſe, and to. be the dupe of the wicked. 
Learned in the ſcience of law, inclined from his youth 
to ſtudy the relations of fociety, and the means of 
human happineſs, he has formed a ſound judgment of 
man, yet is totally unacquainted with men. He knows, 
that vices exiſt; but he cannot believe any one vi- 
eious, who ſpeaks to him with an open countenance: 
and wen he has difcovered a perſon to be ſo, he treats 
him as an idiot, who is to be pitied, without miſtruſt- 
ing him. Of hatred he is. incapable: you would ſay 
his mind, with all it's ſenfibility, poſſeſſes not ſufficient 
_ firmneſs for a ſentiment of ſuch energy. Extenſive in 
his knowledge, he writes with extreme facility, and 
compoſes a treatife, as another would copy a ſong : 
hence the diſcriminating eye detects in his works the 
hafty touch of a quick, and often light mind, though 
the matter is excellent. His activity and good-· natute, 
rejeQing nothing he imagines to be of utility, have 
given him an appearance of meddling with every 
R and have led them to accuſe him of intrigues . 
| E 3 | who 
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who wanted to accuſe him of ſomething. It is laugh- 
able, to call ſuch a man an intriguer; who never thinks 
of himſelf, or thoſe belonging to him; who is equally 
incapable, and averſe, to ſtudy his own private intereſt; 
and who is no more aſhamed of poverty, than he is 
afraid of death, thinking both the one and the other 
the uſual rewards of public virtue. I have ſeen him 
dedicating his whole time to the revolution, for no 
other end, than to forward the triumph of truth, and 
promote the general warfare; and, whilſt aſſiduouſſy 
occupied in the publication of his paper, of which he 
might eaſily have made conſiderable profit, contenting 
himſelf with the moderate emolument allowed him by 
his partner. His wife, humble as himſelf, a woman 
of good ſenſe, and ſome ſtrength of mind, judged more 
ſeverely of things. Ever ſince their marriage her 
views had been turned towards the United States of 
America, as the abode moſt ſuitable to their taſtes and 
manners, and where they might eafily ſettle with a 
very moderate fortune. Briſſot had made a voyage 
thither in conſequence ; and they were on the point 
of embarking for that ſhore, when the revalution _ 
chained him here. Born at Chartres, and the com- 
rade of Petion,.who was a native of the ſame town, 
|  Brifſot connected himſelf ſtill more intimately with 
him in the conſtituent aſſembly, where his labours and 
intelligence were often of aſſiſtance to his friend. He 
| brought us acquainted with him, as well as with ſeve- 
ral other deputies, whom former acquaintance, or 
merely ſimilitude of principles, and zeal for the public 
good, induced often to meet together, to converſe on 
the common cauſe. It was even fixed, that they 
ſhould 


* 
ſhould come to my houſe four evenings in the week, 
becauſe I was ſedentary, and well accommodate, and 
my apartment was ſo ſituated, as to be at no great diſ- 
tance from any of them, who So 2 little 
committees. 

This arrangement ane me ie perfectly: it made me 
acquainted with the progreſs of affairs, in which I was 
ſtrongly intereſted; and it favoured my taſte fox pur- 
ſuing political ſpeculations, and ſtudying mea. I 
knew what part became one of my ſex, and I never 
ſtepped out of it. The converſations took place in my 
preſence, without my mixing in them. Sitting at a 
table without the circle, I employed my fingers in 
working, or writing letters, whilſt the company de- 
bated: yet-if I diſpatched ten epiſtles, which ſome- 
times was the caſe, I loſt not a ſingle word of what 
Paſſed, and more than once bit my lips, to Keep 1 in my 
own opinion. 

What dats me moſt, and gave me ſingular pain, 
was that ſort of chat and frivolity, in which men of 
ſenſe paſſed three or four hours, without coming to any 
concluſion. To take things in detail, you would have 
heard excellent principles maintained, good ideas 
ſtarted, and ſome views opened: but taking the whole 
together, there was no path traced, no fixed aim, no 
determinate point, towards which each was to Pro- 
ceed in his way. | 

Sometimes for very vexation I could have boxed the 

cars of -theſe philoſophers, whom I daily learnt to 
eſteem for the honeſty of their hearts, and the purity 
of their intentions: excellent reaſoners all, learned po- 
 Iiticians in theory; but totally ignorant of the art of 
E 4 leading 
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leading men, and conſequently. of fins an afſem- 

bh, e wit and un. were commonly laviſhed to 3 
no end. | 5 

Vet 1 bare 5 a . decrees thus n 
which have afterwards paſſed. Soon the coalition of 
the minority of the nobility completely weakened the 
left fide, and produced the evils of a reviſa}: there re- 
mained only a fmall number. of inflexible men, who 
durſt eontend for principles; and theſe at length were 
reduced to few more than Buzot, Petion, and Robef- 
At that time Robefpierre had to me the femblanes 

of an honeſt man; and for the ſake of his principles I 
forgave the defects of his language, and his tireſome 
manner ef ſpeaking. I noted, however, that he 
was always reſerved im theſe committees: he heard 
the opinions of all, ſeldom gave his own, or did not 
take the trouble to deliver his reaſons; and I have 
been told, that, the next day, the firft to mount the tri- 
bune, he flouriſhed-away with the arguments, that had 
dropped in the evening from his friends. For this 
conduct he was ſometimes gently reproved: when he 
pafſed it off with a jeſt; and it was forgiven him as the 
wile of that devouring feflove, with which he was 
really tormented. This could not do otherwifo than 
diminifh in ſome degree mutual eonfidence-: for if 
ſomething were to be propoſed, and it was neceffary 
to agree on what was to be done, or to diſtribute the 
feveral parts in conſequence, there could never be any 
certainty, that Robeſpierre would not come, as it were 
in a freak, and throw dimſelf athwart the buſineſs; or 
3 drag oe the attempt before i it way 


_ ripe, 
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_ ripe, from a deſire of aſcribing to himſelf the honour 
of it; and thus fruſtrate the deſign. Perſuaded that 
Robeſpierre was paſſionately enamoured of liberty, I 1 
was inclined to. attribute his faults to an exceſs of 
fiery zeal. - That kind of reſerve, which ſeems to indi- 
cate a man's fear of ſuffering himſelf to be ſeen 
through, .becauſe he is conſcious it would not be to 
bis advantage to be known, or the diſtruſt of one who 
finds in himſelf no reaſon to credit virtue in another, 
and which diſtinguiſhes Robeſpierre, gave me pain; 
but I miſtook it for baſhfulneſs. Thus with a lucky 
prejudice in favour of a perſon, we transform the moſt 
untoward indications into ſymptoms of the moſt amia- 
ble qualities. Never did the ſmile of contidence reſt 
en the lips of Robeſpierre, whilſt they are almoſt al- 
ways contracted by the four grin of envy, aiming to ap- 
_ pear diſdain, His talents, as an orator, were below 
mediocrity : his mean voice, ill choſen expreſſions, 
and faulty pronunciation, rendered his diſcourſe very - 
tireſome. But he maintained principles with, warmth 
and perſeverance ; and there was ſome courage in con- 
tinuing to do this, at a time when the defenders of the 
cauſe of the people were infinitely diminiſhed in num- 
ber. The court deteſted and calumniated them: to 
ſupport and encourage them, therefore, was the duty 
of the patriots. I eſteemed Robeſpierre on this ac- 
count, and I told him ſo; and when he was not a very 
conſtant attendant at the little committee, he occa- 
ſtonally came to dine with me. I had been ſtruck 
with the terrour he diſcovered the day of the king's 
flight to Varennes, That afternoon, I met him at Pe- 
Gonis where * Gig with is that. the royal . 
wo 


11 
would not having taken ſuch a ſtep, without hav- 
ing a coalition in Paris, to dire& a maſſacre 'of the 
- patriots; and that he expected not to live four 
and twenty hours. Pétion and Briſſot on the contrary 
| ſaid, that this flight would be the king's ruin, and that 


advantage muſt be taken of it: that the people were 


. excellently diſpoſed, and would be more clearly con- 
vinced of the treachery of the court by this ſtep, than 
| they would have been by the ableſt publications : that 
this ſingle ſact rendered it evident to all, that the king 
would not maintain the conſtitution, to which he had. 
ſworn: and that this was the time to ſecure one leſs 
heterogenous, and, in order to it, prepare men's minds 
for a republic. | Robeſpierre, with his uſual ſneer, and 
biting his nails, aſked what was a republic! The plan 
of a paper entitled the Republican, of which two num- 
bers only were publiſhed, was now formed. Dumont 
of Geneva, a ſenſible man, was the editor; du Chate- 
let, an officer in the army, lent his name; and Condor- 
cet, Briſſot, and others, prepared to aſſiſt in it. The 


_ » ſeizure of Lewis XVI gave Robeſpierre great plea- 
ſure; for in it he ſaw the prevention of miſchief, and 


ceaſed to fear tor hiraſelf : the others were grieved at 
it; they perceiving the return of a peſt into the go 
vernment, that intriguing would revive, and that the 
efferveſcence of the people, allayed by the pleaſure of 
ſeeing the culprit detained, would no longer ſecond 
the efforts of the friends of freedom. They judged 
rightly; and the more ſurely, becauſe the reconcilia- 
tion of Lafayette with the Lameths proved to them the 
exiſtence of a new coalition, which could not have the 
8 — good for it's foundation. It was not poſſible to 
counterbalance 


„ 

counterbalance it, unleſs by the force of the general 
opinion diſplayed in a powerful manner; for which 
the patriots had only their pens, and their voices; but 
when ſome popular commotion came to their aid, they 
availed themſelves of it with pleaſure, without inquir- 
ing how it was produced, or giving themſelves much 
concern about it. There was behind the curtain an 
intereſted perſon, whom the ariſtocrats accuſed with 
ſuch vehemence, that the patriots were tempted to 
pardon him, ſo long as they perceived nothing, but 
what might be turned to the common good: beſides, 
they could not perſuade themſelves, that he was any 
"MY formidable. 

It is not eaſy to command our paſſions in the time 
of a revolution: there is indeed no inſtance of one ac- 
compliſhed without them. Great obſtacles are to be 
overcome: and this cannot be affected without an ar- 
dour, and a devotion to the cauſe, which muſt either 
proceed from enthuſiaſm, or produce it. When this 
is the caſe, we ſeize with avidity what may ſerve our 
purpoſe, and loſe the faculty of perceiving what may 
prove injurious. Hence that confidence, that eagerneſs to 
profit by a ſudden movement, without tracihg it to it's 
origin, to know juſtly how to direct it: hence that in- 
delicacy, if I may ſo ſay, in the concurrence of agents 
whom we do not eſteem, but whom we permit to act, 
becauſe they appear to promote the ſame end. D'Or- 
leans ſtanding ſingly was ſurely not to be feared : but 
his name, his relationſhips, his wealth, and his adviſers, 
gave him great means: he acted unqueſtionably a ſe- 
cret part in all the popular commotions : men of pure 
intentions ſuſpected it, but-theſe ferments they deemed 
neceſſary, to raife the inert maſs: they contented them- 

| ſelves 
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ſelves with taking no ſhare in them, and flattered them- 
| ſelves, that they ſhould turn all to the benefit of the 
public: beſides, they were more inclined to attribute 
to d'Orleans the deſire of revenging himſelf on a 
, — which had deſpiſed him, and which he would 
be well pleaſed to humble, than the deſign of his own 
elevation. | 
The jacobins . a petition to the aſſembly, | 
to demand of it, to paſs judgment on the traitor, who 
had fled: or to requeſt it, to take the ſenſe of the peo- 
ple on the puniſhment, which he might deſerve; and 
in the mean time to declare, that he had loſt the con- 
fidence of thoſe of Paris. Laclos, a man of great 
parts, whom nature had formed for comprehenfive 
views, and whoſe vices had dedicated all his faculties 
to intrigue ; Laclos, devoted to d' Orleans, and of great 
weight in his council, made this propofat to the jaco- 
bins; who received it, and with whom it was abetted 


by ſome hundreds of tumultuaries and ſtreet · walkers, 


who tumbled from the Palais- Royal into the place of 
their meeting at ten o'clock at night. I faw them ar- 
rive. The ſociety deliberated wh that mob, who alſo, 
voted ; it decreed the ſubſtance of the Petition ; add 
it appointed a committee to draw it up, in which were 
| Laclos and Briſſot. They were employed on it that 
very night: for it had been refolved; that a deputationt 
of the ſociety thoutd carry it to the Champ-de-Mars 
the nent day, there to be thown to all, who might wiſh 
to examine: and ſign it. Laclos pretended a head- ach 
ariſing from want of ſleep, which-would not ſaffer him 
to holdꝭ the pen, and requeſted Briſſot to take it; and 

converfing with him on the compoſition, he propofed, 
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for the laſt article, I know not what clauſe, which re- 
vived royalty, and opened a door for d' Orleans. Brif- 
ſot, ſurpriſed, rejected it with eagerneſs; and the other, 
an able politician, gave it up, with the pretence of not 
having ſufficiently weighed it's conſequences: well 
knowing, that he could ſtill flide it in; and in fact it did 
appear in the printed paper diſſeminated abroad as the 
refolution of the jacobins. But when the ſociety, aſ- 
ſembled the next morning to examine the petition 
drawn up, and fend it away, was informed, that the 


national affembly had decided on the queſtion of the | 
king, it diſpatched a committee to the” Champ-de- 


Mars, to announce to the people, that the decree re- 
ſpecting the king having paſſed, the propoſed petition 
could no longer take place. I was at the Champ-de-la- 
Federation *, led thither by curioſity. There were 
not more than two or three hundred perſons diſperſed 
about the environs of the altar of the country, from 


which deputies of the cordeliers, of the fraternal fo- 


cieties, bearing pikes with inflammatory inſcriptions, 
harangued the by-ſtanders, and animated their indig- 
nation againſt Lewis XVI. It was ſaid, the jacobins 
| having ſuppreſſed their petition, it was requiſite, that 
the zealous citizens ſhould frame another, and affern- 


ble the next day for that purpoſe. At this juncture 


the partiſans of the court, feeling the neceſſity of ſtrix 
ing terrour into theſe, combined together the means 
of making a grand ſtroke. The trains were laid in 


confequence ; and the unexpected proclamation of 


martial law, and it's prompt:execution, produced what 
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has been juſtly called the maſſacre of the Champ-de - 


Mars. The terrified people durſt not ſtir.; part of the 
national guard, ſeduced or deceived, ſeconding La- 
fayette, from obſequiouſneſs to the court, or blind con- 


fidence in his pretended patriotiſm, ſerved as a ram- 


part againſt it's fellow-citizens : the ſtandard of death 


was diſplayed from the town-hall, and the whole of 


the reviſion was made under it's influence. The eſtab- 
liſhment of the feuillans had been planned much 
about the ſame time, to weaken the jacobins; and 
certainly the whole proceedings of the coalition at 
that period evinced, how much the court and it's par- 
tiſans were ſuperiour to their adverſaries in weaving 
a tiſſue of intrigues. 


I never knew affright comparable to that of Robeſ · 


| pierre under theſe circumſtances. There was indeed 
a talk of putting him on his trial, meant probably to 


intimidate him ; and it was ſaid, that there was a plot 


batching at the Feuillans againſt him, and the commit- 
tee, who drew up the petition at the Jacobins. Ro- 
land and I were really uneaſy on his account. We 
drove to his houſe, at the farther end of the Marſh, at 
eleven at night, to offer him an aſylum : but he had 
already quitted his habitation. Thence we proceeded 
to Buzot, to tell him, that perhaps he would do well, 
without leaving 'the ſociety of the jacobins, to enter 


into that of the feuillans, to ſee what paſſed, and to 
he ready to defend any whom they might intend to 
Perſecute. Buzot heſitated ſome time, at length he 


' faid: ſpeaking of Robeſpierre: I would do any 
thing to-ſave that unhappy young man ; though I am 
| far from entertaining the ſame opinion of him as ſome 


- 


2241 others: 
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others: he thinks too much of himſelf, to be greatly in 
love with liberty; but he ſerves it's cauſe, and that is 
enough for me. Yet the public muſt take place of 
him. I ſhould be inconſiſtent in my principles, and 
give a. falſe idea of them, if I went to the Feuillans. 1 
have too much repugnance to a part, that would give 
me two faces. Gregoire is gone thither : he will let 
us know what paſſes: and nothing can be done againſt 
Robeſpierre, without the agency of the aſſembly, 
where I ſhall always be ready to defend him. For my 
part, I have ſeldom gone to the Jacobins of late, be- 
cauſe the ſet grieves me, and appears more hideous in 
it's noiſy aſſemblies ; but I ſhall be aſſiduous in my at- 
tendance there, as long as the voice of perfecution is 
raiſed againſt a ſociety, which I believe to be uſeful to 
the cauſe of freedom.” Theſe words paint the. mind 
of Buzot: he acts, as he ſpeaks, with truth and recti- 
tude: his character is probity itſelf, arrayed in the 
pleaſing garb. of ſenſibility. ' I had diſtinguiſhed him 
in our little committee, by the ſoundneſs of his advice, 
and that decided manner, which characteriſes a man 
of integrity. He lived not far from us : he had a wife, 
_ an affable woman, but not on a par with him ; and we 
viſited frequently. When the ſucceſs of Roland's 
miſſion with reſpe& to the debt of the commune of 
Lyons allowed us to return to Beaujolois, we kept up 
a correſpondence with Buzot and Robeſpierre. That 
with the former was the more regular: between us 
there was greater ſimilarity, a wider foundation for 
friendſhip, and an abundance of materials to ſupport 
it. It became intimate and unalterable. Elſewhere 
I fall ſay, how this connection was drawn cloſer- 


64 1 
The raiſon of Roland detained him ſeven months 
at Paris. We quitted that City in the middle of fep- 
tember, after he had obtained for Lyons all it could 
defire ; and we ſpent the autumn in the . em · 
ployed in the vintage. 
One of the laſt acts of the conftituent alembiy Was 
5 the ſuppreſſion of inſpectors. We confidered, whe- 


mer we ſhould determine to remain in the country, 


or rather ſpend the winter in Paris ; there to prefer 
the claim of Roland to a penſion, after having been 
forty years in office; and at the ſame time purſue his 
tabours for the Encyclopedia, more eafy in the focus 
of ſcience, amidf artiſts and men of letters, than. in 
the depth of a defert. 
We returned to Paris in the month of december. 
The members of the conſtituent aſſembly had returned 
to- their ſeveral homes. Petion had been appointed 
te the mayoralty, and was wholly occupied with the 
cares of that office. There was no particular object 
ts rally around: and we ſaw Briflot hirſelf much leſs 
frequently. The whole of our attention cetitred at 
home. Roland's induſtry led him te project the 
ſcheme of a journal of uſeful arts; and we ſought in 


e pleaſures of ſtady to withdraw. our' minds from 


public: affairs, the ſtate of whieh appeared to us diſ⸗- 
treſſing. Many deputies of the legiſlative aſſembly, 
| however, met ſometimes at the houſe of one of them, 
iu Yendaome: ſquare; and Roland, whoſe patriotiſm 
aud knowledge were eſteemed, was invited to make 
one of the party: but the diftance he diſliked, and ſel- 
dom went. One: of our friends, who was there fre- 
| yy informed us, about the middle of march, that 
e the 


————. 
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the intimidated court ſought in it's embörraſſinent to 
do ſomething, to give it popularity; that it would 
have no averſion to form a jacobin miniſtry; and that 
the patriots were buſied in endeavouring to make the 
choice fall on men of ſteadineſs and ability; which 
was of the more importance, becauſe it might only 
be a ſnare on the part of the court, which would not 
be ſorry to have wrong-headed perſons forced upon it, 
who might become juſt objects of complaint or ſcorn. 
He added, that ſome had thought of Roland, whoſe 
character in the learned world, miniſterial knowledge, 
and public reputation for juſtice and firmneſs, pro- 
miſed ſtability. Roland at that time went pretty fre- 
quently to the jacobin ſociety, and was one of it's 
committee of correſpondence. The | idea appeared to 
me viſionary, and made little impreſſion on my mind. 
The 21ſt of the ſame month, Briſſot came to me in 
the evening, and repeated the ſame obſervations upon a 
more poſitive manner ; aſking whether Roland would 
conſent to take ſuch a burden on his ſhoulders. ' I 
replied, that, having mentioned the ſubje& to him in 
the courſe of converſation, when it was firſt ſtarted, 
he had weighed it's difficulties and dangers, which his 
zeal and activity were not then diſpoſed to reject; 
but it would be neceſſary to examine the buſineſs 
more cloſely. The courage of Roland did not ſhrink : 
his knowledge of his own ſtrength inſpired him with 
a confidence of being ſerviceable to the cauſe of free - 
dom and his country: and this anſiver was given to 
Briſſot the next day. Ne FB 
Friday, the 23d, at eleven in the evening, he came 
to our houſe with Dumouriez ; who; having Juſt left 
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the council, proceeded to inform Roland of his being 
appointed miniſter of the home-department, and ſalute 
him as his colleague. They remained a quarter of an 
hour; and a time was named for Roland to be ſworn 
in the next day. That man,, ſaid I to my huſband 
after their departure, ſpeaking of Dumouriez, whom 
I then ſaw for the firſt time, has a ſubtle mind, and a 
deceitful look: perhaps he is more to be. diltruſted, 
than any perſon in the world: he has expreſſed great 
pleaſure at the patriotic choice he was employed to 
announce, yet I ſhall not be ſurpriſed, if ſome future. 
day he procure your difmiſſion.—Indeed, that ſingle 
view of Dumouriez exhibited him to me ſo very dif- 
| ferent from Roland, that I could not ſuppoſe it poſſi - 
ble, they ſhould long remain connected together. On 
the one {ide I beheld integrity and frankneſs perſoni- 
fied, and rigid juſtice devoid of all the qualifications 
of a courtier, and of the caution of a man of the world: 
on the other I fancied I difcovered a libertine of great 
parts, a hardy chevalier, who would make a jeſt of 
any thing, except his own intereſt and fame. It was 
not difficult to infer, that ſuch elements would repel 
each other. 

The incredible induſtry of Roland, his readineſs in 
| „and his great propenſity to method, ſoon en- 

abled him, when miniſter, to arrange in his head all 
the branches ef his department. But the principles 
and habits of the chief clerks rendered his employ» 
ment extremely laborious, It was neceſſary for him 
to be continually on his guard, and extremely atten» 
tive, to let nothing contradictory paſs ; and he had 
* to contend with his. agents, He ſtrongly 
felt 
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felt the neceſſity of changing them : but he was' too 
prudent to do this, before he had become' familiar 
with affairs, and ſecured perſons to ſupply their places. 
With reſpect to the council, it's ſittings reſembled 
rather the converſations of a private company, than 
the deliberations of ſtateſmen. Each miniſter carried 
to it orders and proclamations to be ſigned ; and the 
miniſter of juſtice preſented decrees to be ſanctioned. 
The king read the gazette; put queſtions to each, 
reſpecting his own concerns, thus artfully diſplaying 
that kind of intereſt reſpecting them all, of which the 
great know how to make a merit; talked like a good 
' ſort of man about affairs in general; and at every 
turn profeſſed, with an air of frankneſs, his deſire to 
maintain the conſtitution. I have ſeen Roland and 
Claviere almoſt enchanted for three weeks with the 
king's diſpoſition, crediting him on his own word, 


and rejoicing, like honeſt-hearted men, at the turn 


things muſt take. © Good God! ſaid I to them: 
© when I ſee you ſet out for the council in this unſuſ- 


petting diſpoſition, you always ſeem to me on the 


brink of committing ſome folly.— I could never put 


faith in the conſtitutional vocation of a king born and 


brought up to deſpotiſm, and accuſtomed to exerciſe 
it. Lewis XVI muſt have been a man far beyond 
the common race of mortals, to be ſincerely the friend 
of a conſtitution, that reſtrained his power: and had 


he been ſuch a man, he would never have permitted 
the arrival of thoſe events, which brought on ths con- 


ſtitution. 


The firſt time Roland appeared at court, the 8 
neſs of his VO his round hat, and ſhoes tied with 
T2 ribbands, 
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ribbands, aſtoniſhed and offended all the valets; thoſe 
beings, who, their exiſtence depending ſolely on eti- 
quette, believe the ſafety of the ſtate depends on it's 
preſervation. The maſter of the ceremonies, approach- 
ing Dumouriez with an alarmed countenance and con- 
tracted brow, whiſpered him, glancing a look at Ro- 
land from the corner of his eye; © why, fir! he has no 
buckles in his ſhoes!'— Ah! fir: all is loſt ” anſwered 
Dumouriez, with a gravity fit to make any one burſt 
with laughter. 

A council was held four times a week: the mini- 
ſters having agreed to dine together in turn on theſe 
days, on friday they met at my table. Degrave was 
then miniſter at war. He was a little man, in every 
ſenſe of the word: nature had formed him gentle and 
timid; his prejudices prompted him to be lofty; his 
heart inſpired him with the deſire of being amiable; 
and endeavouring to reconcile theſe, he became in 
reality nothing. Methinks I ſee him walking with 
the gait of a courtier, his head erect on his ſlight 
body, diſplaying the whites of his blue eyes, which he 
cannot keep open after dinner without the aid of two 
or three cups of coffee, ſpeaking little, as through re- 
ſerve, but in reality for want of ideas4 and at length 
ſo bewildering himſelf in the affairs of his department, 
as to aſk leave to retire. _Lacofe, a true clerk in office 
of the ancient order, of which he had the inſignificant 
and awkward look, frigid air, and dogmatic tone, 
+ wanted: none of thoſe advantages which ariſe from 
being hackneyed i in buſineſs: but his cloſe exteriour 
concealed a violence of temper, the exceſſes of which 
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had neither the activity, nor extenſive views, neceſſary 


for a miniſter. Duranthon, who had been called from 


Bourdeaux to be made miniſter of juſtice, was an 


honeſt man, they ſay, but very indolent. His air was 


yain ; and his timid diſpoſition, and pompous tattle, 
made him always appear to me an old woman. Cla- 
viere, reputed able in finance before he was miniſter, 
has ſkill in that ſubject, 1 believe, of which. I am no 
judge. Active and induſtrious, naturally iraſcible, 
obſtinate, as moſt men are, who live much in the 
retirement of the cloſet, cavilling and ſtiff in debate, 
could not avoid claſhing with Roland, dry and pe- 


remptory in diſpute, and not leſs attached to his opi- 


nions. | Theſe two men were formed to eſteem, with- 


out ever loving each other; and they did not belle 


their deſtiny. De had of what is called parts 
more than all, and of morality leſs than any one of 
them. Diligent and brave, a good general, an able 
courtier, writing well, delivering himſelf with fluency, 
and capable of great undertakings, he wanted only 
more conſiſtency. of mind, or a cooler head to follow 
the plin he had-conceived. Pleaſant with his friends, 
and ready to deceive them all; gallant with women, 
but by no means calculated to ſucceed with thoſe, 
whom a tender intercourſe might ſeduce ; he was 
formed for miniſterial intrigue, and a corrupt court. 
His brilliant qualities, and the intereſt of his fame, 
gave room for a perſuaſion, that he might be em- 
ployed with advantage in the army of the republic: 


and perhaps he would have proceeded in the right | 


path; if the convention had been prudent ; for he is 
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L 1 
too able not to act like an honeſt man, when it would 
promote his intereſt and reputation. 

Degrave was ſucceeded by Servan, an honeſt man, 
in the fulleſt ſignification of the term, of an ardent 
temper and pure manners, with all the auſterity of a 
philoſopher, and the benevolence of a feeling heart, 
an enlightened patriot, a brave ſoldier, a vigilant mi- 
niſter, he needed only more coolneſs of mind, and more 
ſtrength of character. 

The troubles on the ſcore of religion, and the dif. 
poſitions of foreign enemies, calling for decifive de- 
_ erees, the refufal of ſanctioning them completely ſtrip- 
ped off the veil from Louis XVI; whole good faith 
was already ſtrongly ſuſpected by thoſe of his mini+ 
ſters, who had been induced to believe it real. At 
firſt the refuſal was not poſitive: the king would con- 
fider the ſubje&: he put off the ſanction till the fol- 
lowing council, and always found reafons ſtill to defer 
it. Theſe procraſtinations gave the miniſters room to 
declare their ſentiments boldly. Roland and Servan, 
in particular, infiſted without ceaſing, and uttered the 
moſt ſtriking truths with great energy. | 

Their ſituation became critical; the commonwealth 
was in danger: it was requilite, that the really patriotic 
| miniſters ſhould obtain what was neceſſary to ſave it, 
or retire, that they might not be aſſiſting in it's ruin. 

Roland propofed to his colleagues a letter to the king 
to this eſſect. Claviere cavilled at it's expreſſions, 
Duranthon, who liked his place, was unwilling to riſk 
it's loſs, if he could retain it, without being a traitor 
confeſt. Lacoſte did not approve of firong mea- 
ſures ; and the will of the king appeared to him, at 

bottom, 


1 


bottom, the beſt of all rules. Dumouriez left them 


to debate, and attended to his own cards. He me- 


ditated revenge, for what he conſidered as a trick: 
the fack was as follows. | 
A certain rumour, which is not indeed the opinion 
of the public, but which precedes and indicates it, 
| prevailed againſt Bonnecarrere, whom Dumouriez 


had made director-general of the department of fo- 


reign affairs. He had the reputation of an intriguer, 
and poſſeſſed the talents, diſpoſition, and manners of 
one: at leaſt ſo I have heard men of probity ſay, who 
related ſome circumſtances of his life, and lamented 
the choice Dumouriez had made. 

The report was fpread of ſome place being be- 
ſtowed, or affair ſettled, by Bonnecarrere, at the price 
of a hundred thouſand livres [£4167], part of which 
was to be given to madam de Beauvert, the miſtreſs 
of Dumouriez ; who lived in his houſe, and prefided at 
his table, to the great diſpleaſure of men of ſenſe, 
who were friends to morals and to liberty. For this 
licentiouſneſs in a ſervant of the public, charged with 
affairs of ſtate, too ſtrongly ſhowed a contempt of 
decorum; and madam de Beauvert, ſiſter of Rivarol; 


well known to his diſcredit, was ſurrounded with imps 


of the ariſtocracy, little to be commended on any ac- 

count. Had not the conduct of Dumouriez been 
| — on principle, it was impolitic, and calcu- 
lated to excite ſuſpicion. 

I was frequently viſited by Briſſot, and feveral other 
members of the legiſlative afſembly. At my houſe 
they frequently met the miniſters; and kept up that 
kind of intimacy with them, which is requiſite amongſt 
F4 men, 
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men, who, devoted to the cauſe of the public, have 
need of underſtanding and informing one another, to 
ſerve it the more effectually. The ſtory of Bonne- 
carrere was related to one of them: the perſon told 
the names of the parties concerned, and the notary in 
whoſe hands the money was depoſited, or who was 
appointed to receive it. The particulars have eſcaped 
my memory. I only recollect, that two men of cha- 
racter came to my houſe to aver them in the preſence 
of three or four deputies, one of whom, a friend of 
Dumouriez, had deſired to hear the whole from their 
mouths. It was. reſolved to repeat to Dymouriez, 
with a degree of ſolemnity, what had already been 
repreſented to him in private, on the neceſſity, both 
for the public good and his own, of making his con- 
duct, and the choice of his agents, more conformable 
to the political principles, which he profeſſed to en- 
tertain. The converſation in conſequence took place 
in the preſence of his colleagues and three or four 
deputies. Roland, availing himſelf of the liberty, to 
which his years and character entitled him, pointed 
out to Dumouriez the importance of his conducting 
himſelf with more ſtrictneſs and prudence. Every 
one agreed, that this action of Bonnecarrere ought to 
open his eyes reſpecting the director - general, and de- 
termine him to beſtow the place on another. - Du- 
mouriez, whom the talents of Bonnecarrere well 
ſuited, and who gave himſelf little concern on the 
ſcore of morality, liſtened to the remarks of his friends 
with great indifference, and at length rejected them 
with anger. From that moment he diſcontinued to 
ſee 478 deputies, was more cool. to his colleagues, 

; and 


* 
and no doubt thought only of diſplacing thoſe, whoſe 
gravity moſt diſpleaſed him. I foreſaw the effett of 


this conference, and ſaid to Roland: © if you were an 
intriguer, capable of modelling your conduct after 


the errours of the ancient court and it's practice, I 
would ſay, that the moment is come, to ruin Dumou- 
riez, leſt he play you ſome ill turn. But honeſt men 
underſtand not this petty warfare.; and Roland was as 
N of having —_— to at as ill. * to Cone 

The ee e of the fanfive —— refuſati 
the utmoſt verge of delay was at hand. We felt, 
that, the council not poſſeſſing fufficient unity and 
vigour to deliver it's ſentiments in a body, it befitted 
the integrity and courage of Roland, to advance 
alone; and between us we concluded on his famous 
letter to the king. He had carried it with him to the 
council, to read it openly, the very day when the king; 
preſſed anew for his ſanction, required each of his 
miniſters to give him his opinion written and ſigned, 
and quickly diverted the converſation to other affairs. 
Roland returned home, added a few miſſive lines to 
his letter, and delivered the whole into the hands of 
the king the 11th of june in the morning, 


* e * bi s$ FILE» 


LENT. 


8 ane: houſe with a ſmiling countenance, and faid to 
give me joy: I have the honour of being dif 
miſſed. '— My huſband, then, replied I, wh ſoon 
ſhare it; and I am a little piqued, that you take the 
lead.” He related to me, that, having gone to the king 
in the morning on ſome private affairs, he had ſpoken 
* ki with Warmth. on the neceſſity of the camp of 

en twenty 
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twenty thouſand men, if he meant ſincerely to oppoſe 
the defigns of the enemy; that the king turned his 
back upon him in very ill humour; and that Dumou. 
riez, at the inſtant, came from the war- office, whither 
he had gone to take his portfolio, in virtue of an 
order, of which he, was the bearer.—* Dumouriez ?' 
Ves: he is acting a vile part; but I am not ſur- 
priſed at it.'—The three preceding days Dumouriez 
had been frequently at the Tuileries, and held long 
conferences with the queen; with whom, it may not 
be impertinent to obſerve, Bonnecarrere had ſome 


intereſt, through the women. Roland, informed that 


Servan was in my apartment, quitted the perſons to 
whom he was giving audience, heard what had oc- 
curred, and invited his. colleagues, der ex- 
eepted, to come to him. 

It was Roland's opinion, that they ſhould not wait 
for their diſmiſfion: but, that of Servan being pro- 


nounced, it became all, who profeſſed the ſame prin- 
ciples, to offer their reſignations; unleſs the king 


recalled Servan, and diſmiſſed Dumouriez, with whom 
they could no longer fit at the council-tabte. Had 


the four miniſters acted thus, the court, I have no 


doubt, would have been a little embarraſſed to replace 
them, Lacoſte and Duranthon would have done them- 
ſelves honour, and the affair would have been rendered 
more' ftriking to the public: out it became ſo ina 
different manner. 

The miniſters arrived, and deliberated nr, 
without coming to any reſolution, except that they 
ſhould meet the next morning at eight, and Roland 
mould prepare a letter in the mean time. I could 
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never have believed, had not circumſtances brought 
me to experience it, how rarely correctneſs of judg- 
ment and firmneſs of character are to be found; con- 
ſequently how few men are fit for the management of 
affairs, and ſtill leſs to govern, Would you have 
theſe two qualities united to perſect dilintereſtednefs 
in one man, he is the phenix, ſcarcely poſſible to be 
found, It is no longer ſurpriſing to me, that men 
ſuperiour to the vulgar, and placed at the head of 
empires, commonly entertain a ſovereign contempt 
for their ſpecies; it is the almoſt inevitable conſe- 
quence of an extenſive knowledge of the world; and 
to eſcape the faults, into which it may lead them, to 
whom the happineſs of nations is entruſted, requires 
an extraordinary fund of philoſophy and 20 
nimity. 

Their appointment the minded kept. They best 
tated about the letter; and at length concluded, that 
it would be better to go to the king, and declare their 
ſentiments in perſon. This expedient appeared to 
me a mode of eluding the buſineſs: a man cannot 
ſpeak ſo forcibly as he can write to a perſon, whom, 
from his rank, and the power of cuſtom, he would 
treat with great reſpect. It was agreed to call ow 
Lacoſte, who had not yet made his appearance, and 
to take him with them, or at leaſt to propoſe to him 
to join the reſt. Scarcely had theſe gentlemen aſſem- 
bled together at the navy-office, when a meſſage came 
from the king to Duranthon, ordering him to repair 
alone to the palace immediately. Clavière and Ro- 
land faid, they would wait his return at the chancery. 
1 was not long before Duranthon arrived; and ſilently, 

with 
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wich a long face, and an hypocritical appearance of 
ſorrow, drew flowly from his pocket an order from 
the king for each of the other two. Give them us; 


ſaid Roland, with a ſmile: © I perceive our dilatorineſs 


has made us loſe the fart.” 
their diſmiſſions. 


In fa& he brought 


I am diſmiſſed too: ſaid. my huſband to me on 


his return.— I hope,” replied I, that you merit it 
more than any other : but do not by any means allow 
the king to announce it to the aſſembly : and ſince he 
has not profited by the leſſon given him in your letter, 
it ſhould be rendered uſeful to the public, by making 
it acquainted with it's contents. Nothing appears to 
me more conſiſtent. with the courage of having written 


it, than the hardihood of ſending a copy of it to the 


aſſembly : in hearing of your nen it . be 
acquainted. with it's cauſe.” . 

This idea could not. be other than highly pleaſing 
to: my huſband. It was adopted: and the world. 
knows how the aſſembly honoured the three miniſters, 


by. declaring, that they carried with them the regret 


of the nation; as it approved the letter, by ordering 


it to be printed, and ſent to the departments. In my 
oven mind I am convinced, and I think the event has 


demonſtrated, that the letter of Roland contributed 


greatly to enlighten France: it exhibited to the king, 
with ſo much force and wiſdom, what his own intereſt 
required him to perform, that it was natural to infer, 
he would not have refuſed his compliance, were he not 


determined to oppoſe the maintenance of the dun- 
tution., >, | 

When, I les, that es was in n Rolands cloſet, 
7 | when 


Wiz 


when we read the copy of that letter, and deemed it 
à bold ſtep; when I reflect how often that man has 
witneſſed our enthuſiaſm in the cauſe of liberty, and 
our zeal to ſerve it; and now ſee him at the head of 
that arbitrary authority, which oppreſſes us and 
perſecutes us as the enemies of the republic: I aſk 
myſelf, whether I be awake, or whether the dream muſt 
not terminate in the puniſhment of that WE 
hypocrite. 

Thus we returned to Private life. Perhaps I ſhall 
be aſked, whether I never had any more circunſtan- 
tial account of the manner, in which Roland was 
called to the miniſtry. This I can affirm I have not 3 
and even that it never occurred to me, to inquire 


further concerning it: for it appeared to me to be 


brought about in the ſame way, in which ſo many 
other things are in this world; the idea occurred to 


ſome one, many approved it, and thus ſupported 


it reached ſome perſon capable of carrying it into 
effect. I ſaw, that it had ſtruck ſome of the deputies: 
who firſt propoſed it, I know not, or by whom it was 
imparted to the court. Roland neither knew more 
of it, nor gave himſelf farther concern about it, than 
I. When a ſucceſſor to Degrave was thought of for 
the war department, the miniſters and patriotic depu- 
ties did not know whom to ſelect. Almoſt all the 
officers of the army, of any repute, were ſuppoſed 
enemies to the conſtitution. Roland thought of Ser- 
van, who was in the ſervice, and had obtained the 
croſs of St. Lewis; and whoſe principles were not 
dubious, for: he had diſplayed them before the revo- 
wr ak ina performance much applauded, The Citi- 
a 3444 zen 
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zen Soldier: we knew him perſonally j having ſeen 
him at Lyons, where he had the not unmerited repu- 
tation of an active and ſagneious man: finally, in 
| 2790 he had loſt a place at court, where his civiſm 


Was not agreeable to Guynard-St-Prieſt, Theſe con- 


fiderations led the members of the council to join in 
propoſing him to the king, by whom he was accepted. 


When my huſband became miniſter, I impoſed it 


on myſelf as a law, neither to pay or receive viſits, not 
invite to my table any female. I had no great ſacri. 
fices to make on this head: for, not reſiding con- 
ſtantly at Paris, my circle was far from extenſive ; 
and beſides, I had no where kept a great deal of com- 
pany, for I am as fond of ſtudy, as I am averſe to 


cards, and the ſociety of filly people affqrds me no 


pleaſure, Accuſtomed to ſpend my days in domeſtic 
retirement, I ſhared the labours of Roland, and culti- 
_ vated my own particular taſtes, The eſtabliſhment of 
this ſtriet rule, therefore, ſheltered me from the incon- 
veniences, to which an intereſted crowd expoſes per» 
fons connected with great places, and enabled me to 
live in my own way, Of company I had never, to 
ſpeak properly, any circle. Twice a week I received 
at my table ſome of the deputies, and of the miniſters, 
and perſons with whom it was neceſſary for my huſ. 
band to converſe, or keep up his connections. Buſineſs 
was talked of before me; becauſe I had no defire of 
interfering in it, and was not ſurrounded with company 
to oecaſion diſtruſt. From all the rooms of a ſpacious 
apartment I had choſen, for my common habitation, 
the ſmalleſt ſalon, forming a cloſet, in which I had 
* my books and a bureau. It often happened, 

that 
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that ſome of the frlends or colleagues of the miniſter, 
wanting to ſpeak to him privately, would come to my 
apartment, inſtead of going to his, where he was 
ſurrounded by his clerks or the public, and requeſt me 
to ſend for him, Thus I was acquainted with the 
courſe of affairs, without intrigue or idle curioſity. 
Roland alſo took pleaſure in converſing with me 
about them afterwards in private, with that confl- 
dence, which always reigned between us, and made 
of our knowledge and opinions one common ſtock, 
It happened, too, ſometimes, that friends, who had 
only a piece of information to communicate, or & 
word to ſay, always ſure of finding me, came to deſire 
me to communicate it to him the firſt opportunity, 

It had been found neceſſary to counterbalance the 
influence of the court, the ariſtocracy, the civil lift, 
and the papers on their ſide, by popular inſtructions of 
great publicity, A daily paper, to be poſted up in 
the ſtreets, ſeemed well calculated for this purpoſe: 
but then it was neceſſary to find a judicious and en- 
lightened man, capable of following up events, and 
exhibiting them in their proper colours, to condudt it. 
Louvet, already known as an author, a man of letters, 
and a, politician, was mentioned, approved, and ac- 
cepted the office, A fund alſo was requiſite for it's 
ſupport; this was another affair, Petion himſelf had 
none for the police: yet this was indiſpenſable in a 
city like Paris, and in ſuch a ſtate of things, when it 
| was of importance to have people in pay, in order to 
be Informed in time of what might happen, or what 
was contriving. To have obtained any thing from 
the Oy would have been difficult ; as the demand 


would 


1 to ] 


would have given the alarm to the lbs of. the 
court, and met many obſtacles. It occurred, that 
Dumouriez, who had a fund for ſecret expenſes in 
the department of foreign affairs, might allow a 


monthly ſum to the mayor of Paris for the police, and 


| that from this ſhould be defrayed the coſt of the paper, 


of which the miniſter of the home department ſhould 
have the ſuperintendance. The expedient was ſim- 
ple, and was adopted. This was the origin a the 
Sentinel. 


In the courſe of july, perceiving affairs daily grow 


| worſe through the perfidy of the court, the progreſs 
of the foreign troops, and the weakneſs of the aſſem- 


bly, we conſidered where threatened liberty could 
take refuge. We frequently converſed with Barba- 
roux and Servan on the excellent diſpoſition. of the 


- "ſouth, of the energy of the departments in that region, 


and of the advantages it's ſituation afforded for eſta- 
bliſhing a republic, if the triumphant court ſhould 
Jubjugate Paris and the north. We took a map, and 


- traced the line of demarcation. Servan ſtudied the 


military . poſitions it offered: we calculated it's 
ſtrength: we inveſtigated the nature of it's produce, 
and the means of altering it: each recollected places, 
or perſons, of whom we might expect the ſupport; 
and inſiſted, that, after a revolution affording ſuch 
grand hopes, we muſt not relapſe into ſlavery, but 


ſtrain every nerve to eſtabliſi ſomewhere a free 
| government, © That muſt be our reſource,” ſaid Bar- 


baroux, if the marſeilleſe, whom I accompanied 
hither, be not ſufficiently ſeconded by the pariſians to 


| ſubdue the court, 1 hope, however, that they will 


effect 
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effect it, and that we ſhall have a convention, which 
will give a republican government to all France. 


We immediately perceived, without his explain 
ing himſelf farther; that an inſurrection was ripen- 
ing; which appeared inevitable, ſince the court was 


making preparations, that indicated a deſign of en- 
| forcing ſubmiſſion. There are, who will ſay, theſe 
were made in it's own defence: but the idea of at- 


tack would not have entered into the imagination 


of any one, or at leaſt would not have been embraced. 


by the people in general, if the court had fincerely co- 


operated in carrying the conſtitution into effect: for, 


though aware of all it's defects, the moſt ſtrenuous 


republicans deſired nothing more than that conſtitu- 
tion at the moment, and would have quietly awaited b 


it's i improvement from time and experience. 


It is true, that, at the period of a revolution, there 
will always be found, particularly amongſt a corrupt 
people, and in large cities, a claſs of men deſtitute of 
the advantages of fortune, yet covetous of her favours, 
and eager to extort them at any price, or accuſtomed 
to ſupply them by means little conſonant with equity. 
If a daring mind, courageous diſpoſition, and ſome 
native talents, diſtinguiſh one of theſe, he becomes the 


chief, or leader, of a turbulent band; quickly re- 
cruited by all thoſe, who, having nothing to loſe; are 
ready to attempt any thing; by all the dupes, they 


have art to make; and by certain individuals, diſſemi- 
"nated among them by domeſtic politicians or foreign 
powers, intereſted in fomenting diviſions, to weaken - 
thoſe who are agitated by them, and afterwards turn 


them to their own advantage, | 1 
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MY 
The pattietie ſocieties, thofe eolleftions of men 
aſſembled to delibarate on their rights and intereſts, 
have exhibited to us a picture in miniature of what 
paſſes in the great ſaciety of the nation. 1 
Firſt we have a few men of ardent. diſpoſitions, 
ſtrongly penetrated with a ſenſe of the public danger, 
and ſeeking with ſincerity to prevent it. Theſe the 
philofophers join, from à perſuaſion, that this junc- 
tion is neceſſary, to overturn the dominion of ty- 
ranny, and propagate principles beneficial to their 
fellow-creatures. In effect, grand truths are un- 
folded, and rendered common; generous ſentiments 
are rouſed and diffuſed; the impulſe is given to men's 
heads and hearts. Then come forward individuals, 
who, reclothing principles, and adopting a language 
calculated to procure their reception, ſeek to captivate 
the favour of the public, in order to obtain conſe- 
quence or places. Thefe refine upon truths, to 
render themſelves more conſpicuous ; heat the imagi- 
nation by exaggerated pictures; flatter the paſſions | 
of the populace, ever ready to admire the gigantic ; 
urge it to meaſures, in which they make themſelves 
uſeful, that they may be always thought neceſſary ; 
and finiſh with -endeavouring to excite ſufpicion 
againſt thoſe prudent or enlightened men, of whoſe 
merit they are afraid, and with whom they could not 
ſtand in competition. Calumny, at firſt employed by 
them without art, learns, from the humiliation it 
receives, to erect itſelf into a ſyſtem : it becomes a 
profound ſcience, in which they and their *. 
alone can ſucceed. 
* many of this ww threw 8 
| felyc es 


* 


e 
ſelves into the popular party againſt the court; ready 
to ſerve it for money, and as ready to betray it, if it 
ſhould become the weaker ſide. The court pretended 
to believe all ſuch who oppoſed it's deſigns, and was 
fond of confounding them under the appellation of the 
factious. The true patriots ſuffered this noiſy pack 
to take it's courſe, as ſo many ſetting dogs; and per- 
haps were not ſorry to employ it as a forlorn hope, 
that ſacrificed itſelf to the enemy. Their hatred of 
deſpotiſm allowed them not to reflect, that, if it be ab 
lowable in politics, to ſuffer good things to be effected 
by ill men, or to profit by their exceſſes for ſome uſeful 
end; it is infinitely dangerous, to aſcribe to them the 
honour of the one, or not to puniſh n for the 
other. 
All the world is e with PE revolution of 
the 1oth of auguſt. I know no more concerning it 
than the public: for, though I was inſtructed in the 
grand courſe of affairs whilſt Roland was in office, and 
attended to it with intereſt when he was no longer in 
place, I never was a confidant of what might be termed 
little manœuvres, as he was never an agent in ſuch. 

- Recalled to the miniſtry at that period, he entered 
it with freſh hopes for liberty. It is great pity, ſaid 
we, that the council is ſpoilt by that Danton, ho has 
ſuch a bad repute. Some friends, to whom I whiſ- 
pered the remark, ſaid : © what would you do? he has 
been of ſervice in the revolution, and the people love 
him: we have no occaſion to create malecontents, and 
we muſt derive from him all the good we can. It 
was well ſaid: but it is much eaſier not to afford a 
man the means of influence, than to prevent his abuſing 
< | G 2 it. 
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it. There began the faults of the patriots : the inſtant 
the court was ſubdued, an excellent council ſhould 
have been formed, all the members of which being ir- 
reproachable in their conduct, and diſtinguiſhed for 
their knowledge, ſhould have ſet forward the govern- 
ment with dignity, and impreſſed foreign powers with 
reſpect. To admit Danton into office, was to deluge 
the government with the men 1 have depicted above; 
who haraſs it, when not employed by it, and corrupt 
and debaſe it, when they participate in it's operations. 
But who was there, to make theſe reflections? who 
would have dared to communicate, and openly main- 
tain them? The choice was determined by the aſſem- 
| bly, or it's committee of twenty-one ; in which there 
were many men of merit; but not one leader; not 
one of thoſe beings ſuch as Mirabeau, formed to com- 
mand the vulgar, to condenſe into one focus the opini- 
ons of the wiſe, and to preſent them with that force 
af genius, which compels obedience the moment it is 
diſplayed. 

They did not know * to place at the bead of 
the navy. Condorcet mentioned Monge, becauſe he 
had ſeen him ſolve geometrical problems at the aca- 
demy of ſciences ; and Monge was choſen. This was 
a ſort of original, very well calculated to play tricks in 
the manner of the bears, that I have ſeen dance in the 
ditches of the town of Berne. There cannot be a- 
clumſier jack-pudding, or leſs formed for pleaſantry. 
Formerly a ſtone-cutter at Mezieres, where abbe Boſ- 
ſuet encouraged: him, and ſet him to ſtudy mathema- 
tics, he advanced himſelf by dint of induſtry, and 
ceaſed to vilit his benefaCtor, as ſoon as he began to 

7. | euſtertiin 


1 
entertain hopes of becoming his equal. A good kind 
of man, however, or knowing enough to acquire the 
reputation of being ſo, in a little circle, the moſt ſaty- 
rical members of which would not have amuſed them- 
ſelves with holding him up as merely poſſeſſing a dull 
and confined underſtanding. Still he paſſed for an honeſt 
man, and a friend of the revolution: whilſt it was ſo 
difficult to find people of capacity, and ſo many had 
proved traitors, that it began to be deemed ſufficient, 
if dependance could be placed on a man's principles, 
I need not ſpeak of his miniſtry : the deplorable ſtate _ 
of our navy too plainly evinces his incapacity and no- 


| thingneſs. 


The firſt care of Roland was to make that reform in 
his office, of which he had felt the neceſſity. He col- 
lected about him induſtrious, enlightened men, of firm 
principles: and, had he accompliſhed nothing more, 
he would have done great benefit in that branch of 
adminiſtration, He haſtened to write to all the de- 
partments, with that force which reaſon gives, that au- 
thority which belongs to truth, and that patheticalneſs 
which reſults from feeling. His letters diſplayed to 
them the new deſtiny of France, in the revolution of 
the tenth of auguſt ; and the neceſlity for all parties 
to rally round juſtice, which prevents all exceſſes ; li- 
berty, which produces the happineſs of all; good or- 
der, which alone can inſure it; and the legiſlative body, 
as charged with the expreſſion of the common will, 
| Thoſe adminiſtrative bodies, which appeared to heſi- 
tate, were ſuſpended, or broken. Great diſpatch in 
buſineſs, and the moſt active and extenſive correſpon- 
| dne, diffuſed through all parts a ſimilar ſpirit, re- 
1 8 8 3 ſtored 
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ſtored conſidence, * re· animated the interiour of the. 
kingdom. 

Danton ſcarcely ſuffered a day to paſs without. viſit 
ing me. At one time he would come to the council 
a little before the time, and would enter my apart- 
ment; or would ſtay a little after it, commonly with 
Fabre-d'Eglantine : at another he would invite him- 
ſelf to dinner with me, on days when I was not ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee company, to converſe with * 
7 about ſome buſineſs. 

It is impoſſible 'to ſhow more zeal, or a greater 
love of liberty, and deſire of unanimity with his col - 
leagues to ſerve it moſt effectually, than he diſplay- 
ed. Contemplating his forbidding and ſavage fea- 
tures, though I would ſay to myſelf, that no one ſhould 
be judged at ſight, that I was not certain of any 
thing againſt him, that the moſt honeſt man muſt have 
two characters when party ran high, and that appear- 
ances were not to be truſted, I could not bring my- 
ſelf to aſſociate the idea of a good man with ſuch a 
countenance. I never ſaw any thing, that ſo. perfectly 
characteriſed the violence of brutal paſſions, and the 
moſt aſtoniſhing audacity, half cloked under a jovial 
air, with the affectation of frankneſs and. a ſort of ſim- 
plicity. My lively imagination repreſents to me every 
perſon, with whom I am ſtruck, in the action I think 
ſuitable to his character. I cannot ſee for half an 
hour a face a little out of the common track, without 
arraying it in the garb of ſome profeſſion, or giving it 
ſome part, the idea of which it revives or impreſſes on 
my mind. This imagination has often figured to me 
Danton, with a _— in _ hand, encouraging by 
his 


* 
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his voice and at᷑tien a troop of affaſſins; more timid or 
| Tefs ferocious than himſelf: or, ſatisfied with his 
crimes, indicating his habits and propenſities by the 
| geſtures of a Sardaitapalus. I would defy an expett 

painter, not to find in the perfon of Danton all the t- 
— for ſuch a compoſition. 

Could I confine myſelf te a regular path, inſtead of 


abandoning my pen to the wandering courſe of a mind, 
that e at | large over the field of e events, I hr 


Poor ebunſeltor, more burdehed with Jebts than * "H 

and whoſe wife has ſaid, that ſhe could not have kept 
houſe, without the aſſiſtance of a guinea a week from 
her father. I would have exhibited him juſt coming 
out at the ſellion, they termed the dißrict, and making 
himſelf noticed by the ſtrength of his lungs: a great 
ſectary of the Orleans party; acquiring a ſort of com- 
petence in the courſe of that year, without his being 
| Perceived to do any thing to gain it; and obtaining a 
little celebrity by exceſſes, which Lafayette would have 
puniſhed, but which he artfully turned to his own ad- 
vantage, by ptocuring himſelf to be protected by the 
ſeQion, which he had rendered turbulent. I ſhould 
remark him declaiming with ſuccefs in the popular 
ſocieties, ſetting bitſelf up for the defender of the 
rights of all, and dedlating, that he would accept id 
Place of profit, till after the revolution; yet filling that 
of ſubſtitute to the ſolicitor of the commune; prepar- 
ing to build his influence at the Jacobims on the ruins 
_ of that of the Lameths; appearing on the tenth of 
en With thoſe who returned from the palace* J and 
- See Loaweth Narrative, p P» 17. Tranf, _ 
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arriving at the miniſtry, as a tribune in favour with the 
people, to whom it. was neceſſary to give the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſeeing him hold a ſhare in the government. From 
that period his progreſs was as rapid as bold. He at- 
tached to himſelf by largeſſes, or protected by his 
influence, thoſe greedy and miſerable men, who are 
the ſlaves of vice or want: he pointed out the men 
he dreaded, that their ruin might be effected: he paid 
the writers, and ſet on the enthuſiaſts, whom he deſ- 
tined to worry them : he refined on the revolutionary in- 
ventions of blind patriots, or adroit knaves: he framed, 
decreed, and cauſed to be carried into execution, 
ſchemes capable of ſtriking terrour, removing nume- 
rous obſtacles, amaſling heaps of wealth, and miſleading 
the public opinions on all theſe things. By his intrigues 
he formed the eleQoral body, which he openly ſwayed 
by his agents, and named the deputation from Paris to 
the convention, of which be became a member.. To 
Belgium he went to augment his treaſures ; and had 
the boldneſs to avow a fortune of 1400000 livres 
[£.58333], wallow in luxury, whilſt preaching up 

-ſans-culolitme, and ſleep on mountains of dead bodies. 
As to Fabre d'Eglantine, muffled in a cowl, armed 
with a dagger, employed in laying ſnares for the in- 
nocent, whoſe character he would defame, or to de- 
ſtroy the rich, whoſe wealth he covets, he is ſo per- 
ſectly in his character, that whoever: would paint the 

moſt abandoned hypocrite, need r. draw his w 
trait thus accoutred; - | | 
+ Theſe two men fought nadie to make me deliver my | 
eee by talking patriotiſm. On this ſubject 4 - 
had nothing to conceal, or diemble.: I avow my prin- 
| ciples 


ip. } 


ciples equally to thoſe, whom 1 ſuppoſe to participate 
in them, and thoſe, whom I ſuſpett of others leſs 
pure: to thoſe from confidence, to theſe from pride; 
for I diſdain to practiſe reſerve, even under the pre- 
tence or hope of better penetrating the mind of ano» 
ther. I form an opinion of men from their appear- 
ance; and I judge of them by their conduct at vari- 
ous times compared with their language: but myſelf 
I exhibit entire, and leave no room to doubt of what 
1 really am. 

As ſoon as the aſſembly had paſſed of it's own ac- 
cord a decree, which allowed the miniſter of the-home 
department 100000 livres [£.4167], to defray the ex- 
penſes of uſeful publications, Danton, and Fabre 
particularly, aſked me by way of converſation, whe- 
ther Roland were prepared on that point, had writers 
in readineſs to employ, &c. I anſwered, that he was 
no ſtranger to thoſe, who had already made themſelves 
known: that ſuch of the periodical works as were of 
a a right temper would point out the publications, 
which it was proper to encourage: that it would be 
adviſeable to ſee their authors; to form a meeting of 
them ſometimes, that they might be acquainted with 
facts, the knowledge of which it would be uſeful to 
diſſeminate, and agree on the moſt efficacious method 
of leading men's minds to the ſame point. That if 
either of: them, Fabre or Danton, knew any in parti- 
cular, they ſhould mention them, and come with them 

to the miniſter ; where they might converſe, once a 
week for inſtance, on what ought more eſpecially to 
occupy their pens under the exiſting circumſtances. . 

6 We have a 2 anſwered 2 for a paper 

ö | to 
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to be poſted up, to be entitled Compte rendu au Penne 
ſouverain, © An Account to the ſovereign People,“ 
which ſhall exhibit a ſketch of the late revolution, 


and in which Camille-Deſmoulins, Robert, and ſome 


others, will write.'— Very well! you muſt introduce 
them to Roland.'—This he took care not to do, and 
ſpoke no more of the paper; which however was 
begun, as ſoon as the aſſembly had given the council 
two millions [C. 83333] for ſecret expenſes, Danton 
| faid to his colleagues, that it was fit each miniſter 


ſhould have the employment of a portion of this ſum in 
his own department ; but thoſe of the home depart- 
ment and foreign affairs having already ſimilar funds, 
this ſhould be at the diſpoſal of the other four, who 


would thus have each ſo many hundred thouſand | 


livres. Roland ſtrongly objected to this propoſal. He 


ſhowed, that the deſign of the aſſembly. had been, to 


give the executive power, at. this critical period, all 
the neceſſary means of acting with promptitude : that 
the council colleddively was to decide on the employ- 


ment of this fund, at the demand, and on the objects 


brought forward by each: and declared, that, for his 


own part, he would never make any uſe of it, without 
the approbation of the council, to whom the ſum was 


| Intraſted, and to whom it belonged to know how it 
was applied“. Danton replied, ſwore according to 
ſures, of ſecreſy, and of freedom. The others, faduced 


* He expended of this fund only 1200]. SY in an N 
payable to Hell, who had been member of the conſtituent aſſembly, 


for the expenſe of a . Tg 
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perhaps by the pleaſure of playing each his own game, 
declared for his opinion; contrary to all juſtice, deli- 
cacy, and ſound policy; and in ſpite of the -proteſts 
of Roland, and his reſolute oppoſition, the rigidity of 
which gave diſpleaſure. Danton quickly drew his 
hundred thouſand crowns { {.20833] out of the public 
treaſury, and did with them what he thought proper : 
yet this did not prevent his obtaining from Servan 
600001. [{ 2500], and from Lebrun more, out of the 
ſecret funds of their departments, under different pre- 
tences. To the aſſembly he never gave any account ; 
contenting himſelf with affirming, that he had ac- 
counted to the council: and to this council he only 
ſaid, at a meeting at which Roland was not preſent 
on account of indiſpoſition, that he had given twenty 
thouſand livres to one, ten to another, and ſo of the 
reſt, on account of the revolution, ot their patriotiſm, 
and the like. 

Thus Servan related the _ to me. The ** 
interrogated by the aſſembly on the ſubject, to the 
queſtion, whether Danton had given them any ac- 
count, anſwered ſimply yes. But Danton had acquired 
ſo much power, that theſe timid men were 1 to 
offend him. 

Immediately after the retirement wa Servan, 8 
no longer finding any oppoſition from the war- office, 
poiſoned the army with cordeliers, as cowardly as 
avaricious; who promoted plunder and devaſtation; 
rendered the ſoldiers as ferocious to their countrymen 
as to their enemies; made the revolution odious to the 
neighbouring people, by exceſſes of all kinds, which | 
1 practiſed in the name of the republic and, every 


where | 
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where preaching inſubordination, prepared the mis- 
fortunes ſince experienced. 
After this no one will be aſtoniſhed to hear, that 
Danton, wanting to ſend into Brittany one of his crea- 
tures, under pretence of viſiting the ſea-ports and ex- 
amining the inſpectors, prevailed on the navy-miniſter 
to give him a commiſhon. But commiſhons of this 
kind required the ſignature of all the members of the 
council, and Roland refuſed his. Either, ſaid he to 
Monge, they, whom you employ, do their duty, or 
they do not; and of this you are competent to judge. 
If they do not, diſmiſs them without heſitation : if 
they do, why damp their ' zeal and infult them, by 
ſending to them a ſtranger, who has no connexion 
with the office, and would only prove your diſtruſt. 
Such a proceeding is by no means fitted for the cha- 
rafter of a miniſter ; and I will not ſign the commiſ- 
| fion.” The fitting of the council was drawn to ſome 
e. towards the end papers to be ſigned became 
numerous: Roland perceived, that he had put his 
name, after thoſe of all his colleagues, to the com- 
miſſion he had refuſed to ſign, which had been ſlidden 
into his hand. He cancelled it, therefore, and up- 
braided Monge, who whiſpered him: it is Danton's 
deſire: if 1 refuſe, he will denounce me to the com · 
mune, to the cordeliers, and will get me hanged. 
Well! 1, a miniſter, would die nn I would yield 
to ſuch conſiderations.” : -- | 

The bearer of this common 4 Was arreſted ; in Brit. 
tany, by order of an adminiſtration offended with his 
conduct. The cancelled ſignature of Roland appeared 
to it a ſufficient. motive, to examine the conduct of 
the 


Tn} 
the bearer narrowly ; and there were heavy complaints 
againſt him: but it was at the end of the year, when 
the mountain openly took the part of all anarchiſts ; 
and it procured a _ that Guermeur ſhould be 
ſet at liberty. - Ter re a Rn ig, 195 
I have ſuffered myſelf to be hurried away by circum- 
ſtances ; let me now reſume the chain of facts. 
Danton and Fabre ceaſed to viſit me towards the 
latter end of auguſt. No doubt they were cautious 
of expoling themſelves to attentive eyes, when they 
chanted the matins of ſeptember ; and they were fuf- 
ficiently. informed 'of the diſpoſition of Roland and 
thoſe about him. A firm, noble, and open diſpoſi- 
tion, ſtrict principles, diſplayed without oftentation, 
yet unconſtrained, and an even and regular conduQ, 
were conſpicuous to every eye. Hence they con- 
cluded, that Roland was an honeſt man, with whom 
there was nothing to be done in enterpriſes like 
their's : that his wife had no weak place, by means of 
which he could be ſwayed : that equally firm in her 
principles, ſhe poſſeſſed perhaps more of that penetra- 
tion peculiar to her ſex, which deceitful people have. 
moſt reaſon to fear. Perhaps too they gueſſed, that 
the could ſometimes wield a pen; and that ſuch a 
couple, of ſtrong reaſon, firm character, and ſome 
talents, might be injurious to their deſigns, and were. 
fit only to be ruined. The courſe of events, illuſ- 
trated by a number of circumſtances, which it would, 
be difficult for me to detail at preſent, but of which 
a lively impreſſion remains on my mind, gives to theſe 
conjectures all the evidence of demonſtration. 


. of the firſt n thought proper to be 3 
250 | by 
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by the council was, to diſpatch to the departments 


eommiltioners, inſtrutted to explain the events of the 


ioth of auguſt, and particularly to rouſe the minds of 
the people to prepare for defence, be expeditious in 
raiſing the neceſſary recruits for the armies oppoſed 
to the enemy on the frontiers, &c. When it was 
agreed to ſend them, and the ſubje&t of chooſing pro- 
per agents came to be diſcuſſed, Roland demanded to 


have till the next day to conſider whom he could pro- 


poſe.— I will take it all upon myſelf: cried Dan- 


ton: the commune of Paris will furnith us with ex- 


cellent patriots. The indolent majority of the coun- 
eil intruſted to him the care of pointing them out: 
and the next day he came to the council with com- 
miſſions ready made; ſo that nothing more was neceſ- 
fary, than to fill them up with the names he preſented, 
and ſign them. The council examined them very 
Utttle, and affixed their ſignatures, without debating 
the ſubject. Thus a ſwarm of men ſcarcely known; 
intriguers of ſections, or bawlers of clubs; patriots 


from ſublimation, and ſtill more from ' intereſt ; for 


the moſt part deſtitute of any mode of getting a live- 


lihood, except what they might aſſume, or hope to ac- 


quire, in public commotions z; but completely devoted 
to Danton their protector, and enamoured of his man- 
ners and licentious doctrines; became the repreſen- 


tatives of the executive council throughout the de- 


partments of France. 
This buſineſs always appeared to me one of the 


grandeſt party-ſtrokes of Danton, and moſt humitliat- 


ing leſſons for the council. 


1 i is OY to reflect, how fully each miniſter was 


already 
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already occupied in the affairs of his own department, 
in thoſe turbulent times, to conceive how it could be 
polſible, that honeſt men, by no means deſtitute of 
capacity, could have acted with ſuch inconſideration. 
The fact is, the miniſters of the home, naval, and 
military departments, were ſo burdened with multi- 
plicity of buſineſs, that particular affairs too com- 
pletely abſorbed their thoughts, to allow them time to 
reflect on the grand outlines of the political ſyſtem. 
The council ought to have been compoſed of men, 
whoſe ſole employment ſhould be to deliberate on 
affairs, not to carry them into execution, Danton 
filled that poſt, where leaſt was to be done: beſides, 
he gave himſelf little concern about executing. the 
duties of his office, which he ſcarcely permitted to 
accupy any part of his attention. His clerks turned 
the wheel, he truſted to them his hand, and the ma- 
chine went on, juſt as it could, without giving him 
any anxiety, All his time and attention were dedi- 
cated to intrigues, and calculations, to promote his 
views of augmenting his wealth and power. At the 
war-oftice he was continually procuring his own erea- 
tures to be placed with the armies: he found means 
to get them concerned in the contracts for it of every 
kind: he neglected no quarter, in which he could ad- 
vance theſe men, the dregs of a corrupted nation, of 
which they roſe the ſcum during the political ferment, 
at the top of which they muſt ſwim for a time: with 
theſe he augmented his credit, and made himſelf a 
faction, that ſoon. became powerful, you it is now pare- 
mount. 


{20 enemy advanced on our territories. It's pro- 
R, greſs 
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greſs became alarming. Men, who would lead the 
people, and who have ſtudied the means of ſwaying 
them, know fear to be one of the moſt powerful. 

This affection places them, who experience it, in com- 
plete ſubjection to them, who permit it to have no 
influence on their minds. How great the advantage 
of thoſe, who deſignedly inſpire it by falſe rumours or 
pretences ! This. calculation had aſſuredly been made 
by the inſtigators of the proceedings of ſeptember : 
they muſt have had the twofold object of producing 
à tumult, under favour of which, the violation of the 
priſons, and maſſacre of the priſoners, would afford 
them an opportunity of ſatiating their private animo- 
fities, and gratifying their avarice by plunder ; and at 
the ſame time of ſpreading abroad. that kind of ſtupor, 
during which the little band of daring and ambitious 
men might lay the foundations of their power. In- 
feriour agents were not difficult to be gained by the 
lure of profit: the pretence of immolating ſuppoſed 
_ traitors, from whom conſpiracies would be profeſſed 
to be dreaded, muſt ſeduce ſome weak heads, deceive 
the people, and ſerve to juſtify the action: whence 
the directors would obtain the blind devotion of their 
amply-paid ſatellites, the attachment of all who ſhared 
the profits with their leaders, and the ſubmiſſion of 
the intimidated people, ſurpriſes at the energy, or 


| perſuaded of the juſtice of an operation, to which it 


would be enchained, by having it repreſented as it's 
own work. Thus whoever durſt afterwards reprobate 
| theſe crimes was proclaimed a calumniator of the city 
of Paris, pointed out as ſuch to the fury of a certain 
claſs: of it's inhabitants, and filed a federaliſt, and a 
9 8 N cConſpirator. 
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4 tonfotracor... Such was the crime of- the ——_ 
joined to the unpardonable guilt:of ſuperiority... 
A A report of the taking of Verdun was loudly — 
| agate on the firſt of ſeptember, with great alarm. 
. The. officiating: preacher , to the mob: affirmed the 
enemy to be in full march to Chalons. To liſten 10 
them it would be at Paris in three days: and the peg» 
ple, who confidered nothing but the diſtance; without 
. eſtimating every thing neceſſary to the march of an 
army, for it's proviſion; baggage, and artillery, and: all 
| that render it's progreſs ſo very different from that of 
an individual, already beheld the foreign . iow 
| laging the ſmoking ruins of the capital. +4 
_ . Nothing was neglected, that could inflame thei ima- 
 gitation, amplify objects, or augment the apprehen- 
| Gor of danger. It was not difficult to obtain from 
the aſſembly ſome meaſures adapted to promote he 
deſign. Domiciliary | viſits, under the pretence of 
| ſearching for arms concealed, or diſcovering perſons | 
. ſaſpeRed, which have become ſo frequent ſince the 
- teoth of auguſt, were decreed as general procedures, 
- and executed in the dead of the night. They gave 
oocaſion to freſh and numerous captions, and unheard 
of vexations. The commune of the tenth ; compoſed 
In great part of thoſe men, who, having nothing ti 
- loſe; have every thing to gain by a revolution; already 
- guilty of a thouſand enormities; had need of com- 
mitting more; for the accumulation of crimes alone 
eam ſecure impunity. The misfortunes of the countty 
| were ſolemnly announced. The ſigual of diſtreſs, the 
- black flag, was boiſted on the tower of the metropo- 
| eee _ r <9 was fired. The coms 
HIST myne : 
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mune proclaimed, by ſound of trumpet, a general 
aſſembly of the Ctitizens, on ſunday, the zd, in the 
Champ- de- Mars, to rally round the altar of the na- 
tion thoſe zealous patriots, who would immediately 
| (et off for it's defence. Yet. it directed the gates to 
be ſhut, and no one was ſtruck with the contradicto- 
rineſs of theſe proceedings. The talk was of a con- 
ſpiracy forming in the priſons by the ariſtocrats (or 
the rich), who were confined in them in great num- 
bers; and of the uneafineſs and repugnance of the 
people to quit their hearths, and leave behind them 
thoſe ravenous wolves, who, ſoon unchained, would 
fall upon all they had left behind them moſt dear. 
At the firſt ſymptoms of commotion, the miniſter of 


mh home-departmient, whoſe it is to watch over the 


general tramquillity, but who has not the immediate 
exerciſe of power, or employment of force, wrote in 
a preſſing manner to the commune, in the perſon of 
the mayor, to urge on it the vigilance, it ought to 
diſplay. He contented himſelf not with this: he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the commandant- general, to exhort 
him to ſtrengthen the poſts, and keep an eye on the 


were threatened, he officially required him to guard 


tdbem with care, making his head reſponſible for 


events: and to give more efficacy to-a requiſition, to 
which his authority was reſtrained, he cauſed it to be 
printed and poſted up at the corner of every ſtreet. 
This was directing the citizens, to guard them them- 
ſelves, if the commandant ſhould neglect his duty. 

At five in the evening of ſunday, nearly at the very | 
moment when the priſons were. ſurrounde dias Phave 
Jann TS ſince 
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priſons. He did more, hearing, that the /priſons 


2 
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ſince been informed, about two hundred men cane to 
the office of the home-department, hae 1 hs 
the miniſter, and for arms. 

From my own retired apartment, 1 hare 1 wad 
fome noiſe. I quitted it, and, from a room looking 
into the great court, I perceived the mob. - Thence1 
repaired to the anti-chamber, to inquire the cauſe; 
Roland was gone out: but they, who demanded him, 
| were not ſatisfied with this, but were determined to 
ſpeak to him. The ſervants. refuſed them admiſſion, 
perſiſting in the truth. I ordered them to go, and 
invite ten of them in. They entered. I aſked*them 
_ calmly.what they wanted. They told me, they were 
| honeſt citizens, ready to depart for Verdun, but in 
want of arms; for which they came to aſkithe mini - 
ſter, and they muſt ſee him. I obſerved to them, that 
the miniſter of the home-department never had arms 
at his diſpoſal : and that they ſhould demand them at 
the wat-office, from the miniſter at war. They re- 
plied they had been there; and were told there was 
none: that all thoſe innen were f—— of traitors, 
and they wanted Roland. I am ſorry he is gone 
out, for his ſolid arguments would have weight with 
you: come and go through the houſe with me, and 
you ſhall, ſatisfy yourſelves, that he is not at home; 
and that be has no arms, which, on reflection, you 
will be convinced he ought not to have. Return to 
the war-office, or carry your juſt complaints to the 
commune: or, if you will ſpeak to Roland, repair t 
the navy- office, where all the council is affembled 
They withdrew. I went into the balcony over ths 
court, yu dene 1 beheld 2 Aude fellow pho ſhirt, 
Dit 1 63 . n 05:4 231 
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- With his ſleeves tucked up to his ſhoulders, ſabre in 
hand, declaiming againſt the treachery of the min. 
ſters. My ten deputies diſperſed themſelves amongſt 
he erqwd, aud at length determined it to retreat with 
drums beating, and carrying away the valet · de · cham · 
bre as an hoſtagez who was forced to pace the ſtreets 
for. an hour, when he was permitted to depart, 
.: Immediately I got into n coach, and huſtened to the 
navy; office, to inform niy huſband of what had paſſed. 
The council Was not yet formed. I found a nume - 
rows circle, in which were ſeveral deputies. The mi- 
nmiſters at war and of juſtice not being arrived, the 
others were in the ſalon às à private company. I re · 
lated the Rory, on which each made his remarks. 
Moſt ſuppoſed it the fortuitous reſult of circumſtances, 
and. the efferveſcence of the people's minds. 
What was Danton then doing? I knew not till ſe⸗ 
veral days after; but it may be proper to mention it 
here, in the order of fatts, He was at the reſidence of 
the, mayor, in the committee of ſuperintendante, as it 
from which iſſued the orders for tho arreſts, 
deen ſo numerous within a few days. There 
d Fxeconciligtion had zuſt taken place between him and 
Murat, aſter the parade of à feigned quarrel. for four- 
and · twenty hours. He went to Pation's apartment, 
oak him aſide, and ſaid to him, in his ſtrong language: 
dean you gueſa what they have taken into their heads? 
Would you have imagine d that they had iſſued. a man- 
te to apprebend Roe. Who dave?'—* That fu 
rioug committee. I have laid hold of the mandate : fee, 
dere it. is. We camnetſublr them to act thus. What, the 
 Geyill againtt a member of the coul! Petion took 
ide mandate, woods it, returned it to him with a ſmile, 
. and 
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and ſaid; *let them do it: it will Lava good eſſett. 
A good effect replied Danton, inquilitively examining 
the mayor's countenance 1 (O, | will mat ſufferit: I will 
go and make them liſten to reaſon;' The mandate was 
not carried into execution, But who is there, that 
does nat fee, that the two hundred men were ſent to 
"the miniſter of the home department by the author of 
the mandate} Who is there, that does nbt ſuſpect, 
that the inutility of their attempt, delaying the exeeu- 
tion of their project, might oceaſlon them, who con- 
celved It, to heſitate? Who is there, that does not 
paroeeive, in the conduct of Danton with the mayor, 
that of à conſpirator who would ſound the effe@ of 
ſuch | ſtroke, or take to himſelf the honour of having 
Pparriedit,, when he found, it had failed, or bean ren- 
- fered.dubious, by accidental delay.  -, | 

„The miniſters left the council a little after dens. 
kt was not tit the next morning we” learnt the her- 
rours, of Which the night had been Witnefs, and Which 
ill continued to reign in the priſons; Our hearts 
buſting with the thoughts of theſe, abominable crimes, 
the. inability of preventing them, and the evident 
accord between the commune and the eommandlant- 
generals, 5 we were perſunded, that notding remained 


ba, Grindyes who; dy ble office, iv obliged to give dat 
| Ae de o the priſons to the miniſter of the home-departmont, hail 

found Heir fad inmates in the gteateſt afftighe, la the'moraing of 
' the xd of ſeptember, He had taken various meuſures to provare the 

Mderation of many of them, and had ſuceeeded with roſpect wa pon» 
 Gderable humber ; but the 'rumoun, that prevailed; kept thoſe who 
remained in the greateſt conſternation. I hie worthy citizen, having 
. - getutned to che hotel, waited to ſes the miniſters at the breaking up 
-.” ofthe council, Danton firſt made his appearance. He went up te 
as 11} - BY 3 | him: 
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for a virtuous miniſcer, but to announce them with the 
greateſt vehemence, to engage the aſſembly to ſtay | 
them, to raiſe the "indignation of all honeſt men 
againſt them, and thus to waſh'away the diſhonour of 
having ſhared in them by ſilence; nay, to expoſe 
_ himſelf,” if ſo it muſt be, to the daggers of the 
| aſſaſſins; to avoid the guilt and ſhame of being in any 
. meaſure their accomplice. —* It is equally true, ſaid I 
to my huſband,” that the reſolutions of courage are 
not more conſonant to juſtice, than they ate bonducive 
to ſaſety. Pirmneſs alone can repreſs audacity. If 
the denunciatien of theſe enormities were not a duty, 
it would be an: act of prudence. The perpetrators. of 


"Nie ve eld him len be had ev ene 
requilitions made to the armed force by t the miniſter of the home · de · 
partment, the little regard apparently paid to them, the alarms of the 
priſoners,” and the care which he, ' being miniſter of juſtice, ought to 
take of them. Danton, yexed at, this ualucky repreſentotion, cried 
with his bellowing voice, and appropriate geſtures ; © devil take the 
priſoner! what care I . what becomes of them ?' and went on his way 
in a rage. , This was D the ſecond anti chamber, in the preſence of 
twenty people,” who ſhuddered to hear ſuch a Fx. ſpeech from the 

minder of Juſtice. Danton! enjoys his crimes. after having at- 
- . tained. ſucceſſively the ſeveral degrees of inſluence ;; and perſecuted 
and pooſcribed the probity, which declared war againſt him, and the 
merit, of which he dreaded the aſcendency ; he reigns. | His voice 
aRvates-the. aſſembly ; bis intrigues keep the people in motion; and 
his genius rules the committee, called of public ſaſety, in which re- 
ficdes all the power of the government, Thus diſorder every where 
prevails: the men of blood rule; the moſt, rigid tyranny cruſhes the 
People of Paris; and France, torn, degraded, under ſuch a maſter, 
ean no longer do more, than change it's oppreſſers. 1 feel his hand 
rivet the ſetters that bind me; as I perceived his inſpiration in the 
firſt attack of Marat againſt me. ey Common | 
N 8 . e 
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ED, them muſt hate you, for you have endeavoured to 


 offentted bis king, afterwards diſplayed ſo much juſtice | 


prune their wings: nothing remains for you ; but to 
inſpire them with fear. Roland wrote to the aſſem- 
bly his letter of the third of ſeptember z which became 
equally celebrated with that he had addreſſed to the 
king. The aſſembly received it with tranſport : it or- 


dered it to be printed, poſted up, and ſent to the de. 
partments: it applauded it, as weak men applaud a 


of courage they cannot imitate, but which dend them 
felves, and inſpire them with ſome hope. 2 
I remember having read a little work, We bl 
ſtocratic, publiſhed ſoine time ſince at London, 1 — 
lieve by Pelletier; the author of which is greatly 
aſtoniſhed, that the ſame man, who had ſo deten 


and humanity, Either the ſpirit of party mult render a 
man extremely inconſiſtent ; or virtue is ſo rare; that it's 


very exiſtence is become queſtionable. © The friend of © | 
freedom and his fellow-creatures deteſts with equal | 


vehemence, -atd/proclaims with equal energy, the ty: 
ranny-of a mob, and the tyrunny of a king; the deſpo- 
tiſa of a throne, and the diſorders of anarchy, the 
wiligeſs of courts,' and the ferociouſneſs of robbers, 

- That ſame day, the 3u of ſeptember, a man, for: 


race, without mentioning it to me, or aſking my per- 
miffion. This breach of” politeneſs appeared to me 
the venial offence of an honeſt man, dazzled by the 


orator's fame. I received with civility Cioorz, of whom 
150 knew nothing more than his bombaſt orations, and 
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merly a colleague of Roland, and to whom 1 thought 
I owed the civility of inviting him to dinner, took it 
1 into his head to bring with him the orator of the human 
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of whom, I had no. unfayourable memorandum : but 
ene;of my friends ſeeing him, Whiſpered in my ear: 
your gueſt has introduced to you an eee =_u | 
ralite, whota I am ſorry ta ſee here. 
The converſation turned on the events uf tht das 
Clootz pretended to prove, that they were indiſ. 
penſable and ſalutary meaſures; uttered many com. 
nſdp-place: obſervations on the rights of the people, 
the juſtiee of their vengeance; and it's ſubferyiency to 
the happineſs of; mankind; ſpake loud, and long; ate 
ſtill more than he ſpoke; and tired more than one 
auditor. Soon after appointed deputy, he returned 
occaſianglly,of his own accord; ſeating. hichſelf! in the 
hrſt place, and helping hiwſelf to Ihe nicgſt diſbes, 
without ceremony. My extreme and cold politeneſs, 
accompanied with the care I. alyays todk to help 
ſeyeral perſons. before him, ſoon gave him to under · 
ſand, that he held no high place in my eſteem. He 
perceived it, came no more, and revenget hiraſelf by 
galumnies. 1. ſhould not have! mentioned this con» 
temptible fellow, but for the; [diſtinguiſhed part he 
added amongſt the ſlanderers af: good men, and the 
art with which he joined in; making of federaliim 8 
ſcarecrow for fools, or a title of proſeription for thoſe 
of good underſtanding, who eee chimera | 
of an univerſal, commonwealth, *- {io 4 
Ihe haſt time he came to viſit me; 1 bis 
hobby-borſe, and repeated all his extravagancies on 
the poſſibility of a convention formed of deputies 
from every corner of the world. Some af the com - | 
pany anſwered him with a jeſt. - Roland, tired of the 
noiſe and pedantry, with which Clootz maintained 
| his 
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his opinion, and pretended to make converts to it, had 


and then turned away to another part of the room, 


The: converſation cooled, and broke off into different 


ſubjects. Buzot, whoſe ſolid underſtanding never 
amuſes itſelf long with attacking caſtles in the air, 
was aſtoniſhed, that federation ſhould be treated as a 
hereſy in politics. He obſerved, that Greece, ſo 
celebrated, ſo prolific of great men and heroic actions, 
was compoſed of fmall confederate republics : that 
the United States, which in bur on days exhibit the 
moſt intereſting; picture of a good ſocial organization, 


form a compoſition of the ſamę nature: and that 


Switzerland preſented a -fimijar example. That in 
truth, at the preſent moment, and in the AAual ſitua · 


tion gf France, it was important for it to maintain 


unity; becauſe, thus it formed a maſs more likely to 
be reſpecied by foreign powers, and poſſeſſed a ſingles 

neſs. of action, which would be af precious account 
for, the completion of the laxes, that muſt inſure it a 
conſtitution i yet, jt, could not be diſſembled, that there 
wauld. ever bea laxity in the political bands, which 
united a fleming and a native of Provence; that it 
was. difficult ig make that attachment, in which the 
ſtrength of a republic conſiſts, reign over a ſurface ſo 
extenſive ; for the love of our country ĩs not ſtriftly that 
of the land we inhabit, but of the citizens with whom 
we: dwell, and the laws by which they are governed; 
otherwiſe the athenians. could. not have transferred 


their exiſtence as ſuch from their city to their ſhips; 


that we can never thoroughly love any but , thoſe 


7 "We. in. that the enthuſiaſm of men 


nt | ſeparated 
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Aiparated by a diſtance of ſix hundred miles can never 
be general, uniform, and vivid, like that of the in. 
habitants of a ſmall territory, 

Theſe ſage reflections, ſo eſteemed by moſt of thoſe 
who heard them, were traduced and denounced by 
Clootz, us a conſpiracy to federate France, and detach 
it from the department of Paris, He repreſented Buzot 
as the moſt dangerous of the conſpirators, Roland as their 
chief, and the deputies who viſited me moſt frequently 
as partizans of this /ibertieide projet. I know not 
whether a madman like Clootz can have been ſincere 
in his apprehenſions: but I cannot bring myſelf to 
believe him ſo; firmly perſuaded, that he ſaw, in the 
fabrication of his lie, an opportunity of revenging his 
ſelf-love, offended'at not being admired: a ſubject for 
declajming'in his own way, extremely ſuitable to the 
_ turgidity of his ſtyle, and the diſorder of his imagins- 
tion: and a mean of injuring men, whoſe underſtand- 
ing muſt diſpleaſe him, and making à common cauſe 
with thoſe, in whoſe vices he delights: even ſuppoſing 
him to have no ſecret miſſion to embroil France, by 
the help of the bedlamites, to ſinooth the * for his 
countrymen, the pruſſians. 

The maſſacres, notwithſtanding, an at the 
Abbey, from ſunday evening till tueſday morning ; 
at che bridewell, longer; at the Bicetre, four days; 
Se. To my preſent abode, in the firſtof theſe priſons, 
I am indebted for particulars, which would make the 
reader thrill with horrour, but which I have not cou- 
rage to write. One circumſtance, however, I will not 
paſs over in filence, becauſe it tends to demonſtrate, 
me it was a deep-laid ſcheme. In the ſuburb of St. 

Germain 


* 
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Germain there is a houſe of confinement, to receive 
priſoners which the Abbey cannot admit, when it is 
already full z and the police choſe ſunday evening to 
remove them, the inſtant before the general maſſacre 
began, The aſſaſſins were ready; fell upon the hack- 
ney coaches, of which there were five or {ix ; and ſtab» 
bed, and murdered, with ſabret and pikes, all that 
were in them, in the middle of the ſtreet, and un- 
checked by their doleful cries. All Paris witneſſed 
theſe terrible ſcenes, perpetrated by a ſmall number 
of cut-throats: ſo ſmall, that there were ſcarcely more 
than a dozen at the Abbey, the gate of which was de- 
fended, notwithſtanding the requiſitions made to the 
commune and the commandant, only by two national 
guards, All Parls ſuffered them to go on—all Paris 
was accurſed in my eyes, and I could no longer en- 
tertain hopes of the eſtabliſhment of liberty amongſt 
_ cowards, inſenſible to the laſt outrages againſt nature 
and humanity, frigid ſpectators of crimes, which che 
courage of fifty armed men could with eaſe have 


£ 


prevented, e . FT 1166-1 
The public force was badly organized, as it is {til}: 
for the miſcreants take great care; when they would 
reign, to oppoſe all kind of order, that might tie thetr 
hands. But is it neceſſary for men to know their 
captain, and march in regular order of battle, when 
they have to fly to the aſſiſtance of victims about to be 
murdered ? The fact is, the rumour of a pretended 
conſpiracy in the priſons, completely improbable as it 
was, and the affected enunciation of the uneaſineſs 
and rage of the people, held every one in a ſtate ol. 
ſtupor; and perſuaded him, ſhut up in his houſe, that 

ade; þ1 , I the 
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the people were the actors; when, from all accounts, 
there were not two hundred villains in the whole, 
employed on this infamous purpoſe. It is not the 
firſt night, therefore, that aſtoniſhes me :, but four 


days land curious people went to ſee this ſpecta- 
cle l No 1 know nothing in the annals of the moſt 
barbarous people, bo. * eee with this atro- 
cious deed. 415 
I be health: of Roland was lmpatred by it. The 
diſturbance of the nervous ſyſtem was ſo great, that 
his ſtomach: could bear nothing, and the bile, ob- 
ſtructed in it's courſe, diffuſed itſelf on the ſurface of 
the kin. He was yellow and weak; yet his induſtry 
was not diminiſhed : unable to eat, or ſleep, he deliſted 
not from his labours, He was ſtill ignorant of his having | 
been the object of arreſt, though I had heard of it ; for ! 
could by no means think of acquainting him with 
what would have only tended to exnſperate à com- 
plaint already ferious: ſome pne, however, I know 
not who, mentioned it to him the Week following. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that he afterwards ſpoke of the 
fubject ſometimes: fo that his enemies affected to 
repeat, that he declaimed againſt theſe executions 
only from the fear be had of being comprehended: in 
mme number of their victims: whilſt, in reality; to the juſt 
horrour, with which, they had inſpired him, he only 
atided. indignation, at having been reckoned amongſt 
thinks, who were deſtined to fall by them. 
Danton was the man, who moſt endeavoured to 
ee the oppoſition of Roland to theſe events, as 
the fruit of anardent imagination, and the terrour with 
which he feigned he was ſtruck. I always thought 
much might * inferred from this circumſtance. 
| Hiſtory 


lar letter of the committee of ſuperintendance of the 
commune, containing an apology for the tranſaRions 
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Hiſtory no doubt will preſerve the infamous circu= 


of ſeptember, and an invitation to perpetrate the, like 
throughout all France; a letter of which numbers 
were expedited from the office of the miniſter o 
juſtice, and counter-ſigned by him. | 

Circumſtances indicating the inconvenience of 
bringing to Paris the priſoners from Orleans, whoſe 
removal had been decreed, and who were alteady on 
the road, the miniſter of the home department gave 


orders, by advice of the. council, to conduct them to 
| Verſailles; and a numerous eſcort was ſent. for 


this purpoſe. Certain men, pretending to be pene- 
trated with horrour at the aſſaſſinations of Paris, in · 


| finuated themſelves into it under this cloak, and were 
the authors of the butchery perpetrated on the pri- 


ſoners in the waggons, on their arrival at Verſailles. 
mme money, notes, jewels, and other valuables, of 


x which there was abundance in the priſons at that 
time; from the wealth and condition of thoſe, by 


whom thex were filled; were pillaged, as may be 


9 


Much more conſiderable had been the plunder 
ande b the members of the commune after the roth 


af auguſt, at the palace of the Tuileries, or in the 
royal houſes near it, to which . it ſent commiſſioners, or 


in the houſes of private perſons ſaid to bo ſuſpected, 
- on. whole property it had affixed ſeals. 
The commune had received conſiderable demeter 


x and it had removed much treaſure. No account ap- 


a 1 aud the miniſter of the home department 
| could 
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eould not obtain che information he had A right to 


demand concerning them. He complained to the 


aſſembly; as he did alſo of the negligence of the com- 


mandant- general, from whom he requeſted in vain a 


more numerous guard for the poſt of the Jewel-office. 
Villains in the mean time heſitated at nothing: watches, 


ſhoe-buckles, ear - rings, were taken from people in 
the market- places and public walks, in broad day. 


The aſſembly, as uſual, commended the miniſter's 


zeal; directed him to make a report of the ſtate of 
Paris; and took no meaſures whatever. 
The pillage of the Jewel-office was effected. Mu- 


ons fell into the hands of perſons, who would natu- 
rally employ them to PT anarchy, the ſource of 


their power. 


D Eglantine, who bad never viſited me after the 
matins of ſeptember; who, the laſt time I ſaw him, 


ſaid to me, as from a profound ſenſe of the critical 
ſtate of France; things will never go well, without 
a concentration of powers: the executive council 


muſt have the diQatorſhip, and it's preſident. muſt 
exerciſe it: came to me the morning after this im- 
portant robbery, at eleven o'clock. He came, but I 
was not at home, for I had juſt gone out with madam 
Petion. He waited for me two hours: I found him 
in the court at my return: he went in with me, unin- 


vited: he remained an hour and half, unaſked to {it 
down. With an hypocritical tone he lamented the 
robbery of that night, which deprived the nationof real 


wealth: he inquired, whether no information of it's 
authors had been obtained: and he profeſſed aſtoniſh- 


—_ at its not having been foreſeen. Then he'talked 
id Wd | of 
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of Robeſpierre and Marat, who had begun to revile 
Roland and me; and called them hot-headed men, 
who muſt be permitted to go on their own way, well- 
meaning, extremely zealous, who were ſtartled at 
every thing, but whoſe conduct ought to create no 
alarm. I ſuffered him to talk as he pleaſed, ſaid 
little, and expreſſed my opinion of nothing. He 


withdrew; and I have not ſeen him ſince. The 


purpoſe of this ſingular viſit has never yet been known 
to me: it remains for time to unfold. 4 f 

1 have ſaid, that Marat began to revile us. It. 
ſhould be told, that, the moment the aſſembly had de- 
creed a ſum at the diſpoſal of the miniſter of the home 
department for printing uſeful works, Marat, who, 
the day after the 1oth, had cauſed four preſſes to be 
taken from the royal printing houſe by kis people, to 
indemnify him for thoſe, which the hand of juſtice 


had taken from him, wrote to Roland for fifteen thou- 


ſand livres [£62 5], to enable him to publiſh ſome ex- 
cellent things. Roland anſwered, that the ſum. was 
too great to be delivered, without knowing the object, 
on which it was to be employed; and if Marat would 
| ſend his manuſcripts to him, he would not take upon 
himſelf to decide on them, but would lay them before 
the council, to determine whether they ought to be 
printed at the .expenſe of the nation. Marat replied 
rudely enough; of which he is extremely capable, and 


ſent a heap of manuſcripts, the very light. of which 


was enough to frighten any one. There was an eſſay 
on the chains of ſlavery, and I know not what bedded, | 
quite in his own ſtyle, which is ſaying ſufficientt 
5 had ſometimes doubted, whether Marat were not. 
a fictitious 


— ; 


Enn; : 
4 kQitious perſon : bur: then 1 was convinced, that 
ſuch a being really exiſted. I ſpoke of him to Dan- 
ton, expreſſed a defire of ſecing him, and begged he 
would introduce him to me: for it is not amiſs to have 
a knowledge of monſters, and my curiolity was ex- 
cited to learn, whether he were a man who had loſt 
his wits, or a well-prompted actor. Danton excuſed 
himſelf, under pretence of it's being completely uſe- 
lefs, and even difagreeable, as it would only preſent 
me-an original anſwering to nothing, From the tone 
of his excuſe, I gueſſed he would not have gratified 
my fancy, had [ inſiſted upon it; fol did not appear, 

to have thought of it ſeriouſly. 

The council decided, that the ag of Marat 
ſhould be put into the hands of Danton, who would 
know how to ſettle the matter with him. This was 
cutting the gordian knot, inſtead of untying it. It 
was not proper for the miniſter of the home depart- 
ment, to expend the public money in feeing a mad- 
man; it was not prudent for him, to make him an 
enemy: a ſimple flat refuſal from the couneil would 
have removed every difficulty. Entruſting this office 
to Danton was affording him a freſh opportunity of 
attaching to himſelf this mad dog, that he might ſet 
| him on to bite and worry whom he pleaſed. | 
Three weeks and more had paſſed away, and che 
tranſaRions of ſeptember were at an end. Marat had 
the impudence to poſt up a demand of fifteen thouſand 
livres from d' Orleans, with a complaint of the inciviſm 
of the miniſter in refuſing him that ſum; and publiſhed 
a libel againſt me perſonally. I did not give into the 
e. This“, ſaid I to „ is Danton down- 
| right: 


1 
right: he wants to attack you, and begins by prowling 
round you. He has the folly to ſuppoſe, that theſe ſilly 
things will affect me, and that 1 ſhall take up the pen 
to anſwer them; ſo that he will bring forward a wo- 
man upon the ſtage, and thus render ridiculous the 
man to whom I am allied. Theſe fellows may form 
ſome opinion of my qualifications, but of my mind they 
can frame no judgment. Let them ſlander me as long 
as they pleaſe, they will never move me to complain, 
or to regard them.” 
Roland made his report of the ſtate of Paris on the 
| 22d of ſeptember, It was exact and ſpirited: that is 
to ſay, it depicted the diſorders, that had been com- 
mitted, and the imprudence of leaving the cenſtituted 
authorities any longer in the greateſt inſubordination, 
and the moſt dangerous exerciſe of arbitrary power. 
He did juſtice to the zeal of the commune of the roth, 
and the ſervice it did the revolution on that day: but 
be ſhowed, that the prolongation of the employment 
of revolutionary meaſures would produce exactly the | 
reverſe of what was hoped from them; fince the pure 
poſe of deſtroying tyranny was to introduce the reign. 
of juſtice and order, with which anarchy was equally 
- incompatible : and he demonſtrated the equity of de- 
memding, and the difficulty of obtaining ageounts from 
tbat commune, from which he had required them in 
Vain _ 
due aſſembly, capable of perceiving the right, put 
from weakneſs unable to purſue it, applauded the rer 
port, ordered it to he printed, decreed little, and recti- 
bed nothing. It is ſcarcely poſhble to conceive 8 f. 
b.. more 3 thet of Arm end wpright 


man, 


{ 1 
man, who, at the head of a great adminiſtration, in 


which he appears to have contiderable power, and is 
actually burdened with high reſponſibility, daily wit 


neſſes diſguſting abuſes, which he can do nv more 
than denounce, and to remedy which, the legiſlative 
authority he informs of them can or dares do nothing. 
To caſhier the commune, order a new municipality to 
be eledted according to the forms preſcribed by law, 


to organize the common force, and caufe a comman- 


der to be appointed it by the ſections, were the only 
meaſures that could eftabliſh order in Paris ; without 
which the laws would be appealed to in vain, and for 


want of which a convention there muſt neceſſarily be 


ſubjed to the municipal authority, which knew no re- 
ſtraint. In ſuch a ſtate of things, I would rather, that 
Roland dedicated his talents to his country as a deputy, 
than as member of a council without energy, and mi- 
niſter of a government without a capacity of acting. I 
did not conceal theſe ſentiments from ſome, who were 
capable of appreciating them : but the vulgar could 
not have comprehended the preference of an humble 
ſphere to the honours and throng of miniſterial office, 


and for want of this TOY ne have 


formed unlucky conjectures. 
The department of the Somme, in which Roland 


| had long reſided, choſe him for it's repreſentative, 


This choice excited almoſt univerſal regret, It ap- 
peared inconſiderate and abſurd to take from the helm 
a man of integrity, courage, and underſtanding, whom 


It would be difficult to replace; in order to put him 


into an aſſembly, where numbers could ſerve the ſtate 
19 their votes, without n his capacity. Ro- 
land 


B 
ldtid made no beſitntion. He wrote to the aſſembly 
in conſequence, requeſting it to appoint him a ſue— 
ceſſor, and mentioning a perſon, whom he thought 
qualified to fill his office, This news occaſioned great 
agitation ; exclamations aroſe againſt it on all ſides, 
and a motion was made, that he ſhould be invited to 
retain his office. The convention was already formed 
by the number of deputies to the legiſlative aſſembly 
who were choſen members of it alſo, and thoſe who 
firſt arrived from the country ; or the latter had taken 
their places in the legiſlative aſſembly, Which of the 
two was the caſe I do not perfectly recollect at this 
moment, and | have nothing to conſult for informa- 
tion: but Danton was preſent“, and roſe to oppoſe 
this invitation with great warmth. His impetuoſity 
betrayed his rancour, and led him to ſay many ridicu— 
lous things: amongſt others, that they ought to ad- 
dreſs the invitation to me alſo, for I was by no means 
unimportant to the adminiſtration of Roland. Mur- 
murs of diſapprobation attended his invidious re- 
marks: but the decree did not paſs, though the gene- 
ral with was ſtrongly expreſſed. The minitter's reſig- 
nation, however, was not accepted, and he was ſtill 
left free to make. his option. A crowd of deputies 
repaired to his houſe, to prevail on him not to quit 
the miniſtry. It was ſtrongly urged on him as a ſacri- 
fice he owed his country; and it was repreſented to 


»I remember, that, for more than a month, he continued to offici- 
ate at the council, whilſt he went and voted in the aſſembly, This 
coalition of powers appeared highly culpable to Roland, who, during 
the laſi fortnight of Danton's proceeding thus, refrained from attend- 

ing a council, influenced by a man who had no right longer to fit in its 
- | SR 12 him, 
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him, that the eonvention, when once complete, would 
give affairs a grand and deciſive courſe, in which his 
activity and diſpoſition were neceſſary, and by which 


he would be ſupported. Two days paſſed in theſe ſo- 


lieitations, when he was informed, that his election 

was void, becauſe it had been made to replace another 
ſappoſed null, but in reality not ſo; and therefore he 
had no feaſon to quit the miniſtry. 

_ Accordingly he reſolved to remain in it; and wrote 
to the aſſembly in a ſtyle of courage and dignity, 
which was crowned with the plaudits of the majority, 

and made his enemies tremble. His election was in- 
_ deed not valid: but the party of Danton ſtrove to con- 
ceal this till he had quitted the miniſtry, that he might 
be thrown out of eyery ſituation. From that time the 
party purſued him without remiſſion; every day there 
was ſome freſh attack: the journal of Marat, pamph- 
lets compoſed for the purpoſe, and denunciations at 
the Jacobins, ihceflantly repeated calumnies and ac- 
_ enfations, each more ſtupid or more atrocious than it's 
predeceſſor. But effrontery and perſeverance in things 
of this kind have always fuecefs with a people natu- 
rally fickle and ſuſpicious, They went fo far even as 
to impute to him as a crime, what ought to have pro- 
oured him praiſe: and had the art to inſpire honeſt 
men void of courage with alarm at that very ſolicitude, 
which was thoft coriducive to the ſafety of the com- 
mon wealth: I mean the care of inſtructing the pub- 
lc opinion. It requires no profound {kill in politics 
to know, that from public opinion ariſes the ſtrength 
of a gevernment: all the difference in this reſpedt, that 
5 9 and one 
which : 
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which takes juſtice for it's baſis, is, that the for- 
mer is employed wholly in narrowing the ſphere of 
light, and ſuppreſſing truth, whilſt the latter makes it 
a law, to diffuſe them as widely as poſſible. 

The aſſembly had rightly judged, that the events of 
the roth of auguſt would produce different impreſſions, 
according to the prejudices or intereſts of individuals, 
and the manner in which they were repreſented. It 
directed a narrative of the facts therefore to be drawn 
up, decreed it ſhould be printed, ſupported it by the 
publication of all the documents neceſſary to prove it's 
accuracy, charged the miniſter of the home depart- 
ment to expedite it together with theſe throughout all 
France, and enjoined him to promote the writing of 
pamphlets conducive to the ſame end. 

Roland felt, that, in the preſent circumſtance, the ad 
of diffuſing information needed improvement, and 
chat it was requiſite to form a ſtream of light, to ſup- 
ply in ſome meaſure the want of public inſtruction, 
ever too much neglected. He made inquiry in the 
departments, and ſecured there a ſmall number of zea- 
Jous and enlightened men, on whoſe fidelity, in diſtri- 

buting ſuch writings as might be ſent them, he could 

depend. He made it a rule, to anſwer every thing, 

and to keep up a correſpondence with all the popular 
ſocieties, country clergymen, and private perſons, who 
ſhould write to him. To the ſocieties he ſent à circy- 

lar letter, reminding them of the ſpirit of their inſti- 
tution, and inculcating into them the fratemal.care of 
Anſtructing and enlightening each other, from which 
they had too great tendency to ſwerve, in ordar to de- 
J Uberate and rule. He ſelectad aut af his offices * 
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or fone pertons of good ſeufe, to keep up this patriot 
corte ſdondeuee, and diſpatch the printed tracts, under 
the direction of him amengſt them, who hail molt feu 
fivility of heart, ftriineſs of prineiple, and amenity of 
ſtyle. this eorrefpondence he frequently animated 
with his own cheular letters, dictated by elrenms 
ſtanees, and always breathing that morality, and that 
eharm of affection, which engage men! 'a hearts, Ahe 
excellent effect reſulting trom this cannot eaſily be 
eoncelved : troubles of every kind fablided : the admis 
niſtrative bodies executed their functions with regula» 
 Hity five or lix hundred focioties, and a contiderable 
number of country elergymen, employed themſelves 
with aftecting zcal to diſfuſe inflruttion z and to ren» 
der intereſted and concerned for the public welfare 
men hicherto cecupicd wholly in their manual labours, 
abandoned to ignorance, and more difpoſed to receive 
chains, than to maintain that freedom, of which they 
knew neither the extent, nor the limite, neither the 
rights, nor the duties. 

hie tte cor reſpoudence is A valuable monument, 
equally attofling the pure principles and enlightened 
vigilance of the miniſter, the good will of a great num» 
ber of prudent citizens, and the admirable fruits of 

bees een patriotiſm, and reaſon, 

II the thing itſelf, and in it's effeQs, ſuſpicious and 
5 men ſaw leſs the triumph of freedom, the main- 
terance of tranquillity, and the conſolidation of the 
republic, than the fame and reputation that might ac- 
erue from them to the firſt mover. From that mo- 
"ment Roland was repreſented as a dangerous man, 
Wer had oſtices of public opinion; and ſoon as a cor- 


ruptor 


"+" 
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raptor of the people's judgment, a man ambitions of 
the ſupreme power and finally, as a confpirator, 

_ It wax only necollary to read his writings, and exa- 
mine his corretpondenee, The departments, that re- 
ceived his letters, anfwered him with their warmeſt 
thanks: but the bandit ef Paris ill perfevered in 
ſlander, without proving any thing z and excited, by a 
thouland arts, a fort of millruſt, and of popular opinion, 
which the jacobins ſeconded with all their power, for 
they were wholly {wayed by Danton, Robeſpicrre, and 
Marat mmm 


Nore. 
St. Pélagle, augult &, 1793. 
MORE than two months have 1 been impriſoned, 
 beeauſe 1 am related to a good man, who took it into 
his head to retain his virtue in a revolution, and give 
in exadt accounts being a miniſter, For five months 
be had tolieited in vain the ſettlement of his accounts, 
and the palling of judgment on his adminiſtration. 'They 
have been examined : but, as nothing has been found 
in them to blame, it has not been thought proper to 
make any report, and he has been flandered. The ae- 
tivity of Roland, his multifarious labours, and his en- 
lightened writings, acquired him a degree of reputa- 
tion, which has been thought dangerous: or at leaſt 
envious men have made it believed fo, to effect the 
dowatal of a man, whoſe integrity they deteſted. Hig: 
ruin was reſolved: and an attempt was made to take 
him into cuſtody at the time of the inſurrection on the 
giſt of may; the epoch of the complete debaſement and 
_ Violation of the repreſentative body of the neon, and 
bu 14 . 7 the 


% 
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the ſucceſs of the decemvitate. He has eſcaped: for | 
rage they have ſeized me: though they would have 
apprehended me otherwiſe ; for our perſecutors, if. 


they know my name has not the influence of his, are 


| perſuaded, that my temper poſſeſſes not leſs firmneſs, | 


and they are almoſt equally deſirous of my ruin. 


Ihe firſt part of my captivity I employed in writ- 
ing. This I did with ſo much rapidity, and was (6 
happily diſpoſed for it, that in leſs than a month I had 


manuſcripts ſufficient to have formed a duodecimo vo- 
lume. Under the title of Hiforical Memoirs, they con- 
ſiſted of details relative to all the facts, and all the 


perſons, connected with public affairs, that my fitua- 


tion had brought to my knowledge. I related them 
with all the freedom and energy of my character, 
with all the negligence of frankneſs, the unconſtraint 
of a mind ſuperiour to ſelfiſh confiderations, the plea- 
ſure of deſcribing what I had felt or experienced, and 
Finally in confidence, that, whatever might happen, 
the collection would form my navhed and political teſta- 
Ment. 
I had completed the whole, bringing things down 
to the preſent moment: and I had entruſted it to a 
friend, who ſet upon it the higheſt value. On a fad. 
den the ſtorm burſt over him. The inſtant he ſaw him- 
ref put under arreſt, he thought of nothing but the 
| Hanger, he felt only the neceſſity of parrying it, and, 
Without ruminating on expedients, he threw my ma- 


Script to the fre. This Jofs agitated my mind 


Yhote than the redeſt ſhocks had Ever dene. It is not 
WeWR do conceive this, if it be recoNleRted, that the 
— Uflis#yptotohes; that J na) Be maſſacred tounorrovt, 


or 


# 
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or dragged, I know not how, before the tribunal em- 
ployed by thoſe who rule, to rid them of perſons they 
find troubleſome: and that theſe writings were the 
anchor, to which I entruſted the juſtification of my 
memory, and that of many other perſons, for whom I 

am deeply intereſted. 
Fet, as we ſhould not fink under any event, I mall 
employ my leiſure hours in ſetting down, without form 


or order, what occurs to my mind. Theſe fragments 


cannot ſupply what J have loſt, but they will ſerve to 
recal it to my memory, and aſſiſt me in replacing it 
ſome future day, if the power of doin ; it be left 
me. 
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CHARACTERS and ANECDOTES, 


Buzor, 


ou a lofty charaQer, proud mind, and boiling cou · 
e ſuſceptible, ardent, melancholy, and indo» 
lent, cannot but ſometimes run into extremes. A 
pallionate admirer of nature, feeding his imagination 
with all the charms it offers, and his mind with the 
moſt affecting principles of philoſophy, he ſeems 
formed to taſte and impart domeſtic happineſs: he 
would forget the whole world in the placid enjoyment 
of private virtues with a heart worthy of his own, 
But, thrown into public life, he is ſenſible only to the 
laws of rigid equity, and defends them at all hazards, 
Eaſily rouſed to indignation againſt injuſtice, he attacks 
it with ardour, and is incapable of making terms with 
guilt. The friend of human nature ſuſceptible of the 
tendereſt feelings, capable of the ſublimeſt flights and 
moſt generous refolutions, he cheriſhes mankind, and 
can ſacrifice himſelf as a true republican: but a ſe- 
vere judge of individuals; and difficult in the choice of 
the objects of his eſteem, he beſtows it on very few. 
This reſerve, added to the energetic freedom, with 
which he expreſſes himſelt, has made him be accuſed 
of nn and ben him enemies. Medio- 


crity 
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crity ſcarcely ever forgives merit : but vice deteſts and 
| perſecutes that courageous virtue, which declares war 
againſt it. Buzot is the gentleſt man on earth to his 
friends; and the rougheſt adverſary to knaves. Whilſt 
yet young, the ripeneſs of his judgment, and purity of 
his morals, obtained him the eſteem and confidence of 
his fellow-citizens. Both their confidence and eſteem 


| he juſtified, by his devotion to truth, and his firm- 
neſs and perſeverance in ſpeaking it. Ordinary men, 


who depreciate what they cannot attain, treat his pe- 
netration as reſvery, | his warmth as paſſion, his ſtrong 
ideas as flights of fancy, and his oppolition to every 
kind of exceſs as a revolt againſt the majority, He 
was accuſed of reyaliſm, becauſe he aſſerted, that mo- 
| zals were neceflary in a republic, and that nothing 
ſhould be omitted to maintain or correct them ; of 
ealumniating Paris, becauſe he abhorred the maſſacres 


of ſeptember, and aſcribed them ſolely to a handful 


of cut throats hired by robbers; of arifocracy, becauſe 
he would have called the people to the exerciſe of it's 
_ ſovereignty in paſſing judgment on Lewis XVI; of 


federaliſm, becauſe he claimed the maintenance of 


equality between all the departments, and ſtood up to 
oppoſe the municipal tyranny of an uſurping com- 
mune. Theſe were his crimes. He had alſo his 
" faults. Poſſeſſing a nobleneſs of countenance, and 
elegance of ſhape, in his dreſs hepreſerved that atten- 
tion, neatneſs, and decorum, which announce a love 

gf rider, a taſte and fecling of propriety, and that reſ- 
1 — which a man of education [7 homme honu#te) owes 


helm 


Des PIR „ ]] 


- "This am the da, | of the nation lifted $0 to the 


„„ 
helm men, who made patriotiſm conſiſt i in flattering 
the people, in order to guide it; in overturning and 
invading every thing, to procure themſelves wealth 
and conſequence; in ſlandering the laws, to obtain 
rule; in protecting licentiouſneſs, to ſecure impunity; 
in cutting throats, to ſtrengthen their own power; and in 
ſwearing, drinking, and dreſſing like porters, to frater- 
niſe with their fellows: Buzot profeſſed the morals of 

a Socrates, and retained the politeneſs of a Scipio. 

What a villain !—Hence the zpright Lacroix, the ſage 

Chabot, the gentle Lindet, the mode Thuriot, the 
learned Duroi, the humane Danton, and their faithful 
imitators, declared him a traitor to his country: they 
cauſed his houſe to be razed, and bis property to be 
confiſcated, as formerly Ariſtides was baniſhed, and 
Phocion condemned to die. I am aſtoniſhed they did 
not .decree, that his name ſhould be forgotten. 'It 

would have been more conſiſtent with their views, 
than to pretend to preſerve it attached to epithets, 
which the evidence of facts diſproves. 

They cannot obliterate from the page of hiſtory 
Buzot's conduct in the conſtituent aſſembly ; or ſup- 
preſs his ſage motions, and vigorous flights, in the 
convention. However his opinions may be falſified in 
papers deveid of impartiality, the principles by 
which they are ſupported will ſtill be perceptible. 
| Buzot frequently ſpoke off-hand, and this conſtituted - 
the greater part of his labours: but he never failed to 
| ſtand up againſt every crooked ſyſtem, againſt every ſtep 
detrimental to liberty. His report on a departmen- 

tary guard, a project fo much decried, contains argu- 
ments, that have never been anſwered. That. againſt 

35 
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„ 
inttigators to murder diſplays the ſourideſt policy ; 
and philoſophy true as that nature, ſtrong as that rea- 
ſon, on which it is founded. His propoſal ſor the ba- 
niſhment of the Bourbons is detailed with -precition, 
defended with Juſtice, and written with warmth and 
elegance. His opinion on the judgment of the king, 
abounding with facts and arguments, has nothing of 
that pathos and rambling, from the ſubje&t, in which 


fo many haranguers indulged on the occaſion, In 


fine, his letters to his conſtituents, of the 6th and 22d 
of january, paint his mind with ſuch truth, as will 


make them ſought after. A few wreſtlers of his 


ſtrength might have given the convention the impulſe 


it wanted : but the reſt of the men of talents, keeping 
themſelves pack as orators for great occaſions, were too 
negle&ful of common daily conteſts, and not ſuffici- 


_ ently wary of the arts of their inferiour adverſaries. 


Prior. 


x TRULY honeſt and good man, he is equally inca- 
po of doing the leaſt thing repugnant to juſtice, and 
flicting the {lighteſt injury, or occaſioning the leaſt 
uneaſi neſs to any one. For himſelf he can negle& 
many things, yet he knows not how to refuſe a favour 


to any perſon in the world. The ſerenity of a good 


conſcience, and mildneſs of an eaſy temper, with 
frankneſs and cheerfulneſs, diſtinguiſh his countenance: 
He was a prudent mayor, and faithful repreſentative: 
but he i is too — and too peaceable, to fore · 


ee 


* 
& 
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ſee or allay a ſtorm. Sound judgment, pure inten- 
tions, and what is termed juſtneſs of thought, charac- 
teriſ his opinions and writings, which bear ſtronger 
marks of good ſenſe than of talents. As an orator he 
is cold, as a writer his ſtyle is logſe : an equitable mi- 
niſter, and a gobd citizen, he was formed for the ex- 
erciſe of virtue in a republic; not to found a republi- 
can government amongſt a corrupt: people, who for 
ſome time idolized him, and then rejoiced at his _ 
ſcription, as at that of an enemy. 
At the time of the conſtituent aſſembly, 40 the 
reviion of the laws, 1 was one day. with the wife of 
Buzot, when her huſband returned from the aſſembly 
yery late, bringing with him Petion to dinner. It was 
the period when, the court treated them as factious 
men, and deſcribed them as intriguers completely oc- 
ciipied in exciting diſturbances. . After dinner, Petion, 
fitting on a large ſopha, began to play with alittle dog, 
with all the earneſtneſs of a child, till they both grew _. 
tired, and fell aſleep together. The converſation of 
four perſons did not prevent Pétion from ſnoring, 
© Look at that ſower of ſedition :' ſaid Buzot, with a 
ſmile; we were eyed aſkance as we quitted the hall 3 
and our accuſers, greatly alarmed for their party, ima- 
gine we are buſily occupied in intrigue,” „5 
The circumſtance, and the remark, have often re 
curred to my remembrance, ſince thoſe unfortunate 
times when Petion and Buzot were accuſed and pro- 
ſcribed as royaliſts, with as much reaſon as they were 
then accuſed of intrigue by the court. Always alone; 
imbued with ſuch principles; conferring with men, 
who, profeſſed the ſame, only to converſe on relative 
Yor: t opinions z 


©. = 
opinions; they deemed it ſufficient to contend for juſ. - 
tice obſtinately, to ſpeak the truth conſtantly, and to 
facrifice themſelves, or expoſe themſelves to every 
danger, rather than betray them: and they are declared 
traitors to their country. © 
I will here record a ſtriking fact. It has elſewhere 
been ſeen, that, during the firſt patriotic adminiſtra- 
tion, it had been ſettled, that the miniſter of foreign 
affairs ſhould take from the fund allotted to his de- 
partment for ſecret ſervices certain ſums, Which he 
ſhould put into the hands of the mayor of Paris, as 
well to maintain the police, which was reduced to no- 
thing for want of means, as for publications to coune 
terbalance thoſe of the court. Dumouriez having 
quitted that department, the matter, that is as far as 
| it regarded the police alone, was mentioned to d'Aban- 
court. He would do nothing in it himſelf : but he 
pretended, that it was a buſineſs, which the king 
might be brought to approve, as he could not fail to 
ſee it's juſtice. The king did not approve the propo- 
al, and anſwered, in direct terms, that he would not 
buy rods to whip himſelf. In this he ſpoke ſenſibly 
enough, as he was not ſincerely a friend to the conſti - 
tution; and ſuch an anſwer might have beenexpetted. 
But a few days after, Lacroix, the preſent colleague 
of Danton, in concert with whom he is the plunderer 
of Belgium, the perſecutor of honeſt men, and the 
 fovereign of the day; who then had a ſeat in the le - 
giflative aſſembly, and who was known to frequent 
the palace; went to Petion to promiſe him the free 
diſpoſal of three millions IC rag, oo0], if he would em- 
. This propoſal 


| muſt 
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a muſt neceſſarily have been even more affronting to the 


mayor, than the other was diſpleaſing. to the king: It 
woas rejected therefore: notwithſtanding he was re- 
ceived with particular graciouſneſs at the ſame time 
by the king; for, his attendance being requeſted at 
the palace, inſtead of finding the king ſurrounded as 
uſual, whom he had never before ſeen alone, he was in- 
troduced into his cloſet, where there appeared to be 


no one elſe, and Lewis XVI was laviſh to him of 


marks of affability and regard, and even of thoſe little 
_ . captivating cajoleries, which he well knew how to 


_ employ when he pleaſed. A light ſound of filk ruſt- 


ling behind the hangings informed Pétion, that the 
queen was preſent without being viſible, and the ca- 
reſſes of the king convinced him of his hypocriſy: he 
remained firm, without ſuffering his honeſty to yield 
to the king, who would have ſeduced it: in the ſame 


manner as afterwards, Without flattering the people, . 


he would have deferred to it the judgment of that 
— fame king; whilſt Lacroix, who had ferved him, and 
probably been paid for his ſervices, thought he could 
not too n be condemned to death. 


. * * 
5 : j 
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Pens. | 


- wining men ought to be the firſt with them who 


_ govern; their errours of this kind are always the moſt 
fatal. But the exerciſe of this difficult talent is much | 


more 
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more difficult in the time of a revolution: and there is 
a degree of hypocriſy, by which to be duped is no. 
ſhame, for to ſuſpect it would _ it a man 
wicked, = 

In my youth, I had met, at the hooks if « one of my 
relations, Gibert, who held a place in the poſt-office. 
An honeſt man, an affectionate father, he amuſed 
himſelf with painting, cultivated muſic, poſſeſſed that 
degree of ſuavity, which is the uſual companion of a 
taſte for the fine arts, and rendered himſelf eſteemed 
by his acquaintance for his probity. Gibert was ex- 

tremely attached to a man, his moſt particular friend, 
whoſe extraordinary merit he extolled with the height 
of enthuſiafm, and the modeſty of one who thought 
himſelf far inferiour, I ſometimes ſaw this friend; in 
whom, at the firſt view, you would perceive nothing 
but extreme ſimplicity. I had, however, no oppor- 
tunity of forming a judgment of him, for I met him 
ſeldom, and did not often fee Gibert himſelf. From 
the latter I only learnt, that his friend, who was 
Pac ie, enamoured of a country life, the only one ſuited 


to his patriarchal manners, and of liberty, all the ad- 


vantages of which his underſtanding enabled him duly 
to prize, reſigned a genteel place under the french 
government, to ſettle with his family in Switzerland. 
I afterwards learnt, that, having loſt his wife, finding 
dis children ſigh after Paris, and perceiving the revo- 
lution about to effectuate the liberty of the nation, he 
reſolved to return to the capital ; and that being ſatis: 

_ fied with the independence he enjoyed from the ſale 
2 wig former were and ag en of a national 
2 | eſtate, 


E \ 
eſtate, he had reſigned into the hands of a quondam 
miniſter a penſion that he had procured him. 
It was not neceſſary to be often in the company of 
Gibert, and know his intimacy with Pache, to be in - 
formed of every thing, that could be ſaid to Pache's 
advantage. In the month of january 1792 he intro- 
duced him to us, and I ſaw him from time to time. 
Pache, as I have already obſerved, wears an appearance 
of the utmoſt modeſty. It is ſo great indeed, that you 
would be tempted to adopt the opinion he appears to 
have of himſelf, and conceive him to be nothing ex- 
traordinary : but this modeſty you would ſet down to 
the account of his virtues, when you diſcovered him 
reaſoning juſtly, and by no means deſtitute of acquire- 
ments. As he is extremely reſerved, and never un- 
boſoms himſelf freely, you would ſoon ſuſpect him to 
know more than he ſays, and end with aſcribing to him 
ſo much the mere merit, as you had been near com- 
mitting the injuſtice of allowing him none. A per- 
fon, who talks little, liſtens intelligently to every ſub- 
ject that may be diſcuſſed, and ventures a few well - 
timed obſervations, eaſily paſſes for an able man. 
Fache was connected with Meuniers and Monge, both 
members of the academy of ſciences. They had formed 
a popular ſociety in the ſeftion of Luxembourg, the 
objects of which they ſaid were knowledge and civiſm. 
Pache was very aſſiduous in this ſociety; and ap- 
peared to dedicate to his country, as a citizen, all 
the time he did not beſtow on his children, and which 
intervened between the lectures of the e courſes 
10 5 he led them. 


4 13 

1 have elſewhere related how Roland was ; called to 
the miniſtry, at the end of march, in that year. The 
offices were filled with clerks of the old ſtamp, little 
_ diſpoſed to favour the new ſyſtem: but they were 
'habituated to the courſe of buſineſs; and it would 
have been wrong to hazard unhinging the whole of a 
great machine, in thoſe troubleſome times, for the 
fake of changing theſe agents. All that ought to be 
done, therefore, was to watch over them, and pre- 
pare to remove them in due time. But in the multi- | 
plicity of buſineſs, the daily current of which hurries 
slong a man in place with inconceivable rapidity, it is 
not to be denied, that he may eaſily be involved i in 
difficulties, if he pay not a ſerupulous attention to 
every ching, which is infinitely irkſome, when it is 
inſpired by miſtruſt. In this ſituation, Roland was 
| defirous of a man, on whom he could depend, to have 
- always about him in his cloſet : capable of reading 
dyver a letter, or a report, on ſome preſſing ſubject, 
which another ſtill more preſſing would not permit 
himſelf to read over ſo foon; not to adjuſt it, but to ſee 
that the adverſe principles of the clerks had not in- 
fenced the manner of repreſenting facts or ſtudying 
motives : and that could be employed'to ſearch out a 
particular paper, in a particular office, or deliver a 
verbal meſſage on any thing of importance. The idea 
of Pache occurred. Pache had been in the navy-office: 
he knew the practice of buſineſs : he had good ſenſe, 
patriotiſm, morals that do honour to the choice of a 
man to an office, and that ſimplicity which never ex- 
cites ill-will. The idea appeared excellent. It was 
mentfoned to Pache: who immediately expreſſed the 


greateſt 


1 


greateſt eagerneſs to ſerve Roland, in being uſeful to 
the ſtate; but en condition of preſerving his. inde 
pendence, without having either title or ſalary. This 
was a noble commencement. Roland ſuppoſed, that, 
when a new arrangement took place in the office, jt 
would be eaſy to ſee for what he was more partieu- 
larly adapted: and Pache came to him, being in hi 
cloſet every morning at ſeven, with his morſel of 
bread i in his pocket, and remaining till three, without 
ever being prevailed on to take any thing; attentive, 
prudent, zealous, executing his office well, making 
an obſervation, putting in a word, to bring a ſubject 
to the point in queſtion, and ſoothing Roland, ſomer 


times irritated by the ariſtocratical contrarieties of his 
clerks. - 


- 


Roland, very irritable, 4 warm to exceſs, ſet an 
infinite value on the mildneſs and complaiſance of 
Pache, and treated him as a valuable friend: whilſt 4 
delighted with the ſervice I ſuppoſed him to render 
my huſband, laviſhed on him marks of eſteem, and 
proofs of attachment. Pache had no ſtyle : he could 
not be employed to compoſe a letter, as he would have 
made it dry and flat : but he was not wanted for this 
purpoſe, and he was -uſeful for that, for which the 
attention of a truſty perſon was required. Our friend 
Servan, appointed miniſter at war, was alarmed at the 
& mplication and derangement of certain offices, ns 
envied us Pache. Let that honeſt man come to me: 
faid he to Roland: you have no farther occaſion j 
him, you are far ſuperiour to your bulineſs, and the 
chaos of the firſt outſet once put in order, you no. 


DE: longer need the ſuperintendance of another ; whit 1 
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1 „ E 
am net with buſineſs, and have a great 
| hatred of perſons, in whom I can truſt.'—Theſe mini- 
ſters thought, too, that places required capacities in 
thoſe who filled them ; and that a man could not be 
put into an office, without reaſonable grounds to ſup- 
poſe him qualified for it. Roland gave his conſent, 
- Pache, being conſulted, yielded with a good grace, gn 
the fame conditions as he had made with Roland, 
After this removal, we ſcarcely ever ſaw him; ; but 
Serran commended him highly. 
A change in the miniſtry took place, Roland re- 
tired to private life; and Pache returned ta his ſec« 
tion, The tenth of auguſt came; and the legiſlative 
aſſembly recalled the patrioti: miniſters. Roland ar- 
ranged his offices: Pache perſiſted in refuſing any 
place, and Roland gave a ſituation to Fepoul, whom 
Pache had introduced to him, Fepoul was an intel - 
ligent, induſtrious, and accurate man, very well cal- 
eulated for ſuperintending the accounts, adroit, never 
oppoſing any one, and approving | the ſtronger party. 
Roland, nominated to the convention, and diſguſted 
by the een of ſeptember, would have given in 


his reſignation as miniſter: and, knowing the extreme _ 


embarraſſment prudent men would have found in ap- 
pointing him a ſucceſſor, he thought he ſhould render 
the public ſervice by mentioning Pache, This he did 
with the frankneſs of his es and the incaution 
of a ſuſceptible. mind, proud of acknowledging merit, 
wherever he ee it to reſide. 

Pache, to whom he had not hinted his intention, 
vnd who had a little before refuſed the ſuperintendance 
of the jeverollice, for which he recommended Refort, 


whom ? 
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whom Roland appointed in conſequence, appeared 
well ſatisfied to remain diſengaged. Yet he accepted 
a miſſion for Toulon from Monge, repaired thither, 
and played ſome fooliſh tricks, as I have ſince been 
informed. 

Servan's health obliging him to quit the war-office; 
Roland recommended to ſucceed him a perſon, of 
whoſe principles there could be no ſuſpicion, and who 
was not deſtifute of talents. He was accordingly ap- 
proved; and we wrote to Pache, to inform him of his 
appointment, preſſing him to accept it. But this did 
not appear to be neceſſary: for, jealous as he was of 
his independence, he appeared not to have the leaſt 
uneaſineſs about the burden to be laid on his ſhoulders, 

and took it without heſitation. On his return to Paris 
he came to ſee us. We converſed with him freely on 
the diſpoſitions of people's minds ; the party formed 
by the pariſian deputies ; the enormities of the com- 
mune; the dangers, that appeared to threaten the 
liberty of the convention, and particularly thoſe, which 
might ariſe from the ſway of immoral and guilty men, 
who ſought to acquire power only to eſcape puniſh- 
ment or gratify their paſſions ; of the eſtabliſhment of 
order in his department; and of our joy at ſeeing him 
in the council, where his -preſence would preſerve 
unanimity of will and concurrency of action. Pache 
liſtened to the overflowings of confidence, with the 
filence of a man who diſguiſes his own ſentiments; 
oppoſed every opinion of Roland at the cane, ; 


and came to ſee him pq more. 


At firſt we imagined, that this conduRt . from | 
a movement of ſelf-love, a fort 4 fear of appearing | 
& 4: e 
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, the" creature of Roland. But I learnt, that this man, 
who never accepted the invitations of his colleague, 
under pretence of the retirement in which the multi- 
plicity of his buſineſs obliged him to live, received at 
his table Fabre, Chabot, and other mountaineers ; 
ſurrounded himſelf with their friends; and took. into 
office their creatures, all of them actors of the loweſt 
elaſs, ignorant perſons, or intriguers like themſelves ; 
and that honeſt men began to murmur and lament. 1 
thought it right to attempt one final ſtep, to open his 
eyes, if he were only miſled, and to detect him, if he 
were infincere. I wrote to him, on the r1th of no- 
vember, in a friendly ſtyle, to acquaint him with the 
murmurs raiſed againſt him, the cauſes to which they 
were owing, and what his own intereſt ſeemed to re- 
quire. I reminded him of what had been ſaid to him 
in confidence on his arrival at the miniſtry ; and I ſaid 
a word or two of the unequivocal fentiments we had 
expreſſed to him, the unanimity they gave reaſon to 
hope, and the ſtate of things altogether oppoſite to 
what might have been expected. | 
|  Pache made me not the leaſt anſwer: and we ſoon 
heard, that his firſt clerks, Haſſenfratz, Vincent, and 
the reſt, inconſiderable beings, whom I would not 
name, had not their enormities already conſigned their 
names to the hiſtoric page amidſt the late popular 
commotions, declaimed at the Jacobins, and elſe» 
where, againſt Roland, and held him up for an enemy 
of the people. Thus there could no longer be any 
room to doubt, that Pache ſought his downfal. The 
atrocity and baſeneſs of this conduct inſpired me with 
N and — : fentiments, in which I 
preceded 6 


Lu 

preceded ſeveral, who knew Pache from us, and who 
were then inclined to charge me with levity, though 
they have ſince gone beyond me in averlion to him. 
His miſconduR, or at leaſt the way in which the pub 
lie money was ſquandered in the war-department 
during his miniſtry, was horrible; every thing was un- 
hinged, owing to the bad choice of perſons employed; 
it was proved, that regiments reduced to a ſmall num- | 
ber of men were paid as if complete ; it was not only 

impoſſible to produce a fair account, but even to make 
out any account at all, for more than 130 millions [near 
five millions and half ſterling]; In the twenty-four hours 
following his diſmiſſion, which ſo many ills rendered 
indiſpenſable, he nominated, to ſixty places, all the 
acquaintances he had left baſe enough to make their 
court to him, from his ſon-in-law, who from a curate 
was made commiſſary-general with a ſalary of 19000 
livres [£792 J, to his hair-dreſſer, a boy of nineteen, 
appointed a muſter-maſter. "Theſe are the exploits, 
which the people of Paris rewarded by calling bim to 
the. mayoralty ; where, ſupported by the Chaumets, 
Heberts, and other tatterdemalions, he favoured the 
oppreſſion of the legiſlative body, the violation of the 
national repreſentation, and the proſcription of all 

virtuous men, and confirmed the ruin of his country. 

And this was the man who fought a free country, 
gave up a penſion, and refuſed a place | But Pache 
went into Switzerland, his native country, and thus 


enabled his father to keep up at Paris the part of 42 


great man, where he hoped to ſpend his time more 
agreeably, than in a place which would have recalled 


to him his origin: and Pache received from Caftries a 
oh | f penſion, 
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penſion, which ſhowed how far he had been a de- 
pendent on him, and might have excited ſuſpicion, 
when the nobles and miniſters of the old ſyſtem were 
objects of perſecution. This ſide of him I had never 
ſeen; and this is no way inconſiſtent with Pache 
returning to France after the taking of the Baſtille, 
- courting votes in a little popular ſociety ably contrived 
for the acquiſition of influence, obſtinately refuſing | 
ſecond-rate places, and not heſitating a moment to 
become a member of the council, and take upon 
himſelf that department in the adminiſtration, which 
circumſtances rendered moſt important, He was in 
1 the Tartuffe of Moliere. 
_ - Whilſt I am writing this, Biron is confined in the 
fame - priſon as I inhabit, Towards the end of 
Pache's miniſtry, Biron came to impeach him before 
the aſſembly, and of courſe provided with documents 
capable of proving his miſcondu&t, Biron ſaw him; 
was ſeduced by his air of ſimplicity ; perſuaded him- 
ſelf, that his maleadminiſtration was awing: more to 
want of knowledge than diſhoneſty ; thought it cruel 
to bring to the ſcaffold a man, who might have been 
impoſed upon; relinquiſhed his deſign; and then 
mentioned it to Pache himſelf. Pache came to an 
explanation; drew from Biron all his. papers, and 
every information, reſpecting the complaints againſt 
himſelf; and procured him to be ſent to the army of 
Italy, where he was left in want of every thing. 
Biron obtained ſome advantages; they were never 
Mentioned : he made complaints ; no attention was 
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paid to them: time ran on, the evils Increakd; he 
was urgent; an order was ſent him, to repair to 
paris: as ſoon as he arrived, he was ſeized, and con- 
| fined at St. -Pelagie. In this ſtroke he diſcovers the 


hand of Pache, and the tyrant by whom he is op» 
preſſed. | 


Ginoxpx. 


| Guavzr and GEN $OXNE 


LOVE each other, probably becauſe they bear no 
reſemblance, Guadet is as impetuous as Genſonnè 
is cool: but the paroxyſms of his ebullient vivacity 
are never followed by ſourneſs, and to the intention of 
offending he is a ſtranger. Nature has made Guadet 
an orator ; Genſonne, a logician, This frequently 
| loſes, in deliberating, the” time, which ought to have 
been employed in action; that diſſipates, in happy, 
but ſhort and tranſient, flights, the warmth, which 
ſometimes requires concentration, always longer 
continuance, to produce a durable effect. 

Guyvadet has had brilliant moments in each of the 
two aſſemblies, the legiſlative and conventional; ow- 
ing to the ſway of honeſty, ſeconded by talents: but 
too ſuſceptible tq wreſtle long without fatigue, he has 
acquired the hatred of the wicked, without being 
very formidable to them; and he has never poſſeſſed 
the degree of influence, which his enemies were fond 
of aſcribing to him, in order to render him an object of 

, jealouſy. 
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jealouſy. Genſonne, uſeful in debate, which however 
he has the fault of drawing out too long, has laboured 
in different committees, and drew up part of the plan 
of the propoſed conſtitution. His ſpeech on the buſi- 
neſs of the king is ſeaſoned with ſarcaſtic ſtrokes, to 
which an apparent ' coolneſs gave an edge, and which 
the ſons of the mountain will never forgive. 

Both tender huſbands, good fathers, excellent citi- 
Zens, virtuous men, fincere republicans, they ſunk 
under the accuſation of the conſpirators, merely for 
want of having formed an union in favour of the good 
cauſe, for which alone they contended, for which alone 
they were _— to exiſt. LH 


VzRoxtavx 


Was, 8 the moſt e orator in the | 
| ably. He did not ſpeak without any preparation, 
like Guadet : but bis made ſpeeches, ſtrong in argu- 


ment, animated with fire, abundant in matter, ſpark- 


ling with beauties, and ſupported by a dignified de- 


85 livery, are ſtill to be read with great pleaſure. 


Vet I do not love Vergniaux : | perceive in him a 
| philoſopher abſorbed in ſelf. Difdaining mankind, 


aſſuredly becauſe be knows it well, he gives himſelf 


no concern on it's account: but he who does this 
ſhould remain a private individual, without employ- 
ment; otherwiſe idleneſs is a crime; and in this re- 


et Vergniausx | is highly culpable. What pity, that 
| | talents 
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talents like his have not been employed with the ar- 
dour of a mind devoured by the love of the public 
weal, and with the perſeverance of an induſtrious 
mind! 


— 


— 


GRANGENEUVE 


IS the beſt of mankind, with a countenance of the 
leaſt promiſe. , His underſtanding is of the common 
level ; his mind, truly great: and he performs noble 
actions with ſimplicity, and not in the leaſt ſuſpect- 
ing, what they would coſt any other than himſelf. _ 

In the courſe of july, 1792, the conduct and diſpoſi- 
tion of the court indicating hoſtile deſigns, every one 
talked of the means of preventing or fruſtrating them. 


On this ſubject Chabot ſaid, with the ardour which 


proceeds from a heated imagination, not from ſtrength 
of mind, it was to be wiſhed, that the court might 
attempt the lives of ſome of the patriotic deputies; 
as this would infallibly cauſe an inſurrection of the 
people, the only mean of ſetting the multitude in 
motion, and producing a ſalutary criſis. He grew 
warm on this head, on which he made a copious 
harangue. Gran geneuve, Who had liſtened to him 
without ſaying a word, in the little ſociety where the 
diſcourſe took place, embraced the firſt opportunity 
of ſpeaking to Chabot in private. I have been 


ſtruck with your reaſons; ſaid he: they are excel- 
| ral but the court is too ſagacious, ever to afford us 


ch an expedient. We muſt make it ourſelves. Find 
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you men to ſtrike the blow: I will devote myſelf as 


the victim.'— What you will #* # #2. —* Certainly, 


| What is there ſo ſtrange in it? My life is of no great 
utility: as an individual I am of little importance: 1 
ſhould be very happy, to ſacrifice myſelf for my coun- 
try. Ah, my friend, you ſhall not do it ſingly ! 
exclaimed Chabot, with a look of enthuſiaſin : J will 
ſhare the glory with you.'— As you pleaſe : one is 
enough: e may be better. But there will be no 


glory in the buſineſs ; for it is neceſſary, that it remain 


a ſecret to all the world, Let us think, then, of the 
means of carrying it into execution.” 


Chabot took upon himſelf this charge. A few days . 


after, he informed Grangeneuve, that he had found 
inſtruments for the purpoſe, and all was ready.— 
© Very well: let us appoint the time. We ſhall be at 


the committee tomorrow evening: I will leave it at 


half after ten: we muſt go through ſome ſtreet little 


frequented, in which you muſt poſt your men, They 


muſt take care to ſhoot us dead at once, and not maim 
us only. The hour was fixed: the circumſtances were 
ſettled. Grangeneuve went to make his will, and ar- 
range ſome domeſtic concerns, without any buſtle; 
and was punctual to the appointment. Chabot did 
not yet appear. The hour came; and he did not 
arrive. Grangeneuve concluded, that he had given 
up his deſign of taking a ſhare in the buſineſs: but 
ſuppoſing, that it would be carried into execution on 
himſelf, he departed, took the road agreed on, tra- 
verſed it ſlowly, met no perſon, repaſſed it a ſecond 


time, for fear of any miſtake, and was obliged to re- 
turn pe ſafe and ſound, diſſatisfied with having 


m ade 
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made all his preparations in vain. Chabot framed 
ſome paltry excuſes, to prevent Grangeneuve from 
upbraiding him; and fully diſplayed the poltronry of 
u prieſt, with the hypocriſy of a capuchin. 


BAR IBAROUx, 


WIOSE features no painter would diſdain to 
copy for the head of an Antinous, active, laborious, 


frank, and brave, with all the vivacity of a young 


marſeilleſe, was deſtined to become a man of merit, 
and a citizen as uſeful as enlightened. Enamoured 


of independence, proud of the revolution, pregnant 
with knowledge, capable of aſſiduous attention, ha- 


bituated to application, and ſenſible to glory ; he is 
one of thoſe men, whom a great politician would ſeek 
to attach to himſelf, and who muſt ſhine with luſtre in 
a happy republic. But who would venture to ſay, to 
what point premature injuſtice, proſeription, and miſ- 
fortune, may repreſs ſuch a mind, and tarniſh it's good 


qualities? Moderate ſucceſs would have animated 


Barbaroux in his career, becauſe he loves fame, and 
poſſeſſes every qualification neceſſary to procure him 
a very reſpeQable reputation: but love of pleaſure 
is at hand; and if it once take the place of glory, 
from vexation at obſtacles, or diſguſt at miſcarriage, 


it will corrupt an excellent temper, and lead it to ber | 


a it's noble deſtination, _. 
* the firſt time of Roland' RO in 'admini 
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ſtration, bad an opportunity of ſeeing ſeveral letters 
from Barbaroux, addreſſed rather to the man than to 
the miniſter; the object of which was, to lead him to 
judge of the method moſt proper to be employed, to 
keep in the right way ardent and irritable minds, like 
thoſe of the department of the mouths of the Rhone. 
Roland, a ſtrict obſerver of the law, and rigid as it, 
knew but one language, when charged with it's exe- 
cution. The adminiſtrators had gone a little aſtray : 
the miniſter had chidden them with ſeverity z and 
their minds were irritated. On this occaſion Barba- 
roux wrote to Roland, to vindicate the purity of his 
countrymen's intentions, excuſe their errours, and con- 
vince Roland, that gentler methods would bring them 
back to & proper ſtate of ſubordination with more 
promptitude and certainty. Theſe letters were diQa- 


ted by the beſt intentions, and conſummate prudence. 


When I ſaw their author, I was aſtoniſhed at his 
youth. They had that effect, of which they could not 
fail with an equitable man, who ſought only to do 
good: Roland relaxed his auſterity, aſſumed a more 
brotherly than miniſterial tone, brought back the 
marſeilleſe to their _ and gave IIB his 
eſteem. 

After Roland quitted the miniſtry, we ſaw him 
more frequently. His open diſpoſition and ardent 
patriotiſm inſpired us with confidence, It was then, 
that, reaſoning on the bad ſtate of affairs, and the 
apprehenſion of deſpotiſm in the north, we formed 
the conditional project of a republic in the fouth.— 
That will be our laſt ſtake:” ſaid Barbaroux with a 
file: , 1 — being 
18 5 reduced 
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reduced to it. From this ſpeech, and ſome others of a 
ſimilar turn, we conjectured, that an inſurrection was 
preparing: but his confidence leading him no farther, 
we aſked no more. Towards the latter end of july, 
Barbaroux nearly diſcontinued his viſits; telling us, 
at laſt, that we muſt not judge of his ſentiments to- 
wards us from a conſideration of his abſence, which 
aroſe ſolely from a deſire of preventing our being in- 
volved in any difficulty. After the tenth of auguſt he 
departed for Marſeilles, and returned a deputy to the 
convention. There he did his duty as a man of cou- 
rage. Many of his printed ſpeeches diſplay excellent 
argumentation, and conſiderable knowledge with re- 
ſpect to the regulation of commerce: that on the ſup- 
ply of proviſion is, next to the work of Creuze-la- 
Touche, the beſt of it's kind. But he would require 
ſome pains, to become an orator, | 
The animated and affectionate Barbaroux is attached 
to the delicate and ſuſceptible Buzot: I would ſtyle 
them Nyſus and Euryalus. May they have a better 
fate than thoſe two friends! Louvet, more acute than 
Barbaroux, more gay than Buzot, and in goodneſs of 
heart equal to either, is intimate with both ; but more 
particularly with Buzot, who ſerves as a link to bind 
him to Barbaroux, of whom Buzot's natural gravity 
renden him in ſome fort the Mentor. 
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| 
| 
| miniſtry of Roland, and whoſe agreeable ſociety B 
| always ſought, may ſometimes, like Philopemen, 


well pay the intereſt of his indifferent appearance. 
Little, ſlender, ſhort-fighted, and negligent in drefs, 
he appears nothing to the vulgar, who remark not the 
nobleneſs of his countenance, and the fire which ani- 
mates his eyes and features at the utterance of a grand 
truth, a fine ſentiment, a fally of wit, or delicate 
raillery. His pleaſing romances, where the graces of 
imagination are combined with fluency of ftyle, the 
maxims of philoſophy, and the falt of criticiſm, are 
known to all men of letters and perſons of taſte. 
Politics are indebted to him for more ſerious works: 
the matter and manner of which depoſe equally in 
favour of his head and heart. He has ſhown, that 
tis able hand can alternately jingle the bells of folly, 
direct the graver of hiſtory, and launch the thunders 
of eloquence. It is impoſſible to unite more wit with 
leſs pretenſion, and more fimplicity. Bold as a lion, 
ſimple as a child, a man of feeling, a good citizen, 
and a vigorous writer; he can make Catiline tremble 
in the ſenate, dine with the graces, and ſup with 
f Bachaumont. : | 
His Philippic, or Robeſpierride, deſerved to * 
deen pronounced in a ſenate poſſeſſed of ſtrength to 
do juſtice. His Conſpiracy of the roth of March is 
E another piece of value to the hiſtory of the times. 
= His Sentinel is a model for thoſe bills to be poſted up, 
thoſe daily inſtructions, deſigned to impart juſt ideas 
of facts to a populace, which it is meant to influence 
; ley by reaſon, to move only for the good of all, and 


9 N with the happy ſentiments that honour bu- 
man 


. 
\ 
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man nature. It forms an excellent contraſt to thoſe 
atrocious and diſguſting papers, the coarſe ſtyle and 


filthy expreſſions of which are anſwerable to the ſan- 
guinary doctrine, and impure falſehoods, of which 


they are the common - ſewer; thoſe audacious perform- 
ances of calumny, hired by diſhoneſt intrigue to accom- 


pliſh the ruin of public morals, and by the aid of which 
the gentleſt people in Europe has ſeen it's diſpoſition 


| perverted to ſuch a degree, that the peaceable pariſians, 


whoſe kindneſs of heart was held up as a pattern, 
are become the rivals of thoſe ferocious pretorian 
guards, who ſold their votes, their lives, and the em- 
pire, to the beſt bidder. Let us diſmiſs theſe ſad 
images, and revert our attention to the Obſervations on 


St. Juſts Refrort againſt the confined Defuties, by a Society, 


of Girondines, printed at Caen the 13th of july. In it 
I diſcovered the ſtyle, the acuteneſs, and the gaiety 
of Louvet: it is Reaſon in diſhabille, ſporting with 
Ridicule, 9 derogating from her I or 


| dignity. 


Luz ws! 


By birth a polander, Lazowiki came to France no 


one knows how, without fortune, but under the pro- 
 teGtion of the duke of Liancourt ; whether he were a 


relation of ſome perſon in his ſervice, or a 9 rg 


on him in any other way. 


Lazowſki had been appointed inſpector of manu- 


| ; . faQtures: one of thoſe very inferiour offices of ad- 


L 2 minen, 
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. mintration, which tonfer no authority; - the ſalaries. 
of which were moderate ; to fulfil the duties of which, 
it was ſufficient to have honeſty, and to have deſerved 
them; and which, therefore, appeared adapted to any 
one, or for which at !leaft every one thought himſelf 
fit. They were in the. gift of the council, at the pre- 
ſentation of the miniſter of the finances, and ſubordi- 
nate to the ſuperintendants of trade. The perſons 
. who filled dhefe paſts were little magiſtrates with 
great pretenſions; who made (themſelves of ſome 
_ livtls conſequence, people having the goodnefs to 
exexttt them, like many others, on their own words ; 
and who:in reality, from the multitude of affairs that 
ceamebeforethem, had extenſive connexions, and gave 
_ gndiencey, at which great lords — took the 
trarble tw be preſent. 

Lively, enterprizing, and n himſelf off fiir & 
4 of iunderſtanding, -Lazowfki had perfuaded his 
patron, that he ought mot to remain a fimple inſpeCtor 
of manufactures. It is true, that, in order to find him 
employment, an inſpectorſhip had been created at Soiſ- 
fons, where there was fearcety any manufacture but 


of prieſts, and ſcarcely any objects of inſpection ex- 
cept nuns: for it was a town of convents without 
trade, and in which no buſineſs was carried on except 


in the abſolute nEceffaries of life. Mr. de Liancourt, 
ho Was excited to the advancement of his depend- 
ant by the uſunl vanity of icourtiers, engaged in it 
alfo from the honeſt fimplicity of his nature. He 
was preſſing with the miniſter, and particularly with 
the fuperintendants uf commerce; for the fecondary 
ho one ea aaa effective men. Calonne 
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was. comptroller-general : he had an inventive. mind, . 
ready at ſeizing ingenious ideas. The creation. of a 
travelling inſpeQorſhip was hinted. This was no effort 
of genius: ſuch a place had already. exiſted, and-it' 8. 
inutility had been evinced: but it's ſecond creation 
was not without motive; it afforded the means af. 
obliging a perſon of conſideration, and the number 
of places, carried as far as four, gave it the air of. 
an adminiſtrative. operation, withaut reckaning the. 
advantage of three places remaining for favour and 
intrigue. They were ſoon filled. The inſpe tors had 
ſalaries of 8000 livres [£333, 6, 8] a year; they were. 
to reſide in Paris four months of the twelve, and. 
travel over the provinces the remaining eight; at the 
deaths of the inſpector- general, they were to ſucceed, 
to their places; and they were allowed to ſolicit 
gratifications in proportion to the importance of their 
ſervices. It is true, this ſapped the foundations of an 
inſtitution, che ſpirit of which was excellent. It took. 
fiom the inſpectors of the. generalities the hope af 
arriving at the inſpector-generalſhip by merit or ſenie- 
rity: it diſcouraged them by fending into their re 
ſpective departments men for the moſt part ſtrangers 
to the buſineſs; and it deprived, the miniſter of tha 
poſſübility of being well-informed of the ſtate of arty, 
manufaQures, trade, and in ſhart, all the obj of 
induſtry ; of which a much better account might be 
given by men ſettled in the ſeveral generalitie the * 
purpoſe, than. by theſe birds of paſſage, employed in 
traverſing them all. But the views of the old ſyſtem 
W not ſo far: and who knows whether, under 
; L 3 the 
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the new; individuals have more extenſive views, and 
particularly more diſintereſted ones? | 
This happened in the ſpring of 1984, when I was 
at Paris on family affairs. I heard talk of a change 
in the inſpections; and I learnt, that the ambitious 
Briſſon had given up that of Lyons for a travelling in- 
ſpectorſhip, and that it was conferred on a very young 
man. I reflected, that Roland always longed to retire, 
and intended to ſolicit leave, as ſoon as he had finiſhed 
his labours in the Encyclopedia, that he' might go into 
his.own country, to forget Paris, and the meanneſſes 
to which a man muſt ſtoop, who would obtain prefer- 
ment refuſed to merit. I thought it would be better 
for him to go to his native home with a place, than 
without one; and it occurred to me, to ſolicit the ex- 
change of that of Amiens, where we then were, for 
that of Lyons, which would fix him in his own country. 
This trifling favour I ſuppoſed would eaſily be granted 
to an old fervant, whoſe knowledge and character the 
ſuperintendants of commerce dreaded enough to be 
pleaſed with his removal. The commiſſions were 
already made out. I urged my reaſons with all the 
advantage a woman then had with people; who piqued 
themſelves on their politeneſs: to theſe were objected 
the difficulties, which 1 frankly appreciated at their 
due value: and I obtained the change, almoſt as ſoon 
as my huſband was informed of the Tagen: I intended 
to make. | 
On that occaſion 11 met bet in the e then 

a fine gentleman, his hair well powdered, dreſſed with 
Heut care, ſtrutting as * walked, rounding his 
ſhoulders 
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ſhoulders and ſwelling out his cheſt, in ſhort, giving 
himſelf thoſe little airs of conſequence, which fools 
then took for claims to reſpect, and men of ſenſe 
ridiculed. 

The conſtituent aſſembly, having diſcarded the 
nobles and ſuppreſſed the inſpeQtorſhips, deprived 
Lazowſki of his place and patron. Not daring to 
hope for a penſion, which muſt have been reduced 
to a cipher, conſidering the little time he had been 
employed, and finding himſelf without a penny, he 
turned patriot, wore his hair about his ears, became 
a bawler at a ſection, and made himſelf a ſans-culotte; 
when indeed he was really in een of bring forced 
to go without breeches. 

*:. Young and vigorous, with good lungs, and able at 
| — he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed, and became a 

-ward-captain [capitaine de quartier] in the national 
guard. In this quality he ſerved on the 1oth of au- 
guſt, and availed himſelf much of the dangers of that 

day, like many others, who mixed in the tumult to 

_ reap ſome profit, and afterwards preſented themſelves 

' boldly: as the ſaviours of their country. But his ex- 

ploits date from the 2d of ſeptember, and the activity 

he continued to keep up in the ſection of Finiſtere, 
which was his, in maſſacreing the prieſts-at St.-Firmin. 

He was of equal e in the affair of the er af 
Orleans. 

_ He had 1 to come, as dot of his ſeklidn, 
to the miniſter of the home department, where I faw 
him, and was enabled to judge of his aſtoniſhing 
transformation. The pretty gentleman, with his af- 
| fefted ſmiles, had aſſumed the ſavage aſpe& of a furious 
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patriot; tha purple face of a drunkard ; and tlie 
Haggard eye of an aſſaſſin. | 

Dear to the jacobins, who knew how to value his 
merit, and deſtined him for ſomething great, he was 
intended to direct the conſpiracy of the roth of march; 
but on a ſudden he died, at Vaugirard, of an inflam- 
matory fever, the fruit of eee bad hours, and 


Ro - 5 
All the world knows the grief of _ "IN" at this 


neck loſs; the funeral oration delivered by the 
high. prieſt Robeſpierre, his affecting lamentations, and 
"bis pompous eulogium of the great man unknown; the 
ſplendid funeral celebrated by the venerable com- 

- mune, and the holy ſocieties; the adoption. of his 
child, embraced in the town-hall by papa Pache; and 
finally the interment of Lazowſki near the tree of 
. liberty, in the ſquare of the Carrouzel, where his hum- 
ble grave, covered with turf, is ſtill to be ſeen. 
Let them, who are aſtoniſhed at his poſthumous 
importance, recolle&, that it emanated from the focus 
of the jacobins, when they were become as formida- 
ble to the timid pariſians as atrocious, hen Marat 
was in all his glory, and Danton in all his power. 
Aſſuredly the people, that takes the one for it's 
Tord, the other for it's prophet, may well honour La- 
Zowſki as a faint or a hero, which are both the ſame 
jars 8 in the pengon. of the ſeptembriſts. NES 
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WHAT have you done to Robert?” faid a per- 
fon to me lately: * his wife and he revile you more 
virulently than any of your enemies. have vifited 
them but ſeldom: I have done them ſervice: but 1 
have not cotifented, to anne their ambition. That 
j _— 

. When I departed from 106 for Parks; in "_ 
Champagneux aſked me, whether I knew madam 
Nobert, a woman of ſenſe, an author, and 4 patriot. 

— No: 1 underſtand, that mademoiſelle Kerake, 
whoſe father, is a writer, has lately married M. 
Robert, ant#*that” together they compoſe the Mer- 
care national ut which I have ſeen a few numbers. 
I know nothing mote of her. Do you wiſh 
to fee her? I you do, I will give you a letter of in- 
troduCtion -to® her; for we are connected as writers 
{journaliftes — Why truly, a woman of ſenſe, an au- 
thor, and à fepublican, it is enough t to excite "my: ets 
noſity. Give me a letter. | 

I arrived at Paris: I had been there about fix 
weeks, when one of our friends, ſpeaking to me of 
madam Nobert, whom he had had occaſion to ſee, 
brought to my remembrance, that I had a letter for 
her. I told him of it: he offered to accompany me 
to the houſe ; and we went. | | EE 

I faw a little lively woman, quick, and haughty; | 
who gave me a very pleaſing reception: and 1 found 
her clumſy huſband with a face like a biſhop, broad, 
beaming health and felf-complacency, the ruddineſs 

of 
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of which no deep ſtudy had faded. They returned my 
viſit; and I urged our acquaintance no farther. The 
17th of july, coming from the Jacobins, where 1 had 

been witneſs to the agitation produced by the mourn- 
ful events of the Champ-de-Mars, when I arrived at 
home, at eleven at night, I found there M. and madam 
Robert. We come, ſaid the wife to me, with the 
confidence of an old friend, to intreat of you an aſy- 
lum. There is no neceſſity for having ſeen you often, 
to be perſuaded of your frankneſs and patriotiſm. My 
huſband drew up the petition on the altar of our coun. 
try: I was by his ſide: we have eſcaped the laughter, 
and dare not retire to our own houſe, or that of any 
known friend, which may be ſearched for us. I am 
much obliged to you,' replied I, * for. havin g thought 
of me on ſuch an occaſion, and I am happy to receive 
them, who are perſecuted : but you will;be badly con- 
cealed here; I was at the Britiſh, hotel, in Guenegaud' 
ſtreet; this houſe is much frequented, and the maſter 
of the houſe is a great partiſan, of Lafaydtte.— — It is 
only for this night: to-morrow we will. bythink our- 

ſelves of ſome retreat. | 

I ſent to inform the miſtreſs of the wry that a 1 
tion of mine, juſt arrived at Paris in this ſtate of tu- 
mult, had left her baggage at the place where the 
diligence put up, and would paſs the night with me; 
and therefore begged ſhe would make up a couple of 
camp beds in my apartment. Theſe were placed in 
a ſalon; and in them our huſbands ſlept, whilſt ma- 
dame Robert ſlept in my huſband's bed, adjoining 
mine, in my own chamber. The next morning, I 
roſe early, and was eager to write letters, to inform 
| ur 
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my diſtant friends of the events of the preceding even- 
ing. M. and madam Robert, who, I ſuppoſed, muſt 
be very active, and have a much more extenſive cor - 
reſpondence, as journaliſts, dreſſed themſelves leiſurely, 
chatted after the breakfaſt I had ſerved up to them, 
and placed themſelves in the balcony facing the 
ſtreet. They even went ſo far as to call out of the 
window to an acquaintance, who TY by, to come. 
up to them. i 

This conduft appeared to me very inconſiſtent for 
people who were hiding themſelves. The perſon, 
whom they called in, converſed with them warmly on 
the events of the day before, boaſting that he had run 
his ſword through the body of a national guard, and 
talking very loudly, though the room was adjoining to 
a large anti- chamber common to * apartment and 
another. 5 
I called madam Naben l received you, dit, 
with that intereſt, which juſtice and humanity feel for 
honeſt perſons in danger : but I cannot give an aſylum 
to all your acquaintance. You expoſe yourſelf by 
converſing as you do, in a houſe like this, with a per- 
ſon ſo indiſcreet. I am continually viſited by depu- 

ties, who would run the hazard of being brought into 

trouble, if they were ſeen to enter my doors, when 
there is a perſon here, who boaſts of having yeſterday 
eommitted acts of violence, I beg you will deſire 
him to withdraw. Madam Robert called her huſ- 
band. I repeated my obſervations, in a ſomewhat 
higher tone, ſuppoſing the thicker head required the 
ſtronger impreſſion. The man was diſmiſſed. I found 
| a name was Vachard: that he was preſident of a 
ſociety, 
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ſociety, called paupers: and much was boaſted of his 
excellent qualities, and ardent patriotiſm. I fighed 
within myſelf, at the price it was neceſſary to attach 
to the patriotiſm of a perſon, who had every appear- 


ance of what is termed'a wrong head, and. whom [ 
ſhould have taken for a man with a bad heart. Since 


T have learnt, he was a hawker of Marat's paper, who 
could not even read, and who is now an admini- 


ſtrator of the department of Paris, where he makes y 
very g good figure amongſt his fell wws. 

At noon M. and madam Robert talked of going 
hos; where every thing muſt be in confuſion. , I told 
them, as that was the cafe, if they would accept of a. 
dinner with me before they went, I would order it 
early. © They replied, they would rather return, and 
thus engaged themſelves as they were going. In 
effect, before three o'clock they returned. They were 
dreſſed: the wife had long plumes, and plenty of 

rouge: the huſband was equipped in ſky-blue filk, 
with which his black hair, falling down in large curls, 
formed a fingular contraſt ; and a long ſword, by his 


ide added every thing to his dreſs, that could make 


him remarkable.“ My god! faid I te myſelf: are 


theſe people mad?” and: I liſtened to their difcourſe, 


to ſatisfy myfelf, that their brains were not turned. 
The jolly Robert ate wonderfully; and his wife prat- 


tled as freely. At length they took leave, and I never 


fav them after, or ſpake of them to any one. 
On our return to Paris the following winter, Ro- 
dert, meeting Roland at the Jaeobins, made him ſome 


civil reproaches, or polite complaints, for the inter- 


7 8881 of our IR and his wife viſited me 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral times, inviting me in the moſt preſſing manner 
to go to her houſe two days in the week, when the 
received company, where I ſhould find men of merit 
belonging to the legiſlature. 1 did go once. There 
I ſaw Antoine, whoſe mediocrity I knew, a little man, 
well enough to place on a toilette, a pretty maker of 
verſes, an agreeable writer of trifles, but deſtitute of 
any decided character. I ſaw ſome other patriotic de- 
puties of the ſtandard, as obſervant of decorum as 
Chabot: and a few women ardem in civiſm, with ſome 
honourable members of the fraternal ſociety, com- 
pleted a circle, which ſuited me little, and to which I 
never returned. | 

A few months after Roland was called to 3 | 
niſtry. Four- and- twenty hours had ſcarcely paſſed 
after his nomination, when madam Robert came to vilit 
me. So, your hufband is in place: patriots ought 
mutually to ferve each other: I hope your huſband 
will not forget mine.'—* I ſhould be happy, madam, 
to render you any ſervice: but I do not know how it 
is in my power; and certainly M. Roland will neglect 
no opportunity of ſerving the public by employing 
perſons of capacity. In four days time, madam Ro- 
bert returned to pay me a morning viſit ; and, in a 
few days after, another: always inſiſting much on the 
necefiity of putting her huſband in ſome office, and 
bis claim to one on account of his patriotiſm. I in- 
formed madam Robert, that the miniſter of the home- 
department had no places in his appointment,.except 
thoſe in his own offices, which were all filled: that, 
notwithſtanding the advantage, which might accrue 
| eg hanging dats of bis agents. it behoved a. pru- 
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dent man to ſtudy things and perſons, before he made 
alterations, leſt the courſe of affair, ſhould be clogged: 
and beſides, from what ſhe had ſaid to me herſelf, her 
huſband certainly did not deſire a clerk's place. 
« Certainly Robert is qualified for ſomething better 
than that. In ſuch a caſe, the miniſter of the home- 


department can do nothing to ſerve you,. But he 


ſhould ſpeak to the miniſter of foreign affairs, and get 
ſome miſſion for Robert.'—* I believe it ſuits not the 
ſtrictneſs of M. Roland's principles to ſolicit any one, 
or to interfere in the departments of his colleagues: 
but as you probably mean nothing more, than the 
bearing teſtimony” to your huſband's —_—_ Lwill men- 
Von it to mine. 

Madam Robert laid cloſe * to Dumouriez and 
Briſſot: and three weeks after ſhe returned, to tell 
me, that the former had given her a promiſe, which 

the begged me to recall to his A when I ſhould 
ſee him. 

That ſame 3 1 dined with me. Briſſot and 
* others were preſent.—* Have you not promiſed 
a certain very preſſing lady,” ſaid I to Dumouriez, * to 
give her huſband a place without delay? She has re- 
queſted me to remind vou of it; and her activity is ſo 
great, that I ſhall not be ſorry to have it in my powet 
to quiet her with reſpect to myſelf, by telling her, 
that I have done as ſhe defired.”— Is it not Robert, 
of whom you ſpeak ?” aſked Brifſot immediately.— It 
is. Aye!” reſumed he, addreſſing himſelf to Du- 
mouriez, with his characteriſtic ſimplicity: you ought 

to put that man in a place. He is a ſincere friend of 
DE * revolution, a warm patriot, and not very happily 

| circumſtanced: 
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J would not fend ſuch a hob-nail to any place. 
But, replied Briſſot, among the agents you have to 
employ, all do not require equal capacity. Do you 

know this Robert?“ aſked Dumouriez,— I am well 
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cireumſtanced: the reign of liberty ought to be bene - 


ficial to it's friends. What ?? ſaid Dumouriez, inter- 


rupting him, with equal gaiety and quickneſs: do 
you ſpeak of that little black-headed man, as thick as 


he is long? Faith, I have no wiſh to diſgrace myſelf. 


acquainted with Keralio, his wife's father, a very re- 


ſpectable man. At his houſe I have ſeen Robert. 1 
know he is charged with ſome defects: but I believe 
him to be honeſt, poſſeſſing an excellent heart, im- 
bued with the true ſpirit of civiſm, and in want of 
_ employment.'—* I cannot employ ſuch a madman.'— 

But have you not promiſed his wife ??— Certainly : 
an inferiour place, with a ſalary of a thouſand crowns; 

-which ſhe refuſed. Do you know what ſhe aſks? 


the embaſſy to Conſtantinople.— The embaſſy to 


Conſtantinople! exclaimed Briſſot laughing: impoſ- 
ſible l— It is the fact.— I have nothing more to 
ſay.— Or I: added Dumouriez: except, that I 


will order that hogſhead to be tumbled into the ſtreet, 


if he come to me, and forbid my door to his wife.” 


Madam Robert returned to my houſe again. I 


wiſhed to get rid of her altogether, but without noiſe, 


and I could employ no method inconſiſtent with my 
natural frankneſs. She complained greatly of Du- 
mouriez, for his tardineſs. I told her, that I had 


ſpoken to him; and I ought not to conceal from her, 
that ſhe had enemies, who propagated ill reports con- 
_ *cerning her; and I would adviſe her, to trace them 


to 
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to their ſouree, in order to ſtop them ; that a man in a 
public capacity might not be expoſed to the detraction 
of the malevolent, for employing a perſon, againſt 
whom there muſt neceſſarily be unfavourable preju- 
Hioesz and this required nothing more than certain 
explanation, which 1 recommended to her to give, 
Madam Robert Tepaired to Briſſot, who ingenuouſly 
tot her, that ſhe was mad to aſk an ambaſſador's ap- 
polntment, and a perſon, who made ſuch pretenſions, 
would ultimately obtain nothing. 
We faw her no more: but her huſband wrote a 
pamphlet againſt Briſſot, to denounce him as a diſtri- 
butor of places, and a deceiver, who had promiſed 
Kim the embaſſy to Conſtantinople, and then forfeited 
His word. He flung himſelf into the cordeliers, con- 
"netted himſelf with Danton, ſubmitted to be his clerk 
when Danton became miniſter on the roth of auguſt, 
was puſhed up by him to the electoral body, and the 
'deputation from Paris to the convention, payed his 
debits, lived expenfively, gave entertainments to d'Or- 
Jeans, and « thouſand others, is now rich, caluminiates 
Roland, and reviles his wife. All this is eaſily con- 
ceivuble: he follows his trade; and gets money. 


4 


CHAmPFort AND Canna, 


| CHAMPFORT, a man of letters, living in the 
word, familiar with the great of the ancient ſchool, 


connected wich men ef talents who thave:made — | 
| gure 


we 
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figure in the revolution, has become better acquainted 
with the court and the city, characters and intrigues, 


vigy and men, than with the age in which ho 
lives, 


That extreme confidence, with which hav 8 
reprouched thoſe philoſophers, who were active in the 
new order of things, Champfort partook. He could 
not credit the aſbendancy of ſome perverſe hends, and 


the confuſion they would: be capable of producing. = 


Tou carry things to an extreme “ he would fay 40 
me [pmetianes begauſe, placed in the centre of the 
moyement, you ſuppoſe it's ſphere of auction extenſive. 


It appears to you animated; und you deem it formi- 


dable. Theſe fellows will ruin themſelves by their 
pwn intemperances: they will not be able to im- 
preſs aretrograde courſe. on the light of ejghteen cen- 
turles. = Y et tyſe fellows rule; and Champfort is now 
A priſoner, with all thoſe who do not woelp their a0 
e, 

Abundance of wit, a ſufficiency of morality, 4 
graces of good breeding, the acquirements of litera- 
ture, and the philoſophy of « ſound and cultivated 


mind, rendered Champfort's converſation equally fold 


and entertaining. At firſt 1 chought he talked too 
much! und I accuſed him of that exuberance of 


ſpeech, and that ſort of ſuperiority, which our men of 


letters very commonly take upon them. I liked him 
better in u ſelect ſociety of five or ſix perſons, than in 


a mixed company of fifteen or twenty, of which I had 


to do the honours. But, to ſay: the truth, I forgave 
him for ſpeaking more than another, for he amuſed 
me more; he abounds in thoſe happy ſallies, which 
N M mak / 
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e you laugh, and afford you matter for reflection 
at the ſame: time, and which are very rare. — Do 
you: think Champfort a thoroughly ſincere patriot?” 
ſaid to me, one day, a man of ſpartan auſterity.— Let 
us not miſunderſtand one another: replied I. Champ- 
fort ſees clearly, and judges rightly: he has a ſound 
bead, and does not err with fegard to principles: he 
underſtands and reveres thoſe of public freedom, and 


human happineſs, and will not betray them. But that 


he would ſacrifice to them his peace, his enjoyments, 
and his life, is another queſtion ; on which, 1 believe, 
he would deliberate.“ You ſee plainly, then, he is 
not a virtuous man. Why he is virtuous, as Ninna 
:was chaſtei and amidſt the corruption, which erodes 
our vitals, we ſhould be happy, if we had many ſuch 
virtuous men. Our hypocrites and enthuſiaſts would 
never admit, that men ſhould be employed according 
to the compound ratio of their civiſm and. talents, fo 
that they ſhould be intereſted in employing theſe to 
the advantage of that. I have ſeen Servan enraged, 
that excellent engineers, whom he employed in the 


camp near Paris, were rejected, under pretericeof their 
not being ardent republicans, whilſt ſtout patriots; but 


conſummate blockheads, who did not know ho to 


draw a line, were ſubſtituted in their room. 1 would 


not ſend for them, ſaid he very juſtly, ton give their 
opinions on the form of a government: but L am con- 
vinced they will ſerve him well; who knows how-to 
[employ them. We want redoubts, not motiont.— This 
was too reaſonable: it was talking like the action of 
fateſmen-; and thus men of wiſdom ac =_ the tn 
= - names 0141 © 2 25 | 
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When Roland was recalled to the miniſtry on the 
| 4oth of auguſt; it was neceſſary to change the ſuperi- 


bur of the axtional library: at that time one d'Ormeſſon, 


whoſe name, was obnoxious to the new ſyſtem, and 
whoſe mediocrity gave ho room for regret. The mi- 
niſter of the home department thought of dividing the 
function of librarian between two perſons: reducing 
the ſalary from twelve thouſand livres C. 500] a year 
to eight C. 333, 6s: 8d. ]; and having the library open 
every day: thus the public would have gained on the 
ſcore of inſtruction ; the nation, on that of economy ; 
| and the government, by the employment of two uſeful 
ſubjects. With regard to the choice of perſons, he 
fixed on Champfort, who, being a man of letters and 
a philoſopher, was one of thoſe of that claſs, who had 
openly declared themſelves for the revolution; and on 
Carra, already employed in the libre ary, whoſe extreme 
zeal, if not his talents, ſeemed to entitle him to this 
reward. He had never ſeen either of the men, and 
was determined. ſolely by theſe conſiderations, added 
to the neceſſity of making a choice agreeable to the 
public. I received the viſits of both theſe men, in 
conſequence of their places, and the connexion they 
gave them with the miniſter: and 1 ſhould have eon- 
tinued to ſee Champfort with pleaſure, if cireum- 
ftances had not kept us at a diſtance. / 

Carra, become a deputy, has eppinced to me a very 
good man, with a very indifferent head. It is impoſſible 
for a man to be more enthuſiaſtic in favour of the revdJu- 
tion, liberty; and a commonwealth ; or a worſe judge of. 
men and things. Giving way entirely to his i imagination, 
"— __ it rather than from fads, arranging in his 

e mind | 


[ 
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mind the intereſts of foreign powers as beft ſuited our 
fusgeſs, ſeeing every thing firewed with flowers, he 


dreamed of bis country's bappineſs, and the emanci- 
pation of all Eurepe, with inexpreſſible eomplacency. 


It muſt not be denies, that he contributed greatly to 


gur-political commotions, and to the inſurrections of 
which the object was the overthrow of tyranny. His 
Aurals ſucceeded wonderfully with the populace, from 
a certain. prophetic caſt, which always has weight 
With the vulgar. And when we behold ſuch a man 
drought to trial, as a traitor to the republic, we are 
tempted to afk, whether Roheſpierre be not jabouring 
In the ſervice of Auſtria: yet it js very evident, that 


he labours for himſeif; and that, in his greedy ambi- 


tion to pals for the ſole deliverer of France, he would 


remove out of the way all, who have in any manner 


ſerved their country, with a ſort of noiſe or reputation. 
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Fa 1 had fo oſten ſenu ib the 5 of the 


| "Muſes, and fimilar compilations, that I could not void 


laughing, when I found joined to it the title of ſecre- 


_ ntary-regiſier of the municipality. They ſeem incon- 


gruous:; and ſo they really are. Cubigres, faithful to 
- thet deuble eharaRter of inſolence and baſenęſs, which 
?Þbis revolting features Wem in 8 ſupreme degree, 
preaches ſans-culotiſm as be ſang the graces, makes 


eerſes to. Mam a be die 19 Iris, and ſanguinery with- 
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out rage, as he was apparently amorous without teh- - 
dernieſs, he proſtrates himſelf hutnbly before the idol of 
the day, be it Venus or Tantalus. Provided ke ctuep 
ddhrough life, and get bread, what matters id how? 

yeſterday it was by writing a ſong, to-day it is hy u- 
pying a report, or ſigning an order of the pose. 
Getting admiſſion inte my houſe, I RD HUt he, 

when my huſband was miniſter, I knew him enly as a 
wit, and I bad an opPOrtunity of taking him 4 pre- 
ſent. He dined with- me twiee 5 the firſt time I thought 
him odd; the ſecond, inſupportable: à flat courtier, 
an inſipid complimenter, conſequentially ftupid, and 
meanly polite; he aſtoniſhes good ſenſe, and offends 
teaſon, more than any other being I ever ſaw. I ſo6h 
felt the neceflity of giving my open manner that air of 
folemnity, which hints to a perſon, of whom youwould 
get rid, what he has to do. Cubieres underſtoed it: 
yet, after ſome time, he wrote to me, to beg permiſfiori, 
to introduce to me a prince, who was deſirous of be- 
ing admitted to my acquaintance. The ſtreſs he laid 
on this title of prince was completely laughable ; and 
to this he added the moſt diſguſting flattery to myſelf. 
J anſwered in the manner of which I am ſafhiciently 
capable, when I would call people to order; without 
enraging them, and make a jeſt of them, without giv- 
ing them a right to complain. As to the prince, and 
his introduction, I contented: myſelf with obſerving, 
that, in the retired life 1 led, quite foreign to ever 
thing that might be termed a circle, and avoiding cont | 
pany, I ſaw only Tuch perſons, as buſitefs or ancient 

friendſhip led my huſband ſometimes to wiſt ts tmeet-at 

his table. Cubieres replied with long exeules, as te- 


„ 
dious as his eulogies, requeſting a ſingle moment to 
explain himſelf” at my feet, I gave him no anſwer, 
and thought no more of him, till the day I was appre- 
hended, when I. perceived his ſignature on the order of 
the commune: for there were two, one from the com- 
mittee of inſurrection of the ſaid 3 iſt of may, the 
other from the commune. Both were ſhown to me, 
leſt I ſhould object to that of the committee: yet this 
alone was uſed by my guards with the keeper of the 
Mr. to which I was conveyed. | 
- The requeſt of Cubieres led me to ſuſpe& ſome pri- 
Aue intereſt: 1 diverted my huſband at the time, by 
relating to him what had paſſed ; and in fact I learnt, 
that the prince of Salm-Kirbourg, the perſon in queſ- 
tion, was then importuning the miniſters, in order to 
obtain from the council an indemnification for I know 
not what poſſeſſions in Alſace. Hence I concluded 
I had gueſſed aright, and that he ſought to ſee me only 
from an idea, that the new ſyſtem might reſemble the 
old, when women were engaged to plead with their 
Huſbands. | I was pleaſed with what I had done, and 
found in this anecdote a freſh trait of the character of 
Cubières. It would be ſerving him properly, to pub- 
liſh his ſervile letters, as contraſts to his affectation of 
ingenuouſneſs and freedom. I ſhauld have had ſome 
curious pieces of that fort, if I had preſerved the far- 
rago. How many relations and admirers, of whom I. 
had never before heard, ſprung up on a ſudden, as 
| Joon as I was the wife of a miniſter !—As I admitted 
no company, they wrote to me. I had enough.to do 
to read their letters; which I anſwered briefly and po- 
1 R but * to ſuppitſs every thought, that I 
| 14 : either 
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either could or would interfere in any thing, and to. 


convince them of the perfect inutility of paying me 


T6 compliments, or calling themſelves relations. 


The moſt curious circumſtance is, that ſome were 
| angry, and replied in ſevere terms. I remember one 


M. David, who had planned ſome eſtabliſhment, in be- 
half of which he would have intereſted me. It availd 


me nothing to anſwer, that he would obtain his pur- 
poſe by applying directly to the miniſter ; that my in- 
. terference would anſwer no end; and that I never em- 
ployed it, as it would be making myſelf a judge of ſub- 
jects, to which I was incompetent : he found my prin- 


eiples abominable, and wrote to me with great anger. 


Thus in private I was perſecuted for my perſever- 
© ance in confining myſelf to my own ſphere of duty: 
and in public I was ſlandered by envy, as having taken 
upon myſelf the direction of affairs. Yet people think 
it very pleaſing and deſirable to fill places of emi- 
nence!—No doubt the wife of a good man devoted to 
the public, who is proud of his virtues, and feels her- 
ſelf capable of ſupporting his courage, taſtes ſome 
pleaſure, and enjoys ſome glory: but they are not gra- 
tuitous, and few would undergo what they coſt, with- 
qut regretting their price. 


AN ECDOTES. 


E WHEN I quitted the Abbey, I left there the K. | 


mily of Deſilles, which was ſoon after removed to the 
| Conctergerie, whence many concerned in the conſpi- 
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roty in Brividny: were conducted to the fcaffofd. An- 
grlica Defilles, the wife of Roland de la Fouchais, the 

fimilarity of whoſe name to mine occaſioned one of my 
friends, who wanted to carry me off, to make ſome 
ſingular miſtakes, was orie of the victims. Het ſiſters 
were acquitted, and confequently ought ts have been 
ſet at liberty; but, as a meaſure of general ſafety, they 
were immediately arreſted; and conveyed to St. Pela- 
gie, where I faw them. We ſometimes converſed to- 
gether. They were both young, mild, and good. The 
elder, a widow of twenty ſevert, wanted neither arnia- 
blenefs, nor a decided character: the younger was of 
2. very delieate conſtitution. At firſt, overwhelmed 
with grief, it appeared as if they muſt fink under it: 
but both mothers of unfortunate children of the ten- 
dereft years, they had to live for their an and ſum 
moned up all their courage. 

They ſeveral times messene ts mie the baſe trea - 
r of Cheftel, a man of wit, known at Paris, 
where he practiſes phyſic; # breton by birth, who had 
inſinuated himfelf into the moſt intimate confidence of 
Defilles the father, knew his wiſhes, and appeared to 
ard his, ſchemes: but, connected at the fame time with 
| Danton, he received through his means commiſſions 
from the executive power, repaired to Britanny, to pay 
his court to his friend, taking up his abode at his coun- 
try houſe, feaſted by his relations, encouraging his de- 
| liens, and giving them freſh activity by his nes. 


cretly informed againſt him, and brought the n 
concerned together, that they might be ſeized, . + 
| Deliles eſcaped. All his h were apprehended. 


His 
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His effects were ſealed up. The places where his p. 
pers might be concealed, which Cheftel had pointed = 
out, were ſearched. The young women, who {till | 
thought him a friend to the family, begged his advice, 
and implicitly followed his directions. Embarraſſed 
with a purſe of two hundred louis intended for their 
father; they put it into his hands, ordered the beſt 
horſe in their table to be ſaddled, and preſſed Cheftel 
to depatt, that he might not be taken. He profeſſed 
himſelf determined to ſhare their fate; indeed accom- 
panied them, but not as a priſoner; and wonld always 
have perſuaded the commander of the armed force, 
charged with the conveyance of the priſoners, to con- 
trive, that they ſhould enter the great towns by day.— 
« Surely you cannot mean any ſuch thing :' ſaid the 
commander : it would endan ger their ves. 

They arrived at Paris. The trial commenced. The 
name of Cheftel was eraſed from the correſpondence, 
becauſe he had diſcloſed the plot; and the poor vie- 
tims then diſcovered the ſerpent they had entertained. 
Tried, acquitted, yet confmed, and without moneys 

the two young women recollected the purſe of louis. 
They-contided this circumſtance to a man of courage 
and probity, who went to Cheftel, and demanded the 
two hundred louis. Cheftel, taken by ſurpriſe, at firſt 
denied the fact; but, terrified at the firmneſs of the 
demander, who threatened to expoſe him to the whole 
world; he hefitatingly confeſſed the receipt of half that 
ſum: which he repaid in en * not till 
after repeated intetvie wos. 

33 formerly phyſician to niddatn Elizabeth v, 
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aſſiduous in purſuit of fortune, had in like manner 
gained the confidence of a” wealthy private gentle- 

man, whoſe name was I think Paganel, or ſomething 
Ake it, and who, amongſt other poſſeſſions, had immenſe 
| eſtates in Limouſin. Paganel, deſirous of emigrating, 
to ſhun the ſtorms of the revolution, made a fictitious 
ſale of his property to Cheftel. He departed, and 

| reckoned upon the income, which his faithful friend 
was to remit to him: but Cheftel kept it for himſelf, 
and enjoys with Danton the pleaſures of an opulence, 
which both have acquired by fimilar means. 

At length repeated ſolicitations, perhaps aſſiſted by 
more valuable offers, procured the two ſiſters their li- 
berty. I ſaw them depart: but I did not know their 
ſecret on this head. I have juſt ſeen Caſtellane, how- 
ever, quit this priſon, at the price of 30000 livres 


[L. 1250], paid to Chabot. Dillon got out of Magde- 


lonettes in the ſame manner. Both were involved ina 
charge of a counter-revolutionary plot. This very 
moment, auguſt 22, I have under my eyes one miſs 
- Briant, living at No. 207, St. Bennet's cloiſter, a wo- 
man of the town, whoſe keeper is a forger of aſſignats. 
An information has been lodged againſt him, and a 
purſuit has been pretended to be ſet on foot: but gold 


has rained into tie hands of the adminiſtrators: he, 


who directs the perſons appointed to diſcover and 
ſeize him, knows where he is concealed : his miſtreſs 
is apprehended for form's ſake : the adminiſtrators, 
vrho pretend to come and interrogate her, bring her 
news of her keeper: and they” will ſoon be together 
at liberty, as they have money to purchaſe it. 
— public accuſer to the revolution. 
| | 5 ary 
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"ary tribunal, notorious for his diſſolute life, and impu- 
dence in making out articles of impeachment without 
any caufe, is in the habit of receiving money from the 
parties. Madam Rochechouart payed him $000. livres 
IC. 3333] for Mony the emigrant. Fouquai-Tainville 
pocketed the ſum; Mony was executed: and it was 
| hinted to madam Rochechouart, that, if ſhe opened her 
mouth about the affair, ſhe ſhould be inſtantly clapped 
into priſon, never more to behold the face of day. Is 
it poſſible? the reader may exclaim. Do you doubt 
it? hear more. In the hands of a late preſident of the 


department of the Eure there are two letters from La- 


croix the deputy, formerly judge fiſcal of Amet. One 
contains an engagement for five hundred thouſand 
livres [C. 20833], for the purchaſe of national do- 
mains: the other is to withdraw the engagement, and 
aſſigns for his reaſòͤn the decree, which obliges deputies 
to juſtify any increaſe of their fortune ſince the revo- 
lution. But this decree has been ſuffered to ſleep, 
| ſince the troubleſome twenty-two were expelled : La- 
croix holds eſtates as well as Danton, after n pil- 
We like him. 

L ately a dutchman went to the commune of Paris 
for a paſsport to return to his own country. It was 
refuſed. The dutchman made no complaint; but, 
ſeeing which way the wind blew, he took out his 


| Pocket-book, and placed an aſſignat of a. hundred 


crowns on the deſk. This language was well under- 
ſtood, and he received his paſsport. : 
Here Marat will be quoted to me, at whoſe death, 
according to the public papers, no more than a ſingle 
: 8 of 25 ſols [is. od. 2] was s found in hjs houſe. 
What 
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What edifying poverty! Let us however examine his 
habitation, borrowing the deſcription of à lady. Her 


huſband, a member of the revolutionary tribunal, is 


confined in the houſe of correction, for differing in opi- 
nion from the rulers.: ſhe has been put into St. Péla- 
gie, as a meaſure of ſafety, it is ſaid ; but probably 
becauſe the active ſolicitations of this little woman 
from the ſouth of France were dreaded. Born at Tou- 
louſe, ſhe has all the vivacity of that ardent climate 
where ſhe firſt ſaw the light, and a few months ago ſhe 
was diſconſolate at the impriſonment of a couſin, to 
whom ſhe was tenderly attached. She had given her- 
ſelf much pains to no purpoſe, and knew not where 
farther to apply, when ſhe bethought herſelf of Marat. 
She knocked at his door, and was told he was not at 
home: but he heard a female voice, and came out. He 
had on boots, witheut ſtockings, an old paif of leather 
breeches, and a white ſilk waiſtcoat. His dirty fhirt, 
open at the boſom, exhibited his ſkin of yellow hue; 
long and dirty nails marked the ends of his fingers; 
and his frightful viſage was perfectly in uniſon with 
this ſtrange dreſs. He took the lady by the hand ; led 
her into a falon newly fitted up, furniſhed with blue 
and white damaſk, and decorated with filk curtains 
elegantly drawn up in feſtoons, a ſplendid chande- 
Jer, and ſuperb vaſes of porcelain filled with natural 
flowers, then ſcarce and of high price; fat down by 
her fide on a voluptuous ſopha ; liſtened to her tale; 
kiſſed her hand; ſqueezed her knees a little; and pro- 
miſed her, that her couſin ſhould be ſet at liberty.— 
I would have let him even kiſs my lips, if he hag 

N ſaid the a woman gaily, with her toulou- 
2% ſan 
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ſan accent ; but upon condition of waſhing them afs 
terwards: provided he reſtored to me my couſin. 
That very evening Marat went to the committee, and 
| thenext day her couſin left the Abbey. But ere four 
and twenty hours had paſſed, the friend of the people 
wrote to the huſband, ſending him a perſon who ſtood 
in need of a certain favour, with he took care _ 
to refuſe. a; 

One M. Dumas, a natural ohilobalcr by 2 
or a man of learning by trade, preſented himſelf be- 
fore the famous committee of public ſafety, ſome time 
in the month of june, to make it ſome important pro- 
poſals. He offered to reconnoitre the army of the re- 


bels in Vendée, and to give an exact account of it's | 


fituation and numbers; circumſtances concerning 
which the utmoſt ignorance has prevailed ſince thę 
commencement of the war, M. Dumas pretended 

moſt accurately to inſpect the whole, by taking a bird's 
eye view of it from a balloon.—* Why, indeed, it is an 
-ingenious thought: ſaid ſome of the profound politi- 
.cians of the committee. Ves: replied citizen Du- 
mas: and it may be quickly put into execution. 1 
know there is a balloon, to be found, with all it's ap- 
pentlages, in the hotel of an emigrant: ſo that the 
nuatiau need not be at the expenſe of the purchaſe.. 
Bravo! He gives the neceſſary information. It is re- 
ceived with tranſport, and officially ſent to the miniſter 
of the home department, for him to find the balloon 


without delay. The miniſter ſets his people in mo- 


tion.' They repair to the emigrant's hotel, which was 
an inn; and the apartment he occupied was one ſmall 
chamber, where there remained not a ſingle rag. A 


report 
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report was iriade 1 in conſequence: the committee. was 


_ diſconſolate : Dumas was clamorous : and a freſh in- 


junction was iſſued to the miniſter; to make a ſtrifter 
ſearch after the balloon. On this the miniſter conſults 
his ſecretary; and it is reſolved to have recourſe to 
grand meaſures; A letter is written to the depart- 


ment: the department ſends to the municipality: and 
the municipality puts the affair into the hands of it's 


magiſtrates of police. Here the buſineſs was loſt to 
the public functionaries; and I laughed heartily at the 


Abbey with Champagneux, who wrote the miniſte- 


rial letter, at the charlatanry of the brazen-faced Du- 
mas, the ſottiſhneſs, of the committee, the complai- 
ſance of the miniſter, and the whole category of fol- 
lies: but I . the cle 15 the Ry at St. a 
Sie. 12 
Given Iubert, a —— of the palios;”« one of 


<3thoſe who ſigned the contradictory orders for appre- 


| me and ſetting me at liberty, a fat man, with 
a hoarſe voice, a true foftionprater, with a diſguſting 
face, and awkward: gait, diſcovered one miſs Lalle- 
ment, a tall pretty girl of fifteen, kept by St. Croix, 
an eminent officer, in the ſervice, I think, of Philip 
d' Orleans. She was taken up, and ſent to St. Pela- 


gie. In her apartment were found the cover of a bal- 
Jon, it's net, and other things belonging to it. This 
was the very prize deſcribed by Dumas: but the com- 
mittee had forgotten the expedient; the philoſopher 
had loſt all hopes of making himſelf of conſequence; 
the miniſter cared little about the reſult of the orders 
he had given; and the magiſtrates had no objection to 
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take into their own . what was now a wi 7 
of: ſome value. 
Jubert thought the little Lallement handſome. He 
had laid hands on ſeveral of her effects, amongſt which 
was a portrait of St. Croix, and he deemed it very filly 
for her to pretend to be faithful to him. At length ima» 
gining, that Kindneſs would render her more tracta- 
ble, he procured an order for her diſcharge, came to 
fetch her in a carriage, conducted her to her home, 
| where he ordered a dinner, reſtored to her after much 
ſolicitation the portrait of St. Croix, the eyes of which 
he had ſpoiled, and expected a reward. The young 
girl laughed at his expectations, as ſhe ridiculed his 
manner; ſhowed him the door, and repaired to the po- 
lice- office, to upbraid, him publicly with his attempts, 
wyhilſt ſhe claimed the other effects, that had been 
taken from her. The adventure made ſome noiſe: but 
the colleagues of Jubert were not like to condemn it: 
and ſhe paſſed through many others, {till more diſguſi: 
ing or atrocious; of which the legiſlators of the 2d of 
june daily offer examples to all the conſtituted autho- 
ebil-g5 | 5 015 row oth Ange #2, 
10 DAY 1 b miſcuderſanding: has en out be- 
| tricen the tyrants. Hebert diſſatisfied at not being 
appointed miniſter, ſets his father Ducheſne upon the 
makers, attacks the enriched ſiatriots, names Lacroix, 
and is undermining Danton. Danton, more wicked 
than any one of them, but more circumſpe&, whilſt 
he endeavours to keep ſome meaſures in the courſe of 
affairs, is already ſtyled a moderate man: the commit» 
01 os tee 


e, 
tee of public ſafety has rejeRed him : Robeſplerre, 
moved by jealouſy, exclaims againſt him! and the 
rordeliers and jacobins are on the point of coming to a 
rupture, A grand ſpectacle for us victims is prepar- 
ing: the tigers are going to worry one another; per- 
haps they will forget us, unleſs the fury of their laſt 
moments impel them to exterminate all in their power 
before their own fall. 

Chabot is for tranſporting all ſufpected pern! of 
Courſe the wives of Hetios and Ro/and, confined under 
that appellation, are threatened with a Ry to Cay- 
n m 1 8 l 


:  Geptypber 83. 
| HAVE not my d e me What! that 
woman who lived unknown, bued in the country, ar- 
oed at Paris ſolely to ſolleit / fur her daughter, is con- 
demned to dle non - e. I ſuch a 
ye Rar 3 (got ft | 
| 0 n profurtdiad 88 royalift, exhibited = phens- 
menon of the lute revolution. | His wife, whom ca- 
lumny had never reached, had retired to Feeump, 
amongſt her own relations, there to await happier days 
' + fectuded from the world: ſhe went to the ſea-ſide 
_ awith-her ſon; u pretty boy, teh-ycars of age, the Tole 
Fruitofher marriage, that he might bathe in the ſult 
water. She was thken up, and made n priſoner, with 
me child 3 and hoth have been brought to Paris, and 
Tonfined at St. Pelagie. Daily examples teach the 
wives of them, who are proſcribed, to expect perſecu- 
non d and Petion's has ſufficient Rrength' of reaſon to 


; __ her own misfortunes: but the ſituation of her 
| ſon 


den afflléts her 3 it is equally detrimental 40 his health 


bow ould the render them intereſting? and above 
all, whom could ſhe get 46 liſten to them? She wrote 


apprehended. She was carried before the mayor: 


dhe was in her fifty ſevanth year 1 fl had been ſhand⸗ 
ſome, und her fade ſtill ſhowed, : that her features bud 


and her ſhape, though far from ſlemder, n by me 
mennt alumſy. The: deſire of plenſing had .aceupiat 
the. greater part of her life, yet it had not led bers 


1 1 


and his education. She would make complaints 1 yet 


to her mother, who lived at Chartres, to requeſt har 
to moke thaſe ſolicitations, to which her relationſhip 
gave [her a ſufficient title. She came: appeared at 
the barg preſented her petition with tears; Was tes 
ferred ito the committees and waited upom all the 
deputies, who compoſed it. Some of theſe ſeemed to 
give her hope, but from the greater number ſhe x: 
perienced a very unfavourable reception. ITbe in- 
utility ot her ſolicitations becoming evident, ſhe re- 
ſolyed to depart, and repuired to her ſeſtian, to got 
ber puſſport ſigned. There ſhe was impenched; and 


a man, Who reſided in the hotel where ſhe lodged, 
depoſed, that ſhe had ſaid, the french had need of ja 
king : two hixed witneſſes, deſerters, belonging t 
Liege, atteſted it: ſhe wus condemned to | loſe har | 
bead, and is no going to the ſcaffold, on 
Jihave ſeen the unfortunate woman, madum; Lats | 
feure, ſeveral times, when: ſhe came to her. daughter. 


been regular : he had pre ſerved n fine head of hair. 


make any acquiſitions: nothing appeared in chen, 


therefore, but the remains of \her:farmer ꝓraten ne, 
tot :Telf-regard,. Which was 
; N | 


a 
every 
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very occaſion.” She had no political opinion: indeed 
he was! incapable: of forming any, for the could not 
reaſon two minutes together. It is poſſible; that, in 
2 converſation excited by ſome: ill-deſigning people; 

' ſhe may have ſaid, it would be indifferent to her if 
the french had a ing, provided they had peace; or 
ſome words of a like nature may have been laid hold 
: of; i in order to bring her to trial. But who perceives not, 
in this falſe and atrocious application of the law, a 
foheme to miſſead the people, by making them ſup- 
poſe the family of Petion ee and it it's RE 
conſequently juſt? 2 
Fearful days of the reign of Tiberlus, we ſee your 
hHorrours revived; but multiplied i in proportion to the 
number of our tyrants and their favourites! This un- 
ſfortunate people, whoſe morals are deſtroyed and 
diſpoſition perverted, requires blood; and every 
Wing, except juſtice, is employed to ſatisfy it's de- 
mand. I have ſeen in the priſons, during the four 
monthis that I have been their inhabitant, malefaQors 
defignedly forgotten: and they are in haſte to put to 
death madam” Lefevre; who has committed no crime, 
detauſe ſhe is guilty of wy. ſtep- mother * the 7 
ere deteſted by tyrants 1 5 
Lil can conceive! nothing more ridiculous than ile 
gquackery, with which are vaunted the benefits of a 
- eonſtitution decreed with equal zeal and rapidity. 
et did not the very people, who made it, ſoon after 
derrce, that France was, and remained, in a ſtate of 
#evolution? and what is the: conſtitution but a non- 
entity, ſiner no part of it is obſerved? Of _— ot 
Vantage, then, EY to have ſuch a thing! It 
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* piece of waſte paper, which ſerves only to atteſt the 
impudence of them, who would make a merit of it, 
without concerning themſ: ves about: . to us FIT} $ 
benefits, . G0 2561 14 
They who, in the multitude, . it withous 
examination, merely through weakneſs and indolence, 
from the hope of ſeeing peace, which they would.not 
take the pains to deſerve, are well rewarded for their 
apathy. Unfortunately it is with nations aud their 
affairs, as with individuals and their undertakings: 
the folly and fears of the many produce the triumph 
of the bad, and the ruin of the good. Poſterity will 
aſſign to each his place; but it is in the temple. of 
Memory: Themiſtocles died never the leſs in exile, 
Socrates i in RAO and rk in his bed. 20231018 
"THE Fact Jak 9 the act of eee 
againſt Briſſot to be preſented tomorrow, was paſſed 
in the ſame ſitting, in which it was propoſed to ſhorten 


| the forms of trial before the revolutionary tribunal, and 


in which the four ſeQtions of that tribunal were or- 
ganiſed : ſo that the means of trying are multiplied, 
ſentence is enjoined. to be paſſed more ſpeedily, and 
the defence of the accuſed is curtailed, at the ſame 
moment, when it is reſolved to deſttoy Briſſot, and the 


2 of the impriſoned deputies, that is to ſay, thoſe 


n, of talents, who might have confounded their 
— N 11111 1 


Four 1 ho 12d aids. gn being able 


ta draw up that act of impeachment, the formation of 
n bas repeatedly been decreed in vain. An 


N 2 5 augmentation 


| [ 80 } 
augbentutibu df power, und the (univerſal ſway of 
terrvur, were neteſſary, to enable them to ſacrifice the 
founders of liberty. But when the arbitrüry im. 
priſonment of a fourth part of France, under the up- 
beuation of ſuſbece perſons, has been determined; 
after un imbecile people hus been fendered fanwitic, | 
to ruin Eyons, as if the ſecond city in the republic 
belonged to the emperour, and 'thofe whom it thinks 
proper to ſtyle muſcudines were wild beuſts; after an 
iron ſceptre, ftretched out over all France, has eſta- 
Bnmed the reign of [guilt and fear; after it has been 
made à uw) for thoſe 'Who ure accuſed, to anſwer 
Umply yen, or no, without fay ing any thing in their de- 
fence ; they may fend to execution thoſe guiltleſs 
victims, whoſe.eloy achce they. ſtill dread, fo redoubt 
able does the voice of Truth appear even to thoſe, 
whio ure ner, powerful not to liſten to it's com- 
- matids. 

What care is not taken do "ſtifle "this wle r But 
Hiſtory remaims. Her mind {till holds 'the gruver, and 
preptires fitently, though ſlo iy, io reven ge the itriita- 
vors of mn . | 


9 4 . — 
ee a pet Pose Ant T Peet 
Nobeſpierre nhecuſe 'RoltrÞand'Brifot of "Having fpoken 
Mt of Mabie, Who ſtole 160 res [£4167] 
Koh the Tunerles on che tenth of Auguſt, täter whom 
purſuit was made, and whoſe wife, in his ubſenee, 
Wutzke TOO. to the comituine. I ſee Robeſ- 
Pierre nffert, that Roland appointed Reſtout᷑ to the 
5 re to yu? The 2 fer it's being _— 
thoug 
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| though it was Pache, whom Roland choſe, who.refuſed, 
it, and who preſented Reſtout to the miniſter ; and 
the hall of the convention reſounded with the com- 


plaints of Roland againſt the commander of the nati- 
onal guard, for his neglect to ſtrengthen the poſt at 
the Jewel-office, in ſpite of the miniſter's repeated 
injunCtions. | 

That Robeſpierre, whom once [I thought an hone 


= man, is a very atrocious being. How he lies to his 


Wn conſcience | How he delights i in blood} 


ef 


Infirmary of St,-Pelagie, Oftober 2 63% 

wit HIN theſe ſolitary walls, where oppreſſed 
innocence has now dwelt near five months with ſilent 
reſignation, a ſtranger appears.—It is a phyſician, 


brought by my keepers for their own trapquillity ; for 


ta the ills of nature, as to the injuſtice of man, I neither 
can nor will oppoſe aught but calm fortitude. When 


he heard my name, he ſaid he was the friend of a 1 7 


whom I perhaps did not like —* Why do you think ſo 
Who is he ?'—* Robeſpierre.— — Robeſpierre! 1 have 
known him well, and eſteemed him much: | have 


thought him a ſincere and zealous friend of freedom.”— 


Iz he nat ſo?'— fear he loves power too: perhaps from 
an idea, that he knows how to do good a5 well as any 


man, and wills it not leſs. I fear he loyes yengeance 
too much, and particularly to exerciſe it againſt them, 


by whom he ſuppaſes himſelf not aqmired. I believe 


be is very ſuſceptible of prejudice ; eaſily moped tg 
.. paſſion in conſequence ; too ready to think EYETY ONE 


guilty, who does not agree in all his gpigjons.->) 0 


bo aſe pat ſeen bim twice !—L have {een dn . 
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PIER Ale him: let him lay his hand on his heartz 
and ſee whether he can ſpeak any ill of me | 
.Robeſpierre, if I deceive myſelf, I put it into your 
Power to convince me, that I am wrong. To your- 
ſelf 1 repeat what I have ſaid of you, and I will deli- 
yer to your friend a letter, which perhaps my keeper 
will ſuffer to paſs, on account of him to whom it is 

addreſſed. | 

I write not to entreat you, as you may ſuppoſe. | 1 
have never yet entreated any one: and certainly I ſhall 
not begin from. a priſon, and to him who has me in 
his power. Prayer is for the guilty, or the ſlave: in- 
nocence teſtifies, which is quite ſufficient ; or com- 
plains, to which ſhe has a right, when oppreſſed. But 
even complaints ſuits not me: I can ſuffer, without be- 
wg afraid of what may 12 4.onpl 1 know, too, that, at 


\ + FX 


; expoſe them, 805 beſt ſerve their eduiitiy; to become 
the victims of their own zeal, and of the errours of their 
contemporaries. Their conſciences will afford thein 

| conſolation, and hiſtory will be their avenger. 5 

Bat from what ſingularity am I, a woman, incapa- 
dle of any thing but wiſhes, expoſed to thoſe ſtorms, 
which uſually fall only on active perſons? And what 
fate is in reſerve for me? Theſe | are two eee de 
which 1 addreſs to you. 

3 deem them of ſmall te in \ themſelves, 0 
and wigh regard to myſelf perſonally: for what is a 

fingle emmet more or leſs, cruſhed by the foot of the 
elephant, in the general ſyſtem of the world? But 

they ara of infinite * with regard to the preſent 
8 liberty 


. , 
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founded together with it's confeſt enemies,' without 
diſtinction; if the faithful citizen and generous patriot 
be treated in the ſame manner as the dangerous re- 
garder of ſelf, and perfidious ariſtocrate; if the woman 
of ſenſe and virtue, who is proud of having a country, 


and, in her humble retirement, or whatever her ſitua- 


tion, makes to it every ſacrifice in her power, find her- 
ſelf aſſociated in puniſhment with the vain or haughty 
female, who curſes equality ; ſurely juſtice and frees 


dom do not yet reign, = fature A Te is enn 
ful. 


1 ſpeak not here 2 55 my ene beben His 


accounts ſhould have been examined, when they were 


delivered in: inſtead of refuſing to juſtify him at firſt, | 
in order to accuſe him after having envenomed the 


public mind againſt him by ſlander. Robeſpierre, [ 
defy you not to believe, that Roland is an honeſt man. 


You may be of opinion, that he does not think Juſtly, 
with reſpect to this meaſure, or that: but your con- 


ſcience muſt ſecretly do homage to his integrity and 


civiſm. . He needs to be ſeen little, to be thoroughly 


known -his book is always open, and it is intelligible 
to every one: He has the ruggedneſs of virtue, as 
Cato had its tartnefs: his manners have procured him 
as many enemies as his inflexible equity : but theſe 


inequalities of ſurface diſappear at a diſtance, and the 


great qualities of the public man will remain for eve 
It has been reported, that he fanned the flames of civil 


war at Lyons: and the reporters have dared to allege _ 
this Tan as the cauſe of my apprehenſion! The 


ſuppoſition 


iberty and future happineſs of my country. For if 


it's declared friends, and avowed defenders; be con- 


| 
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fuppoſition was, not more juſt than, it's 8 
Diſguſted. with publie affairs, irtitated at perſecution, 
tired of the world, ſinking under the burden of hig 
tolls and his years, he could do no more than groan 
in obfeure retirement, and bury himſelf in ſilence, to 
ſpare the world a crime. 
Elle has corrupted the public mind, and I am his 
accomplice!——Surely this is ef all reproaches the 
moſt curious, of all imputations the moſt abſurd. You, 
| Rabeſpierre, eannot deſire me, to take the trouble of 
refuting them here: the taſk would be too eaſy; and 
you cannot be of the numberof thoſe good people, who 
believe a thing becauſe it is in print, and becauſe it has 
been told them. The protenſion of my being an acceſſ- 
ary would be laughable ; were not the whole rendered 
atrocious by the cloudy aſpe& under which it is pre- 
ſented to the people, who, ſeeing nothing, forms to it' 
imagination ſome monſtrous figure of -it knows not 
what. They muſt have an extreme thirſt of injuring 
me, who can hedge me thus, with premeditated bru- 
tality, into an accuſation, ſtrongly reſembling that 
| charge of high-treaſon, ſo often repeated under the 
Feign of Tiberius, to deſtroy all, whom, guilty of no 
crime, it was reſolved to ſacrifice. Whence, then, 
ariſes this animoſity? I cannot conceive: I, who never 
injured any one, who know not how even to wk harm 
to them, who i injure me. 
Brought up in retirement; eduented i in thoſe ſe 
| rious ſtudies, which have unfolded, my mind, and 
= enabled it to diſplay ſome character; addicted to fim- 
ple enjoyments, which no circumſtances have pre- 
_— to alter; an enthuſiaſtic admirer of the revolt 
; lution, 


On, 


Tl 
kation, amd giving a looſe to the energy of the generous 


ſemiments it inſpires; remote from public tranſabtions | 


through principle as well as fex, but converſing on 


them with "warmth, becauſe the intereſts of the public 


become of all the firſt as ſoon as they exiſt; I regarded 
the firſt calumnies vented againſt me as contemptible 
follies ; I'deemed them the neceffary tribute claimed 
by envy from a fituation, which the vulgar had ſtill the 
imbecility to conſider as exalted, and to vhich I would 
have preferred the peaceful ſtate, in which I had ſpent 
ſo many happy days. 

Theſe calumnies, however, — . with &f 
Eu proportionate to my ſerenity and exemption 
from fear: I have been dragged to priſon: and in 


confinement I have remained near five months; torn 


from the embraces of my young daughter, who can 
no longer recline her head on that boſom, from which 
the drew her firſt nouriſhment; far removed from 


eyery thing dear to me; the butt of all the envenometd 


ſhafts of an abuſed people, that believes. the loſs of 
my head would be conducive to it's happineſs; hetr- 
ing the guards, who watch under my grated window, 
ſometimes amuſe themſelves with -anticipating m 


puniſhment; and reading the offenſive libels ꝓubliſhed 
againſt me by writers, who never ſaw my face, any 
more than thoſe, of whoſe hatred I am an object. 
1 have wearled no one with my remonſtranees: 

e I expe& juſtice, and the termination of 
prejudice: wanting many things, I have aſked. for 
nothing: I have made up my mind to misfortune, 


proud of oppoſing my ſtrength againſt her's, and keep 
ing her at my feet. My neceſſities becoming urgent, 
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and afraid of involving i in trouble them, to whom 1 
might have addreſſed myſelf, I wiſhed to ſell the 
empty bottles in my cellar, which had not been ſealed 
up; becauſe it's contents were of ſo little value. Im- 
mediately the whole quarter was in motion the houle 
| was ſurrounded; the proprietor was taken into cuf- 
tody; the guards were doubled; and perhaps I have 
reaſon to fear for the liberty of a poor nurſe, who has 
committed no crime but that of having ſerved me 
with affection thirteen years, becauſe I made her life 
comfortable. So much does the people, ſtunned with 
the cry of conſpiracy, and miſled with reſpect to me, 
ſuppoſe: me e the c of a conſpi- 
r. 

It is not to excite rity. in you, 'Robeſpierre; to 
which 1 am ſuperiour, and which perhaps I ſhould 
deem an inſult ; that I preſent to you this picture, 
Which I have e ſoftened: it is for * in- 
ſtruction. | 
Fortune is nckle; aid popular favour i is not leſs 4 
Gifted to change. Contemplate the fate of them, who 
have agitated, pleaſed, or governed the people, from 
Viſcellinus to Cæſar, and from Hippo, the haranguer 
of the ſyracuſans, to our pariſian orator. Juſtice and 
truth alone remain, and afford conſolation: for what- 
ever may happen, even for death itſelf; whilſt nothing 
can ſhelter men from their ſtrokes. - — and Sylla 
5 proſcribed thouſands of knights, numbers of ſenators, 

and a multitude of unfortunate wretches. But could 

they ſtifle the voice of hiſtory, which has devoted their 

memories to en or could they taſte the « cup of 
| happineſs N | 


Das | | | haters 


** 
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Whatever fate be reſerved for me, I can ſubmit to 
W in a manner worthy of myſelf ; or foreſtal it, if I 
think proper. After having received the honours 
of perſecution, are thoſe of martyrdom to crown the 
whole? am I deſtined to languiſn in protracted 
captivity, expoſed to the firſt cataſtrophe, that it may 
be judged requiſite to excite? or am I to be ſentenced 
to nominal tranſportation, to experience, when a few 
| leagues at ſea, that trifling negligence on the part of 
the captain, which rids him of the trouble of his living 
cargo, to the profit of the waves? Tell me which: for 
it is ſomething to know our fate, and a ſoul like mine 
is is capable of looking it in the face. 

If you will be juſt, and read with reflection what I 
write, my letter will not be uſeleſs to you, and in that 
caſe it may poſſibly be of ſervice to my country. Be 
that as it may, Robeſpierre, I know, and you cannot 
but feel, that a perſon, who has known me, cannot 
perſecute me without remoric«g. 


RoL AND, formerly Phiifon. 


; 
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MWote. The idea of this letter, the deſign of writing 


it, and the intention of ſending it, have remained 


in my mind for four and- twenty hours: but what effect 
can my reflections have on a man, who ſacrifices col - 
leagues, of whoſe integrity he is fully aſſured? 
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my letter will do no fei, ĩt aul be illtimed. 
would onlyembroilime to no qurpaſe-with A tyrant, 
| ; :annat debate me. I will hot 
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May my laſt letter to my daughter fix her attention to that object, which appears to be her 
eſſential duty; and may the remembrance of her mother attach her for ever to thoſe. 
_ _ which afford conſolation for every thing that can befal us. 


Extracted from the piece entitled My La Thoughts, in this part. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


FROM THE EDITOR. 


Rovaursm and Terrotiſm endeavour to excite doubts in the 
public mind concerning the authenticity of theſe writings, 
Both wiſh to ſuſpend their ſale: the former with the inten- 
_ tlon of favouring a counter-revolution, by aſperſing a mi- 
niſter, whoſe firm and wiſe adminiſtration proved that 
France might be happy under a republican form of go- 
vernment z the latter, that they may not be held up to 
public view as the real authors of our preſent ſituation, 
and with the hope of being able to diminiſh the horror 
with which their crimes muſt neceſſarily inſpire all thoſe to 
whom they ſhall be faithfully narrated, 

I requeſt all good citizens, whoſe faith may have been 
ſtaggered by their inſinuations, to conſider, firſt, that no- 
body but Madame Roland could detail an infinite number 
of circumſtances, with which ſhe alone could be acquaint- 
ed; ſecondly, that every writer has his appropriate ſtyle, 
and that the manner of Madame Roland is ſufficiently 
original to prevent its being eaſily confounded with that 
ol another: in the third place, that my ſignature, certifies 
the truth, and that all who pleaſe may come. to my. houſe. 
and convince themſelves, that the whole of the manuſcript 
is in the hand- writing of my unfortunate friend. 


Paris, 4th Floreal, 3d year of the Republic. 
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AbDVERTISEMENr. 


Tas E firſt thirty two h pages of this fond part, relating to 
Roland's firſt adminiſtration, conſiſt in great meaſure of 
matter that has already been preſented to the reader in 
another ſhape, having been written by Madame Roland 
when ſhe ſuppoſed the Hiforica! Memoirs entirely de- 


ſtroyed. The French editor did not, however, chink pro- 
per to ſuppreſs it; and his example has been followed in 


the tranſlation, becauſe it contains, beſides many brilliant 
paſſages that are not in the preceding part of the work, a 


| ſketch of the character of Lewis XVI, an account of his 


deceptious conduct with his miniſters, a judgment on our 
countrymen, Mr. Thomas Paine and Mr. David Wil- 
liams, and ſeveral other characters, delineated i in a forcible 
—_ * manner. 


ROLAND'S 
FIRST ADMINISTRATION. 


How came Louis XVI. to fele& for the adminif- 
tration of public affairs a man like Roland, to whom, 
as an auſtere philoſopher, and a laborious ſtudent, re- 
tirement was doubly dear? This will be a queſtion 


with many people, and it would be one with me, were 


I any other than what I am. I am going to anſwer it by 
facts. | i BS 

- Reſident at Lyons, during the winter, and belonging 
to the ſcientific and literary academies of that city, Ro- 
land was employed by the agricultural ſociety to draw 
up its inſtructions for the uſe of the States General. 
His principles, and his turn of mind, made him na- 
turally look forward with pleaſure to a revolution which 


promiſed the reform of ſo many abuſes. The publicity 


of theſe ſentiments and his well known talents procured 
him his admiſſion into the electoral body upon the firſt 


formation of the commune, and he was afterwards em- 


ployed to manage the concerns of the city, which was 
deeply involved in debt. Being ſent as a deputy ex- 
traordinary to the conſtituent afſembly, he conneRed 
himſelf at Paris with ſeveral of its members and with 
"Pane TE. e | "Jaw 
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ſome of the perſons who devoted themſelves to the ſtudy 
of public affairs. He returned home however, when 
the ſuppreſſion of his place of inſpector, by changing 
his deſtiny, obliged him to reflect on the courſe it would 
become him in future to purſue. The queſtion was whe- 
ther he ſhould retire altogether to the country, live 
there upon his fortune, and employ himſelf in improving 
it; or whether, continuing his literary labours, he ſhould 
make a journey to Paris, with the double view of col- 
lecting materials for that purpoſe, and of ſoliciting 2 
penſion as a reward for thirty years ſervice in his ad- 
miniſtrative employ. The latter meaſure was adopted, 
becauſe it would not prevent his recurring to the other, 
whenever he ſhould deem it adviſeable. We returned 
then to Paris on the 15th December 1791 ; but the 
affairs of the nation at large did not permit us to hope, 
that the legiſlative aſſembly, which had juſt met, would 
ſoon be at leiſure to attend to the concerns of private 
individuals. Roland, intimate with Briſſot, became ac- 
quainted with ſeveral of his colleagues in the legiſlative 
body; and not unfrequently went to the ſociety of Jaco- 
bins, with old friends long ſince ſettled at Paris, who 
like him were delighted with a revolution which they 
eſteemed friendly to liberty, and who thought that the 

| ſociety had already been uſeful, and might ſtill help to 
ſupport ſo good a cauſe. | 
Roland, content with being a peaceful auditor, never 
aſcended the tribune to ſpeak. He was known how- 
ever, not indeed to the illiterate, who had as yet gained 
no aſcendancy, but to many others; and by their means 
was appointed one of the committee of correſpondence, 


Mitte, of which the functions are indicated by 
the 
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the name, was compoſed of a conſiderable number of 
members, but only a few were actively employed. Ro- 
land often came home with a conſiderable packet of 
letters to anſwer : for though the buſineſs was divided 
into departments, and particular ones aſſigned to par- 
ticular members; yet that every thing might be at- | 
tended to in time, the more diligent were frequently 
_ obliged to perform the duty of the reſt -I read theſe: 
letters; I often took upon me the care of anſwering 
them, having always found epiſtolary writing ſingularly 
, eaſy and agreeable, becauſe ic adapts itſelf to every ſub- 
ject, and to every ſtyle alike, giving to diſcuſſion the 
moſt pleaſing form, and to reaſon all the ſcope it can 
deſire —I remarked in the greateft part of the letters 
from the departments, a ſtyle exalted and emphatical, 
ſentiments full of bombaſt, and conſequently of affec- 
tation, in general a dcſire of the public good, or the am- 
| bition of appearing an ardent patriot. I conſidered that 
the parent ſociety might exert a great influence by 
_ diſſeminating good principles, taking care always to con- 
fine itſelf to the inſtruction of the people, and to the 
communication of ſentiments calculated to ſtrengthen 
the ſocial tye, and conſequently to inſpire the true 
love of our country, which ought to be only that. of 
the human kind, carried to the higheſt pitch in re- 
gard to thoſe who live under the fame laws with our- 
ſelves, and exalted by a diſregard of ſelf-intereſt in the 
unfrequent, but ſometimes urgent, caſes, which require 
the greateſt ſacrifices. Perſuaded that a revolution is - 
no better than a terrible, and deſtructive ſtorm, if the 
improvement of the public mind do no keep pace 
with the * of events; and ſenſible of the. good 
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that it was poſſible to do by taking hold of men's ima- 
ginations, and giving them an impulſion towards virtue, 
I employed myſelf with pleaſure in this correſpondence. 
The committee gave Roland credit for his induſtry ; nor 
indeed was he idle; but the work of two expeditious - 
perſons muſt neceſſarily have been conſiderable in the 
eyes of thoſe, to whom the labours of either would have 
appeared great. | 

A few members of the acmbly uſed to meet fre- 
quently in private at a houſe in Vendome ſquare, where 
one of them lodged, and where a worthy and opulent 
woman had it in her power, without putting herſelf to 
inconvenience, to lend them an apartment, of which 
they were free to make uſe, even in her abſence. Ro- 
land, who was eſteemed for his good ſenſe and integrity, 
was invited to join them ; but he ſeldom went on account 
of the diſtance. As to me, I lived at home according 
to cuftom; I was not in health, and kept little com- 
pany. 

The ſtate of affairs, and this diſcontents of the pub- 
lic mind alarmed the court. The miniſters ſoon be- 
came the objects of public animadverſion, and indeed 
their whole proceeding only tended to undermine a con- 
ſtitution to which the king had ſworn contrary to his 
inclination, and which he did not mean to maintain. 
The court uneaſy and perplexed, in the midſt of the 
frequent changes and agitation of the miniſtry, knew 
not on whom to fix its choice. But there were people 
Who declared openly, that if Louis XVI. were ſincere, 
he would take men of undoubted civiſm for his agents. 
At length, impelled by weakneſs or by fear, the court 
came to a deciſion, but it was with the hope of cor- 
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rupting, or if that hope failed, with the intention of 


diſmiſſing, the miniſters it ſhould appoint. The court 
then ſhewed itſelf inclined to make a choice among thoſe 


called patriots ; and at that time the term had not 


been abuſed. How was this brought about? I never 
knew, nor did J ever inquire, becauſe it appeared to 


me, that in that, as in all other caſes, the idea is firſt. 


ſtarted by ſome few individuals, is propagated by others, 
and is at laſt taken up and acted upon by people in 
power. By reflecting minds it was conſidered as im- 
portant, to direct the attention of the court towards men 
of abilities, and of reſpectable character; for it was poſ- 
ſible that it might take a malicious pleaſure in ſelecting 
hot- headed Jacobins, whoſe extravagancies would au- 
thorize it to complain, and ſerve to bring patriotiſm into 
contempt. I am ignorant who was the individual that 
firſt mentioned Roland, in the committee at Vendome 
ſquare, as one of thoſe who ought not to be overlooked. 


The name of Roland was neceſſarily aſſociated with the 


idea of a well informed man, who had written upon the 
ſubject of adminiſtration, who was not deſtitute of ex- 
perience in that line, who was beſides in poſſeſſion of a 
fair reputation, and whoſe age, manners, and deciſive 
character, joined to the principles he had openly pro- 
feſſed even before the revolution, beſpoke him a worthy 


partizan of liberty, in every point of view, — The king | 


himſelf was no ſtranger to the above conſiderations, or 


at leaſt to the facts upon which they were founded, as 
I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to ſhew. Theſe ideas 


owed their birth ſo entirely to the nature of things, that 
they were communicated to us only three'days before 
the formation af the new miniſtry,—Brifſot called upon 


— 
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me one evening when I was alone, and informed me of 
the probability of Roland's elevation. I ſmiled, and aiked 
him what was the meaning of his pleaſantry. But he 
aſſured me that it was no joke, related to me the par- 
ticulars I have juſt mentioned, and added thac he was come 
to know whether Roland would conſent to take upon 
him ſuch a taſk. I promiſed to conſult him, and make 
known his reſolution on the following day. Roland was 


as much aſtoniſhed at the event, as myſelf: but his na- 
tural activity rendered him by no means averſe to a mul- 


tiplicity of buſineſs, and he ſail to me with a ſmile, that 


he had always ſeen people in power ſo miſerably defi- 


cient, that he had never ceaſed to wonder how the pub- 


lic concerns could go forward at all; and that conſequently 


the thing in itſelf gave him no alarm. The circum- 


ſtances of the times were indeed critical, on account of 
the intereſts of the court and the uncertainty of the 
king's intentions ; but to a man attached to his duty, 
and caring little for the loſs of his place wh le fulfilling 
it, the riſk. of acceptance was not great. Beſides, a | 

zealous man who had a right to ſome confidence i in his 
talents, could not be inſenſivle to the hope of ſerving 
his country. Roland then decided in the afficmative, 
and made known his intentions to Briſſot. The follow- 


ing diy the latter accompanied Dumouriez; who came 


to Roland”, houſe at eleven o'clock at hight, after the 
breaking up of the council, to announce io him, in 
virtue of the orders, of which he was the bearer, that 
the king had juft choſen him miniſter for the home de- 
"partment. Dumouriez, who had himſelf lately come 
into adminiſtration, ſpoke of the king” s ſincere determi- 
om to ſupport the REG, and of his hope of 
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ſeeing the machine ſet to work as ſoon as the ſame 
ſpirit ſhould pervade the whole council. He allo teſti- 
fied to Roland his particular ſatisfaction at ſceing a vir- 
tuous and enlightened patriot like him, calied upon to 
take a ſhare in the government. | 
Briſſot obſerved, that in the preſent circumſtances, the + 
buſineſs of the home department was the moſt delicate, 
and the moſt multifarious ; and that the friends of liberty 
would feel themſelves at eaſe on ſeeing it entruſted to 
hands ſo ſteady and fo pure. The converſation paſſed 
lightly over theſe matters, and an hour of the next day 
was appointed for Roland to be preſented to the king, 
and to take his oath and his ſeat in the council. 1 
found in Dumouriez the deliverate air of a ſoldier, 
the manners of an artful courtier, and the converſation 
of a man of wit, but nothing that indicated fincerity 
or truth.—On comparing this man with his new col- 
league, whoſe frankneſs and auſterity ſometimes bordered: 
upon rudeneſs, I aſked myſelf if it were . poſſible for 
_ beings ſo diſſimilar to act long in concert? “ That 
is a man,” ſaid Roland, after they were gone, © who dif- 
covers a great deal of patriotiſm, and announces abilt- 
ties.'— Yes,” laid I, and againſt whom you will do 
well to be on your guard; for | believe hin capable 
of ſoon worming you out of place, if you do not ſteer 
a courſe. to pleaſe him.'—* We ſhall ſee,” ſaid Roland. 
The firſt time that Roland appeared at court in the 
philoſophical dreſs which he had long adopted for the 
fake of convenience, with a few ſcattered hairs combed 
over his venerable forchead, a round hat, and ſtrings in 
his ſhoes, all the court lackeys, who attached the greateſt 
importance to that etiquette on which their exiſtence de- 
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pended, were ſcandalized, and in a manner terrified at 
the ſight.— One of them ſtepped up to Dumouriez with 
horror pictured in his countenance, and indicating the 
cauſe of his conſternation with his eyes, Monſieur *, ſaid 
he, point de boucles a ſes ſouliers. Dumouriez, ready at 
repartee, and aſſuming a tragic-comie tone, cried out, 
Monſieur + ! tout eft. perdu! The ſaying was ſoon put 
in circulation, and provoked a laugh from thoſe who 
were the leaſt inclined to mirth. | | 
Lewis XVI. behaved to his new miniſters with the 
greateſt appearance of frankneſs and good nature. This 
man was not preciſely what he was depicted by thoſe 
who took a pleaſure in vilifying him ; he was neither the 
brutiſh blockhead, who was held up to the contempt of 
the people ; nor was he the honeſt, kind, and ſenſible 
creature, whom his friends extolled to the ſkies, Nature 
had endowed him with ordinary faculties, which would 
have done very well in an obſcure ſtation, but he was 
depraved by his princely education, and ruined by his 
mediocrity in difficult times, when his ſafety could be ef- 
fected only by the union of genius and virtue. A com- 
mon underſtanding, educated for the throne, and taught 
diffimulation from the earlieſt infancy, has a great advan- 
tage in dealing with mankind. The art of ſhewing to 
each perſon only what it is proper for him to ſee, is in 
him no more than a habit, the practice of which gives 
him the appearance of ability; but a man muſt be born 
an idiot indeed to appear a fool in ſimilar circumſtances. 
Louis XVI. had beſides an excellent memory, and an 


* Sir! there are no buckles in his ſhoes ! 
+ Sir! we are all ruined and undone ! 


active 
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active turn of mind; was never idle, and read a great 


deal. He had allo a ready recollection of the various 
treaties exiſting between France and the neighbouring 


nations; was well verſed in hiſtory, and was the beſt 


geographer in the kingdom. His knowledge of the 


names, and his application of them to the faces, of all the 


perſons about the court ta whom they belonged, as well 
as his acquaintance with the anecdotes peculiar to each, 


had been extended to all the individuals who had diſtin- 
gui ſhed themſelves in any manner during the revolution; 


ſo that it was impoſſible to preſent to him a candidate 
for any place, concerning whom he had not formed an 


opinion, founded on particular facts. But Lewis XVI. 
without elevation of ſoul, energy of mind, or firmneſs of 


character, had ſuffered his views to be till further con- | 


tracted, and his ſentiments to be twiſted, if I may uſe the 


expreſſion, by religious prejudices, and jeſuitical princi- 
ples. Elevated ideas of religion, a belief in God, and 
the hope of immortality, accord very well with philoſo- 
phy, and fix it upon a broader baſis, at the fame time 
that they compoſe the beſt ornaments of the ſuperſtruc- 
ture. Woe to the legiſlators who deſpiſe theſe powerful 


means of inſpiring the political virtues, and of preſerving 
the morals of the people! Even if they were illuſions 


yet unborn, it would be neceſſary to create and foſter 


If 


them for the conſolation of mankind. But the religion - 


of our prieſts preſents nothing but objects of puerile tear, 


and miſerable practices, to ſupply the place of good ac- 
tions; and it ſanctifies beſides all the maxims of deſpo- 
tiſm which the authority of the church calls in to its aid. 


Lewis XVI. was afraid of hell, and of excommunica- 
tion: with ſuch weakneſs as this it was impoſſible, not : 
— mn 
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to make A. deſꝑicable king. If he had been born two 
centuries before, and his wife had been a rational wo- 

man, he would have made no more noiſe in the world, 
than ſo many other princes of the Capetian line, who 
| bave ( fretted their · hour upon the ſtage,” without doing 
either much good or much harm. But raiſed to the 
| throne when the profligacy of Louis XV's court was 
at the higheſt, and when the diſorder of the finances 
Vas extreme, he was led away by a giddy woman, who 
united with Auſtrian infolence the preſumption of youth 
{ and high birth, an inordinate love of pleaſure, and all 
the thoughtleffneſs of a light mind, and who was her- 
ſelf ſeduced by the vices of an Aſiatic court, for which 
ſhe had been but too well prepared by the example of 

her mother.— Louis XVI. too weak to hold the reins 
of a government which was running to deſtruction, 
haſtened their common ruin by innumerable fauits, 
Necker, who always mixed up pathos in his politics 
as he did in his ſtyle, was a man of moderate abilities, 
of whom the public entertained a good opinion, becauſe 
he had a very high opinion of himſelf, and proclaimed 
it without reſerve; but void of all political foreſight, a 
kind of double refined financier, who could calculate 
nothing but the contents of a purſe, and who ſpoke for 
ever of his character without rhime or reaſon, as women 
of gallantry do of their virtue; Necker was a bad pilot 
for France>when-toeh@ Horm was gathering round the 
horizon. France was in a manner deſtitute of men; 
their ſcarcity has been truly ſurprizing i in this revolu- 


tion, in which ſcarcely any thing but pigmics have ap- 


FRY 1 do not mean however that there was any 
want of wit, of knowledge, of learning, = accom- 
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pliſhments, or of philoſophy. Theſe ingredients, on the 
\ contrary, were never ſo common: it was like the laſt 
ol:mmering of an expiring taper ; but as to that firm- 
neſs of mind which J J. Rouſſeau has fo well defined by 
calling it the firſt attribute of a hero, ſupported by that 
ſoundneſs of judgment which knows how to ſet a true 
value upon things, and by thoſe extenſive views which 
penetrate into futurity, altogether conſtituting the cha- 
racter Of a great man, they were ſought for every 
where, and were ſcarcely any where to be found. 

Lewis XVI. conſtantly futuating between the fear 
of irricating his ſubſects, and the inclination of keeping 
them in awe, while inczpable of governing them, con- 
voked the ſtares general inſtead of retrenching his ex- 
pences, and iniroducing order into his court. Afier 
having himſelf ſowed the ſceds, and provided the means 
of innovation, he pretended to prevent it by the affec- 
tation of a power, againſt which he had eſtabliſhed a 
principle of counteraction, and by ſo doing only taught 
his people how to reſiſt. Nothing remained for him but 
to ſac-itice one portion of his authority with a good 
grace, that he might preſerve in the other the means of 
recovering the whole ; but for want of knowing how to 
£0 about it, he turned his attention to nothing but petty 
intrigues, the only kind familiar to the perſons choſen | 
by himſelf, and favoured by the queen. He had how- 
ever reſerved'in the conſtitution ſufficient means of power | 
and ot happineſs, had he known ow to be content ; 
ſo that, wanting as he was in abilities to prevent its eſta⸗ 
bliſhment, he might till have been ſaved by his good 
faith, if after having accepted i it, he had ſincerely endea- 
| voured & to F its execution, But always proteſt- 


2 | ing, 
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ing, on. one hand, his intention to ſupport what he was 
| undermining on the other, the obliquity of his proceed- 
ings, and the fallacy of his conduct, firſt awakened dif- 
truſt, and at laſt excited indignation. | 
As ſoon as he had appointed patriotic miniſters, he 
made it his ſole ſtudy to inſpire them with confidence; 
and ſo well did he ſucceed, that for the firſt three weeks, 
Roland and Claviere were enchanted with the good Gif. 
poſition of the king. They dreamt of nothing but a bet- 


ter order of things, and flattered theinſelves that the 


revolution was at an end. © Good God!” I uſed to ſay to 
them, every time I ſee you ſet off for the council with 
that wonderful confidence, it ſeems to me that you are 
about to commit a folly.” *© I aſſure you, would Claviere 
anſwer,” that the king is perfectly ſenſible, that his intereſt 
is connected with the obſervation of the new laws; he 
reaſons too pertinently on the ſubject not to be convinced 
of that truth.. Ma foi, added Roland, * if he be not an 
honeſt man, he is the greateſt knave in the kingdom; it 
is impoſlible to carry diſſimulation to ſo great a length. 
As to me, I always replied that J had no faith in the love 
for the conſtitution [profeſſed by a man who had been 
brought up in the prejudices of deſpotiſm, and the habits 
of enjoyment, and whoſe recent conduct proved him | 
wanting in both genius and virtue. My great argument 
was the flight to Varennes. 
* "The n of the council were n in a manner 
which might paſs for decent, in compariſon of what they 
afterwards became; but with puerility, if regard be had 
to the important matters that called for diſcuſſion. Each 
of the miniſters who had bons * to be ſigned, or buſineſs 
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of a ſimilar nature, regulated by the law, peculiar to his 
department, and concerning which there was no occaſion 
to deliberate, waited upon the king, on the day appoint- 
ed, preyiouſly to the meeting of the council, to tranſact 
theſe particular and ſubordinate affairs. They all repaired 
afterwards to the council chamber; and there the procla- 
mations that related to the ſubjects of diſcuſſion were taken 


out of the port- folio. The miniſter of juſtice preſented 


the decrees for the royal aſſent; and then the council 
proceeded, or ought to have proceeded, to deliberate 
upon the operations of government, the ſtate of affairs at 


home and abroad, the queſtion of peace and war, &c. 


As to proclamations adapted to circumſtances of the 
moment, it was only neceſſary to examine the decree, and 
the occaſion of applying ir, which was readily done. In 
the mean time, the king ſuffered his miniſters to confer, 
read the gazette, or the Engliſh newſpapers in the ori- 
ginal language, or elſe wrote a few letters. The ſanction- 
ing of decrees obtained more of his attention: he feldom 
gave his conſent eaſily, and never without a refuſal ; al- 
Ways declining to accede to the firſt requeſt, and poſt- 
poning the matter to the next meeting, when he came 
with his opinion ready formed, en e to ground 
it upon the diſcuſſion. As to great political affairs, he 
often eluded their inveſtigation, by turning the conver- 
fation to general topics, or to ſubjects ſuited to each 


particular perſon. If war were the queſtion, he would 


talk of travelling; if diplomatic concerns were upon the 


carpet, he would relate the manners, or inquire into the 
local peculiarities of the country ; or if the ſtate of affairs 


at home were in diſcuſſion, he would dwell upon ſome 
1 | trifling 
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trifling detail of economy or agriculture. Roland he 


" would queſtion about his works, Dumouriez concern- 


ing anecdotes, and ſo on: the council chamber was 
converted to a coffee-room, where nothing was heard 
but idle converſation ; nor were any minutes taken of the 
proceedings, nor was there any ſecietary to keep them, 


At the end of three or four hours they broke up, with- 


out doing any thing but figning their names, and this 


was repeated three or four times a week, ——* Why 'tis 


pitiable !* cried I out of all patience, when on Roland's 
return, I inquired what had paſſed—* You are all in 
good humour, becauſe you experience no contradiction, 
and are treated with civility, You ſcem indeed to do 
whatever you pleaſe in your ſeveral departments ; but 
I am terribly afraid that you are duped—however the 
public buſineſs is not at a ſtand—no, but much time is 
loſt; for in the torrent of affairs that overwhelms you, 
I would: rather ſee you employ three hours in ſolitary 
meditation on the great intereſts of the ſtate, than ſpend 
them in idle chat In the mean time the enemy were 
making their diſpoſitions ; for it had become abſolutcly 
neceffary to declare war, a meaſure which was the ſub- 


ject of an animated diſcuſſion, and which the king did 


not ſeem to take without extreme repugnance. He had 
long delayed the deciſion ; and appeared only to yield to 
the well-known opinion of the majority of the aſſembly, 


and to the unanimous voice of 'the council. Soon after 


the continuation or the multiplicity of religious troubles 
rendered thoſe coercive meaſures indiſpenſable, which the 
miniſter of the interior had long ſolicited in vain. On the 
other hand, the threatening, and formidable attitude of the 


foreign 


6 


foreign armies inſpired the miniſter of war with the ;den 


of a regulation, which the convention adopted with en- 


thuſiaſm, and decreed without delay. 


It is true that theſe two decrees, one for the formation 
of a camp of twenty thouſand men near Paris, the other 
concerning the prieſts, were altogether deciſive. The 
court perceived that they would overturn its ſecret 
treachery, the partial revolts fomented by fanaticiſm, and 
the progreſs of the enemy, which it favoured. The 
king was too firmly refolved to refuſe his aſſent, to be 
in any haſte to confeſs his determination, and deviſed 
various pretexts to avoid it for more than a fortnight. 
The diſcuſſion of this matter was ſeveral times renewed. 
Roland and Scrvan were urgent in their repreſenta- 
tions, becauſe each of them felt the importance and the 
neceſſity of the law that regarded his department; the 
general advantage was evident to all, and the ſix mi- 
niſters in this reſpect were agreed in their opinion. 
At this period Dumouriez, whoſe looſe converſation 
the king encouraged, was ſent for ſeveral times to the 


queen; he had a little affront to revenge, and wiſhed 


to get rid of colleagues, whoſe auſterity accorded ill with 


his gay turn of mind: hence he was induced to enter 


into agreements of which the effect was ſoon perceived. 
As to me, I felt a kind of agitation difficult to de- 


ſcribe ; delighted with the n perſuaded that, 


with all it's faults, it was neceſſary to enforce the con- 
ſtitution, and ardently deſiring to ſee my country proſper, 
the lowering aſpect of public affairs gave me a moral 
fever, which raged without intermiſſion. The king's 
delays demonſtrated his duplicity; and Roland had no 


longer any doubt upon the ſubje&:. there remained 
| a i then 
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then but one reſolution for an honeſt miniſter to take, 
and that was to reſign, in caſe Louis XVI. ſhould per- 
ſiſt in rejecting meaſures neceſſary to the ſalvation of the 
empire. | | 

This ſtep, unattended by any other, might perhaps 
have ſatisfied a timid man; but for a zealous citizen, it is 
not enough to renounce a poſt in which good is no longer 
to be done; it behoves him to ſay ſo with energy, that he 
may throw a light upon the public calamities, and render 
his retreat beneficial to his country.—Roland and I 
had long lamented the weakneſs of his colleagues, 
'The tardineſs of the king had made us imagine, that it 
might be of great uſe to addreſs a letter to him from 
the miniſters collectively, which might ſet forth the rea- 
ſons that had been already given in the council, but 
which, when expreſſed upon paper, and ſigned by 
them all, with the offer of their reſignation in caſe 
his majeſty ſhould not think proper to liſten to their 
repreſentations, might either, force him to compliance, 
or expoſe him to the eyes of all France. I had drawn 
up the letter, after having agreed upon the fundamental 
points with Roland, who made the propoſal to his col- 
leagues. —All approved of the idea, but moſt of them 
differed as to the execution. Claviere objected to ſome 
phraſe or other; Duranthon was inclined to temporize; 
and Lacoſte was in no haſte to ſubſcribe his name. As 
the propriety of ſuch a meaſure ſhould be perceived at 
the firſt glance and felt in a lively manner, the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of our firſt attempt was a hint not to repeat it. 
It became then neceſſary to act in an inſulated character, 
and ſince the council had not ſpirit enough to ſtand 
forth together, it behoved the man who ſet events at 
= | : defiance 


6 

defiance to take upon himſelf the caſk which the whole 
body ſhould have fulfilled : the queſtion was no longet 
to retire, but to deſerve to be diſmifſed—to ſay, 40 
thus, or we will reſign; but to aſſert, that all was loſt 
unleſs a proper line of conduct were purſued. 

I _ compoſed the fargors letter. Here I muſt digreſs | 
for a moment to clear up the ie doubts, and to fix the 
opinion of à number of perfons, of whom the greater 
part only allow me a little merit, that they may deny it 
to my hufband, and of whom ſeveral others ſuppoſe me 
to have had an influence in public affairs diſcordant with 
my character. Studious habits and a taſte for litera- 
ture made me participate in his labours, as long as he 
reinzined' a private individual—I wrote with him as T 
ate with him, becauſe one was almblt as natural to me 
as the other, and becauſe my exiſtence being devoted 
to his happineſs, I applied myſelf to thoſe thibgs which 
gave him the greateſt pleafure. Roland wrote treatiſes 
on the arts; F did the faire,” although the ſubject” was 
redioiis't6'nie? He was fond of erudition; I helped him 
to purſde his critical reſearches, Did he with, by 7 


of recreation, to com pole an "effay for forne academy 


we ſat down to write in concert, 6r elle ſe ſeparately 4 0 


we might compare our productions, chooſe the beſt, or 
compreſs. then” into one. If he nad written  homilies, 
I ſhould have written homiltes* alſo. He became mi- 


| f 2 
niſter: 1 did n not interfere with bis adminiſtration ; 3 but | 


ifa circular letter, A ſet of } inſtritions,, < or an important 


ſtate paper, were wanting, we, talked the matter over with, 5 
our uſual” freedom, and imprefted with his ideas, and 


pregpant with my own, 1 taok up the pen, v which I had. 


more Teifure'to conduct than he. | 
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Our principles _ our turns of. mind being the ſame, 
we agreed upon the form, and my huſband ran no riſk 
in paſſing through my hands. I could advance nothing 
warranted by juſtice or reaſon, which he was not ca- 
pable of realizing, or ſupporting by his character and 
conduct; but my. language expreſſed more ſtrongly 


than his words, what he had done or what he promiſed 
to do. Roland without me would not have been a 


worſe miniſter ; his activity, his knowledge, and his pro- 
bity, were all his own; but with me he attracted more 
attention, becauſe I infuſed into his writin s that mix- 


found i ina —.— mg 7 and * 
n 


I took a delight in compoſing thoſe pieces which I * 
ſumed would be of — and my pleaſure was even 


greaßer than if I had been known as the author. I am 
avaricious of happineſs : with me it conſiſts entirely in 


the good I do. I do not even ſtand in need of glory; 
nor can I find any part that. ſuits me in this world, but 


that of Prov idence. 1 allow the malicious to look 


upon this confeſſion, 28 A. piece of ff impe: rtinence ; but 
thoſe who En now me wil | ke W in it but w but what is 
ncere, ike e Ex : 

TT return t the letter, which was ſke tched Lich a 
ſtroke of the pen, as was generally the caſe with every 
thing I did of the kind; for to feel the neceſſity and 
the propriety « of a thing, to conceive its good effect, 


0 deſire to produce it, and to caſt in the mould the 
object from which that effect was to reſult, were to me 


but one and the ſame operation. While we were read- 
i over this lerter 3 Pache was in my huſband 


8 
| Cloſet, 
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doſe, that very Pache, * before the expiration of the 
year, calumniated Roland, and now perſecutes us, as the 
enemies of liberty.—* Tis a hazardous ſtep,” ſaid the hy- 
pocrite, whom I took for a ſage. —* Hazardous ! without 

doubt, but juſt and neceſſary ; what ſignifies any thing 
elſe ? Roland repaired to the council, on the 10th of 
June, with the letter in his pocket, and with the deſign of | 
firſt reading i it aloud to his colleagues, and then putting it 
into the king's hands. The debate concerning the 
ſanctioning of the two decrees began; but was ſuſ⸗ 
pended by the king, who told his miniſters to have 
each his written” opinion ready to deliver to him at 
the next meeting of the council. Roland could have 
delivered bis Wen delay: he thought however, after 
what had paſſed, that it was incumbent on him to 
wait out of regard to his colleagues; but on his return 
home we were of opinion, that he could not do better 
than diſpatch his letter, to which he added N or 
four miſſive lines. . $3 
The next day, at eight o clock i in the evening, I fa 
Servan walk into my apartment with a joyful countenance. 
« Congratulate me, ſaid he, I am turned out. I 
am much mortified, anſwered I, at your being the firſt 
to have that honour; but I hope that; ere long, it will be 
awarded to my huſband. Servan related to me that he 
bad been on buſineſs with the king in the morning, that 
he had endeavoured to ſpeak to him about the camp; 
that the king, with evident marks of ill humour, had at 
laſt turned his back upon him; and that Dumouriez 
came an inſtant after, to demand his port folio, of which 
he was going to take charge himſelf, — Dumouriez ? His 
conduct Os Ae: me little, bur. it is . and the 
8 . other 
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: ; king brought Dura 
and alone, to the palace. We will wait for you at your 
dun houſe,” faid Claviere and Roland.—Scarcely had 


( 3 
ober miniſters in chat caſe oug ght not to Wait for r their 
diſmiſſion. It would hecome them better to write to 
the king, that they can no longer fit, at the. council board 


with Dumouriez: we myſt- ſend, for them to conſult 


about it. Nobody but Claviere and Duranthon came, 


and chey were people who never knew how to take a deci- 
Hive meaſure. It was agreed upon that they ſhould return 


the. next morning, after, due deliberation, and that Roland 
ſhould have a letter prepared for them to ſign. He had al- 
reach communicated. to chem the one he had ſent in the 
morning, and from which. he expected the ſame treat- 


ment as Servan had met with, before. —-L do ngt; know 


Whether, for that very reaſon, thels gentlemen, who. were 


fond of their places, might, not imagine, that the two 


miniſters the mat urgent for the, decrees, would be the 
only ones ſagrifiged, and. that they ought. not to expoſe 


| n the ſame fate. The next morning 
chey did: not think, proper. to write, but deemed is moſt 


adviſable to go and ſpeak to the king in, perſan; a 
mealpre, contrary..to common, ſenſe, for, when it is ne- 
ceſſary to ſay ſtrong and diſagreeable things to a perſon = 


entitled hy bis ſituation to a great deal of reſpect, it is 
much more adyantageous. ta do it by letter. Roland, 


who. had fulfilled his taſk, could no longer be of the 
party; but they waited upon Lacoſte, with the intention 
of. aſking him to join them. Lacoſte was doubtful, 
and appeared to heſitate, when a meſſenger from the 
n an order to go immediately, 


they reached the palace of zuſtice, when Duranthon re- 


turned with a long face; and a hypocritical look; and 


i er out 15 15 his mes what was called a letire 
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dt cacbet; edntaining the diſcharge of his two colleagues. 
-, © oe make us wait a long while for our liberty,” ſaid 
Roland, taking the paper with a ſmile. © Ay, our liberty 
is here indeed. He returned home, and brought me 
this intelligence for which I was well prepared. One 
thing remains to be done,“ ſaid I, with animation; 
| © and that 1 is, ro be the firlt to acquaint the aſſembly with 
| your diſmiſſion, and to ſend them a copy of your letter 
to the king, by which it has certainly been occaſioſſed.“ 
This idea pleaſed him much, and we put it immediately 
into execution.—I was fatisfied that it would have à 
great effect, nor was I'deceived; it anſwered a double 
. Purpoſe; ily and glory followed my huſband's retreat. 
I had not been proud of his 3 to * en 

but I was proud of his diſgrace. 

I have faid that Dumouriez had a little ot w 
revenge by entering into a league with the court againſt = 
| his colleagues. The circumſtance that gre: riſe to ha 
Was as follows. | 
. Bonne-Carrere, a handſome man, who has the 1 
tation and manners of an intriguer, and who owed the 
croſs of St. Lewis which decorated his perſon td the 
intereſt of Dumouriez, was choſen by the latter for his 

principal agent, and appointed director * of the 
department of foreign affairs. | 

I ſaw him once only, when Dumouriez 3 hin | 
to dine with me; and was as little impoſed upon by: his 


agreeable outſide as by that of Herault de Sechelless 


All theſe handſome fellows,” ſaid I to a friend, ſeem 
to me to be but poor patriots; they appear too fond of 
themſelves not to prefer their on pretty perſons. to the 
5 1. good ; a I am always tempted: to mortify. their 


Cc T” arrogance, 
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mache. by affecting to be blind to the advantage on 
which they pride themſelves the moſt.” 

I more than once heard grave men, members of the 
W e ſome of thoſe noble originals who gave their 
ſupport to probity and honour, and who are now de- 
clared infamous on that account; I heard them lament 
the choice that Dumouriez had made, and contend that 
patriotic miniſters, to give ſtrength to the cauſe of li- 
. berty, ſhould be particularly careful to commit every 
part of the adminiſtration to the pureſt hands. I know 
that Dumouriez was mildly remonſtrated with; but he 
urged in excuſe the underſtanding and talents of Bonne- 
Carrere, to. whom wit, verſatility, and a mind fertile in 
reſources, could not be denied; but a rumour got abroad 
' of an affair managed by Bonne-Carrere, on account of 
which a hundred thouſand livres had been depoſited in a 
notary's hands. A part of this ſum was deſtined for 
Madame de Beauvart, Dumouriez' miſtreſs, a woman of . 


cee aſy virtue, and ſiſter to Rivarol, who lived in the midſt 


of people of diſſolute manners, and diſguſting ariſtocracy. 
J have forgot the nature of the affair, and the parties; 
but the names, the time, and the particulars, were known, 
and the fact was undoubted. It was agreed upon that 
Dumouriez ſhould be ſeriouſſy - requeſted to diſmiſs 
S Bonne-Carrere, and to preſerve, or to put on a decency 
of demeanour, without which it was impoſſible for him 
to remain in the miniſtry, - without injury to the cauſe. 
Genſonne, who was intimately acquainted: with Dumou- 
_ riez; and Briſſot, to whom all Bonne-Carrere's tricks had 
been denounced, determined to ſpeak to him at Ro- 
land's, in his preſence and in that of three or four other 

8 2825 7 _ his 8 or members of the legiſ- 
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ative body. Accordingly, after dining with me, and 
retiring into the room which I generally inhabited, the 
grievance was ſet forth, and the obſervations it war- 
ranted, were made to Dumouriez. Roland, with the 
gravity of his age and character, took the liberty of 
inſiſting upon the matter, as intereſting to the whole 
miniſtry. Nothing being leſs agreeable to Dumouriez 
than this preciſion, and the tone of 'remonſtrance, he . 
. endeavoured at firſt to give the ſubject a light turn; 
but finding himſelf hard preſſed by ſober argument, he 
grew angry, and took leave with an air of diſcontent, 
From that day he ceaſed to viſit the members of the 
aſſembly, did not ſeem ſatisfied when he met them at 
my houſe, and came thither much leſs frequently than 
before. Reflecting upon this conduct, I told Roland, 
that, without pretending to be verſed in intrigue, I be- 
lieved, that, according to the practice of the world, the 
hour of ruining Dumouriez was at hand, if he did not 
wiſh to be overturned himſelf. I know very well, added 
1, © that you will not deſcend to ſuch manceuvres; 
but it is nevertheleſs true, that Dumouriez will certainly 
endeavour to get rid of thoſe by whoſe cenſure he has 
been offended. When a man once thinks fit to preach, 
and does it to no purpoſe, he muſt puniſh, or expect to 
be moleſted.” Dumouriez, who was partial to Bonne=- 
Carrere, let him into the ſecret'of what concerned him, 
and Bonne - Carrere found means to huſh up the matter; 
he was beſides admitted to the preſence of the queen 
by means of the women with whom he was connected. 
Iatrigues were ſet on foot; the famous decrees followed; 
and although Dumouriez was of opinion that they ſhould 
receive the royal aſſent, he contrived to oi in favour; . 
2G 4 | and 
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and n was. of- uſe, after the departure of: his colleagues, 
| either by propoſing ſucceſſors, or by accepting the war 
department, though, by the way, he did not keep it 
long; for the court, which at firſt was glad to retain 
him, that they might not appear to diſmiſs all the mi- 
5 niſters called patriots at once, got rid of him ſoon . 
after, But he was too dexterous not to avoid a total 
5 diſgrace, and. obtained employment | in the V con- 
. formable to his rank. | 
| Even the patriots imagined that it was * advikble to 
avail themſelves of his talents, and were in hopes that he 
might make a good uſe of them in his military career. — 
One of the principal embarraſſments of government, 
after the 10th of Auguſt, was to find perſons fit to fil! 
public employs, particularly in that line. The old go- 
vernment conferred the rank of officer upon none but. 
nobles ; and knowledge and. experience were concen- 
trated in their order: but the people were uneaſy at 
ſeeing them intruſted with the conduct of the forces in- 
tended to ſupport a conſtitution adyerſe to their intereſt, 


:, Struck with this contr alt, they could not, like the en- 


lightened part of mankind, judge of the reaſons of con- 
fidence, founded on one officer s diſpoſition, on the 
; paſſions of another, and on the principles of a third. 
Their flatterers, on the contrary, aggravated their fears, 
and excited their diſtruſt: everlaſting denunciators, they 
make them. themſelves the enemies of every man in 
place, chat they may eſtabliſh themſelves in that which 
beſt ſuits their ambition: this is the ſyſtem of all. agi- 
tators, from Hippo, the harangue-maker of es 
bay ae i the ſpeechifier of Paris. 
e recalled to the Eb choyght. that the; 
Ds 8 f > public 
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public good, and the circumſtances of the times, als it 


his duty to do away all idea of oppoſition between Du- 


mouriez and himſelf, ſince each was ſerving the repub- 


lic in his way, © The chances in politics,” ſaid he in 


tertained of detaching him from the league, and ſome "rs 


his letter, © are as uncertain as in war; I am again in 


cc 


the executive council; ,you are at the head of an 
army: you have the errors of your adminiſtration to 
efface from the public mind, and laurels to gather in 
the field of Mars! You were led into an intrigue 
which made you do an ill office to your colleagues, 
and were duped, in your turn, by the very court 


| whoſe favour you were ſtriving to preſerve. - But 
you are not unlike thoſe valorous knights, who were 


every now. and then guilty of little roguiſh tricks, 


at which they were the firſt to laugh themſelves; but 


who fought nevertheleſs like furies, when their ho- 


nour was at ſtake. It muſt be confeſſed that this 
character does not very well accord with republican 
auſterity: it is the conſequence of thoſe manners, 


which we have not yet been able to throw off, and 
for which you will be ſure of a pardon, if you beat 
the enemy. You will find me in the council al- 


ways ready to ſecond your enterpriſes as long as. they 
© have the public welfare in view. Where that is 
concerned I am a ſtranger to all favour and affection; 
and ſhall look up to you as to one of the ſaviours 


of my country, provided you ſincerely devote your- 

* ſelf to its defence.” —Dumouriez's anſwer was {priced, 8 
and his conduct no ſk ſo he repulſed the Pruſſians. 
I remember that at this period, ſome hopes were en- 


overtures ande in conſequences. bur _ led to nothing. ; 


( 26 ) 

He came to Paris after the enemy had evacuated our 
territory, to concert the plan of his Belgic operations. 
Roland ſaw him at the council chamber, and once he 
came to dine at our houſe, with a number of other per- 
ſons. When he came into the room, he appeared ra- 
ther embarraſſed, and offered me a beautiful bouquet 
which he had in his hand, with ſomewhat of an awk- 
ward air for a man of ſo much affurance. I ſmiled, and 
told him, that the tricks of fortune were whimſical 
enough; and that doubtleſs he never expected that ſhe 
would enable me to receive him again in that hotel; . 
but that flowers did not the lefs become the conqueror 
of the Pruſſians, and that J received them with pleaſure c 
from his hand. After dinner he purpoſed going to : 
_ the opera. This again was an old folly of our generals, 
whoſe cuſtom it was to repair to the playhouſe in ſearch *' 
of theatrical crowns whenever they had obtained an 
advantage over the enemy. Somebody aſked me if 1 
Intended to be there ; but I declined giving an anſwer, 
becauſe it was neither agreeable to my character, nor to 
my manners, to be ſeen in public with Dumouriez. 
When the company was gone, however, I propoſed to 
Vergniaux to take a ſeat in my box in company with 
my daughter and myſelf. We went thither, and were 
told by the aſtoniſhed box-keeper that the miniſter's box 
was full. © That is impoſſible,” ſaid I; for nobody could 
go into it without a ticket ſigned by him, and I had not 
given a ſingle one away.—* But it is the miniſter him- 
ſelf, and he inſiſted upon being let in — No, it is not 
he: open the door, and let me ſee who is there.” Two 
or three ſans-culottes, in the ſhape of bullies, were ſtand- 
ing in the lobby. Don't open che door, cried they, 
8 © the 


C27 ) 
the miniſter is there, '— I cannot. do otherwiſe,” an- 
ſwered the woman, who immediately obeyed me; and 
| there I ſaw Danton's broad face, that of Fabre, and 
two or three women of, vulgar appearance. The opera 
was begun; their eyes were turned upon the ſtage; and 
Danton was leaning over towards the next box to ſpeak 
to Dumouriez. I perceived them all at one glance, 
without being perceived by any body-in the box, and 
puſhing the door to, made a haſty retreat. Why, indeed,” 
faid I to the box-keeper, a certain ci-devant miniſter of 
juſtice is there, whom I would rather leave to enjoy 
the fruits of his impertinence, than expoſe myſelf to an 
affront : I have nothing to do here.” On ſaying this, I 
retired, well pleaſed upon the whole that Danton's im- 
proper behaviour had ſpared me the mortification I 
viſhed to avoid of appearing in public with Dumouriez, 
whoſe, ſeat would have been ſo very near to mine. I 
| afterwards heard that Danton and Fabre conſtantly ar- 
tended him to all the other theatres, where he had the 
weakneſs to ſhew himſelf, As to me, I have never ſeen 
him ſince. This then was the whole of our connexion 
with a man, whoſe accomplices people were pleaſed 
to ſuppoſe us at the time of his treachery. Dumouriez. 
is active, vigilant, witty, and brave; calculated alike for 
war and for intrigue. Of great military talents, he was 
the only man in France, in the opinion even of his 
jealous competitors, able to command a large army 
properly; but he was better fitted by his character, 
and immorality, to ſerve under the old court, than 
under the new government. With extenſive views, 
and with the ſpirit neceſſary to purſue them, he is ca- 
pale of forming vaſt proj jects, and does not want abi- 
- 8 lities 


ES} . 
1 kites to put chem into execution; but his tempel & nor 


equal. 0 his underſtanding, and his impatience and his 


impetuoſity render him indiſcreet or precipitate : he is 
excellent at deviſing a ſtratagem; he is incapable of 


concealing his purpoſe for any length of time. Du- 


mouriez, in ſhort, to become the leader of a. party, 


- wanted a cooler head. 

I am perſuaded that he did not go to the Belgic pro- 
vinces with treaCherous intentions: he would have ſerved 
the republic as he had ſerved. his king, provided it had 
tended to his glory and advantage; but the injudicious 
decrees paſſed by the convention, the infamous conduct 
of its commiſſaries, and the blunders of the executive 
power, ruining our cauſe in that country, and the aſ- 
pect of affairs chreatening a general convulſion, he con- 


© ceived the idea of giving them a turn, and for want of 


temper and prudence bewildered himſelf in his combina- 
tions. Dumouriez muſt be very amiable in orgies of 
his own ſex, and agreeable to women of diſſolute man- 


ners: he appears to have till. all the ſprightlinèſs of 


youth, and all the gaiety of a lively and free imagina- 


tion; but with women of a reſerved diſpoſition there is 


ſomething formal in his politeneſs. He uſed to di- 
vert the king in council by the moſt extravagant ſtories, 
at which his grave colleagues could not help laughing; 

and now and. then he ſeaſoned them with truths equally 
bold, and well applied. What a difference between 
this man, vicious as he is, and Lukner, who at one 

time was the only hope of France! He was an old 
. ſoldier, little better than a brute, without common ſenſe, 
and deſtitute of character; the mere phantom of a man, 
was = means of his broken F rench, his fondneſs for 


wine, 
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- wines. a few oaths, and a certain air of intrepidiey, bad 
| acquired great. popularity in the army, among merce- 
' ary machines, always the dupes of any one who taps 
them upon the ſhoulder, ſpeaks to them with familiarity, 

and puniſhes them from time to time. O my poor 
cquntry ! ſaid L next day to Gaudet, who aſked me 
what l thought of Lukner, you are undone indeed; if 
you are obliged to ſend abroad for ſuch a being, and 
to confide your: deſtiny to his hands!!! 

I have no knowledge. of tacticks, and Lukoery for 
avght I know, might underſtand the routine of his pro- 
feſſion; but I am well aſſured that no man can; be a 
great general without good ſenſe and rationality. 
The thing which ſurpriſed, me.. the moſt, after my 
huſband” s. elevation, had given me an opportunity of 
knowing a great number af; perſons, particularly of 
choſe employed in important affairs, was the univerſal 
meanneſs of their minds: it ſurpaſſes/ every ching that 
can be imagined, and extends, to every rank, from the, 
clerk, who: Wants nothing but ſenſe to comprehend E 
plain queſtion, method to treat it, and a decent ſtyle; - 
to: draw. up a letter, to the; winiſter charged with: the: 
government, the general at the head of armies, and the 
ambaſſador, employed to negociate. But for that ex- 
perience, I never ſhould: have thought ſo poorly. of my 
ſpecies; nor was it till that period that I aſſumed any: 
confidence in myſelf: till then L was as baſhful as a; 
boarder in a convent, and thought: that people who had 
more aſſuranee than myſelf, had more; abilities alſo.— 


Ino longer wonder indeed that I was a favourite: my 


friends perceived that I was not without my ſhare of 
merit, aud yet 1 lacrificed. my own: pretenſions with 
n 


F 


1 
ſincerity to the vanity of other people. In this ſcarcity 
of men of abilities, the revolution having ſucceſſively 
driven away thoſe whoſe birth, fortune, education, and 
_ circumſtances, had rendered them ſuperior to the maſs of 
the people by a ſomewhat higher degree of cultivation, it 
is no wonder if we fell gradually into the hand of the 
groſſeſt ignorance, and moſt ſhameful incapacity. There 
are a great many degrees between de Grave and Bou- 
chotte. The former was a little man, whom nature had 
made gentle, whoſe prejudices inſpired him with pride, 
and whoſe heart perſuaded him to be amiable; but who, 
for-want of knowing how to reconcile theſe various af- | 
fections, at laſt became nothing at all. I think I 
ſee him now, walking upon his heels, with his elbows 
turned out, and his head erect, very often ſhewing no- 
thing but the' whites of his great blue eyes, which he 
could not keep open after dinner without the aſſiſtance 
pdf two or three cups of coffee; ſpeaking little, as if out 
of diſcretion, but in reality for fear of expoſing him- 


ſelf; and truly anxious about his official concerns, but 


diſtracted by their multiplicity. The conſequence was, 
' that at laſt he abandoned a place for which he felt him- 
ſelf unfit. - I will fay nothing of Bouchotte; an idiot is 
deſcribed in three ſyllables; but his faults were innu- 
merable. Of Servan I have ſpoken elſewhere; a brave 
ſoldier, an excellent citizen, and a man of information, 
he poſſeſſed a degree of merit ſeldom to be met with: 

the world would be too happy if there were many men 


ol chat ſtamp. | Claviere, with wit, and that diſagreeable 


diſpoſition common among men; who paſſing much of 
- their time in their cloſets, form opinions there, which: 
* afterwards maintain with obſtinacy, was neither de- 


ficient 


Cn) 


ficient in knowledge nor philoſophy ; but financial 


habits had in ſome meaſure narrowed his mind. Pe- 
cuniary calculations indeed always ſpoil the happieſt diſ- 
poſitions; for it is impoſſible for a man not to ſet a 
high value upon that which conſtitutes his daily occu- 
pation. A banker may be an able and well-informed 
man; but he will never number the diſintereſtedneſs of 
Ariſtides among his virtues. Claviere is very laborious, 


eaſy to be led by thoſe who know his weak fide, but in- 


ſupportable in his commerce with any body who par- 
takes of his own obſtinacy in diſpute; a bad judge of 


mankind, of whom he never ſtudied but one part, their 


underſtandings, without attending to their characters, 
their intereſts, and their paſſions ; ; timid in the council, 
although ſometimes violent; in a word, rather a nen ad- 
miniſtrator than an able miniſter. 


1 never yet could underſtand what it was chat pro- 


er Duranthon to a place in the adminiſtration, un- 
leſs indeed it were the idea of the ſmall abilities neceſſary 


to fill that of miniſter of juſtice. Heavy, ſlothful, vain, 
and talkative, timid and confined in his notions, he was 
in truth nothing more than an old woman. His repu- 
tation for integrity, the ſober manners of a decent ad- 
vocate, and the age of experience, probably ſerved him 
as a recommendation; but he had not even ſenſe enough* 


to make a ſeaſonable retreat, the only one by which he 
could have acquired a portion of glory. When I re- 
coldect who have been his ſucceſſors, I am leſs angry 
with thoſe who. judged him worthy of his place; but-I 


cannot help aſking myſelf where we are to ſeck for men 


qualified to hold the reins of government. 
La had the official knowledge, the 3 
| _ habits, 
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habits, and the inſigfiflcance of a clerk. Heviogbeek 
long employed in the admiralty-office (Bureaux de la 
marius), he was thought fit to be put at the head of that 
department, in which he committed no blunders. But 
he was deſtitute of the capacity and activity which ought 
to characterize the adminiſtrator of ſo confiderable a 
branch of the public buſineſs, and his want of them was 
expoſed by the exigencies of the times. Nothing ſhort of 
the inability:of Menge, could have afforded an advan- 
tageous object of compariſon for Lacoſte. Beneath the 
maſk. of a timid countenance; the latter concealed an ir- 
ritable diſpoſition, which in caſe of n dege- 
nerated into che moſt ridiculous violence. 
Such was the compoſition of the iir; the firſt time 
that Roland belonged to it. There prevailed, at firſt, a 
great union between the members of the council; and I 
verily believe that they were all ſincerely attached to the 
_ conſtitution, with more or leſs of regard to their own in- 
_ tereſt on the part of. ſeveral. They aſſembled at each 


ae ottier's bouſes; on the days that the council met, and once 


a week: I had: chem to dine with me. Some of the mem- 
bers of the legiſlative body were alſo invited; and the 
converſation uſed to turn on the affairs of the nation, with 


the common deſire of promoting the public good. This 


- ee, time in- neee * ant wien followed! 
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iii the time * a recal- of Roland, Claviere, and 
5 Servan; the compoſition of the - miniſtry was com- 


pleted: by the appointment of Danton, whom I have 
ſufficiently depicted elſewhere, and by that of Monge 


and le Brun; the former to the marine department, the 
latter to that of foreign affairs. Nothing is ſo diſtreſſing 
as the difficulty of making a choice in circumſtances 
like thoſe of the times in queſtion. | Every man who had 
- belonged to the court directly, or indirectly, was pro- 
ſcribed by the public opinion; nor could any thing leſs 
than the brilliant proofs of patriotiſm given by Setvan, 
efface that original ſin, even ſmall as it was in reſpect to 
him. The perſons employed to make a choice were ill 
caculated to do ſo. Ne themſelves to public affairs, our 
legiſlators had not had thoſe extenſive connexions which 
lead to an acquaintance with a great number of indivi- 
duals, and enable a man to ſelect from among them the 
perſons fitted for important employs. The committee 
was at a loſs on whom to fix, when the idea of Monge, 
who was known to Condorcet as a fellow academician, 


Hes and of whoſe patriotiſm ſeyeral others had heard favour- 


able mention, preſented. itſelf. Monge, a mathematician, 

an examiner, ſometimes ſent to the out- ports, an honeſt 
citizen, the father of a reſpectable family, and a zealous 
member of the club of. the Luxemburg, was for a mo- 
ment put in the ſcale, with Meunier, his colleague at the 
academy, and an officer. of engineers; but as the latter 
was known to have 5, his court to che great, Monge 
Was preferred. : 
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| Good-humoured, thick-witted, and inclined to drollery, 
| Monge was a ſtone-cutter at Mezieres, where the Abbe 
| Boſſut, perceiving him to have a turn that way, initiated 
him in the mathematicks, and encouraged him with ſix 
livres a week: but when by dint of application he had 
got forward in the world, he ceaſed to viſit his benefactor, 
whoſe equal he was become. Accuſtomed to calculate 
immutable elements, Monge had no knowledge of man- 
kind, or of public affairs: heavy and awkward in his plea- 
ſantry, whenever he made an attempt at wit, he recalled 
to my recollection the bears kept in the ditches of the 
city of Berne, whoſe playful tricks, correſponding with 
their uncouth form, amuſe the paſſers by. TH 
The new miniſter filled his office with men as Little 
capable of acting as he was of judging : he took a great 
deal of pains without doing any good, and ſuffered the 
marine to be diſorganized at a time when it was the moſt 
important to keep up, and increaſe the eſtabliſhment. 
| Juſtice, however, ought to be done to his good faith: he 
Was frightened at the burthen, and wiſhed to lay it down; 
but the difficulty of finding a better man, procured him 
an invitation to remain at his poſt, By degrees his ſitua- 
tion became agreeable, and he fancied he did his duty 
as well as it could have been done by any one elſe. 
But if he was a bad adminiſtrator, he was ſtill worſe as a 
counſellor, and never occupied any thing but his chair in 
che deliberations of the executive power, abways adhering 
to the opinion of the moſt timid, becauſe having none of 
his own, he naturally ſollowed that which was moſt con- 
formiable to the views of a narrow mind. 
When Pache was promoted to the miniſtry, he became 
| the regulator of his 12 and admirer Monge, who no 


7 longer 


5 
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longer had any opinion of his own, but received that of 


Pache as if it had been the inſpiration of the divinity. Thus 
was he Maratized ; and thus did this man, who would have 
been a good creature in his way, become the abettor * 
the moſt atrocious and ſanguinary doctrines. 

Le Brun, employed in the office of foreign affairs, 
paſſed for a man of ſound underſtanding, becauſe he had 


never any flights of fancy, and for a man of abilities, be- = 
cauſe he had been a pretty good clerk. He was tolerably 


well acquainted with the diplomatic chart, and could draw 
up a ſenſible letter or report. In ordinary times, he would 
have been very well ſituated in the department which is 


the leaſt onerous, and where the buſineſs is the moſt + 


'agreeable to tranſact. But he had none of that activity 


of mind and character, which it was neceſſary to diſplay 5 


at the moment he was called to the miniftry. Ill-inform- 
ed of what was going on among our neighbours, and 
ſending to foreign courts men, who, although not deſtitute 
of merit, had none of thoſe qualities which ſerve as a re- 


commendation, and who could hardly penetrate further 


than the anti- chambers of the great; he neither employed 
the kind of intrigue, by which occupation might have 


been given at home to thoſe who wiſhed to attack us, 1 


nor the kind of grandeur with which a powerful ſtate 


ſhould inveſt its acknowledged agents to procure itſelf : in 


reſpect What are you about?” ſaid Roland ſome- 
times. In your place, [ would have put all Europe in 


motion, and have aſſured peace to France, without the 


aſſiſtance of arms; I would take care to know what is going 


on in every cabinet, and exert my influence there. Le Brun 


was never in haſte; and now, in Auguſt 179 3 Semonville, 
wa ought d to have been at Conſtantinople eight montlis 


D2 | ago, 
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ago, has juſt been intercepted in his way through Switzer- 
land. The laſt choice of Le Brun will ſerve to charac- 
-terize him completely, without my adding another trait. 
He has appointed Grouvelle, the ſecretary to the coun- 
cil, of whom in that quality I ſhould already have 
ſpoken, n Peay at the court of Den- 
mark. 5 | I | 

..; Grouvelle;. a ings a Gut of e he hw 
. big but to conſtruct affected phraſes, which contain 
the whole of his philoſophy ; narrow-minded, | frigid, 

and vain, the laſt editor of the Feuille Villageoiſe, be- 
come as inſipid as himſelf; Grouvelle had been can- 
didate for I know. not What place in the miniſtry, and 

was appointed ſecretary to the council on the tenth of 
Auguſt, in execution of a conſtitutional law, againſt the 
diſregard of which Roland had remonſtrated fo warmly, 
that the king had at laſt determined to attend to it. 
Roland was in hopes that the keeping of a regular re- 
Eiter, i in which the deliberations might be entered, would 
give to the proceedings of che council a more ſerious, 
and more uſeful turn: he perceived beſides, that it would 
afford to men of a firm character an opportunity of au- 
thenticating, their opinions, and of ſecuring a teſtimony 
ſometimes uſeful | to hiſtory, and always to their own juſti- 
. fication. But the beſt inſtitutions are only adyantageous 
When i in the hands of thoſe incapable of perverting them. 
Grouvelle did not know how to take minutes of the pro- 
ceedings, and the miniſters, for the moſt part, « cared little 
Whether there remained or not any traces of their opinion. 
The he ſecretary never was able to draw up more than a 
ſummary of the reſolutions taken, without deduction of 
any motives, or mention of any oppoſition; nor could 
Roland 
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Roland ever find means to get his objections inſerted, 
even when he formally reſiſted the determinations of the 
council. Grouvelle conſtantly interfered in the diſcuſſion, 
and by his punctilious manner contributed not a little to 
render it difficult: at length Roland, out of patience, ob- 
ſerved to him that he did not recollect his character. ä 
— What, am 1 nothing but an ink-horn!' exclaimed. 
angtily the! important ſecretafy. - - = © You ought to be 
nothing elle here,” replied the ſevere Roland; every time 
you interfere in the debate, you forget your duty, which 
is to take it down; and this is the reaſon why you have 
only time to make a little inſignificant ſtatement upon 4 
looſe"ſheet of paper, which, when entered in the regiſter; 
gives not the ſmalleſt idea ofthe operations ofgovernment ; 
whereas the regiſter of che council ought to ſerve as archives 
to the executive power.” - - Grouvelle incenſed, neither 
8 improved, nor altered his method; but it is eaſy to ſee 
that it was good enough for Tuck men as I have deſcribed 
| above! The ſalary of his place was twenty thouſand livres 
(£83 33) to which he thought f would be convenient to 
add an apartment: in the Louvre, ſpacious enough to lodge 
| himſelf and his clerks;and made his repreſentation to the 
miniſter" of the home department accordingly, It re- 
quires but a flight knowledge of Roland's character to 
coneeive the indignation with which he received this 
propoſal, - and the vigour with which he repelled it. 
© Clerks! for buſineſs that I could tranſact myſelf 1 in a few 
hours, and better than you if I were in your place,” 
ſaid he to Grouvelle. ] deſire that you will take a copyiſt 
to ſave you the trouble of delivering ſuch copies or ex- 
tracts of the proceedings as you may be called upon 
to fan ; but twenty thouſand livres are quite ſufficient 
D * to 
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to pay his falary, and to find a lodging for him as well as 
for yourſelf: the ſum is even extravagant, in a erz govern- 
ment, for the place you occupy. | | 
Grouvelle certainly has a right not to ny fond: fold, 
and I believe he exerciſes it to its full extent. 
As to me, I felt, in the moſt lively manner, that his ri- 
diculous pretenſions were intolerable.— 1 heſe men, made 
up of vanity, whoſe wit is but a jargon, whoſe philoſophy 
is pitiable oſtentation, and whoſe ſentiments are recollec- 
tions, appear to me a kind of eunuchs, in a moral ſenſe, 
whom I deſpiſe and deteſt more cordially. than ſome wo- 
men hate and diſdain the other ſort. Such, however, is 
the miniſter of a great nation at a foreign court, of which 
it is of conſequence to preſerve the eſteem, and ſecure the 
neutrality. I am unacquainted with the ſecret of his ap- 


pointment; but I would wager that Grouvelle, half- dead 
| with fear, on ſeeing the diſaſtrous: ion of public affairs, 


requeſted le Brun to get him ſent out of France in any 
ſhape whatever; and that le Brun, f in quality of miniſter, 
made him ambaſſador, as he would have made him a tra- 
yelling clerk, if he himſelf had boen a merchant. It is an 
arrangement Hormecn individual and individual, in which 
the republic is no otherwiſe concerned than in conferring 
the title, and advantages attached to it, and in receiving 
the injury that may ariſe from being fo badly repreſented. 
The choice of an envoy to the United States was, con- 
| - dutted, wich more wiſdom ; and affords a new argument 
4nfavour of Briſſot, againſt whom. the ſhare he had in it is 
brought forward as a crime. Bonne-Carrere having been 
pitched upon, ] know not at what period, Briſſot obſerved 
to ſome members of the oouncil, that it was of conſequence 
| pz maintenance of III with the 
* United 


6 
United States, as well as to the glory of our infant repub- 
lic, to ſend to America a man whoſe character and man- 
ners might pleaſe the Americans. In that reſpect, Bonne- 


Carrere was not a ſuitable perſon : an amiable libertine of | 


the faſhionable world, and a gameſter, whatever might be 
his talents and abilities, was very ynfit to play the grave and 


decent part becoming a miniſter reſident with that tranſ- | 


- atlantic nation. 
Briſſot was actuated by no perſonal intereſt; he was the 


laſt man in the world to be fo influenced: he mentioned 
_ Geneſt, who was juſt 1 returned from a reſidence of five 


years in Ruſſia, and who, beſides his being already con- 
verſant with diplomatic affairs, poſſeſſed all the moral 
virtues, and all the information which could render N 


agreeable to a ſerious people. 

. This propoſal was a wiſe one, it was 3 by every 
poſſible conſideration, and Geneſt was preferred. If this 
indeed. be an intrigue, let us pray that all intriguers may. 
reſemble Briſſot. I ſaw Geneſt, I deſired to ſee him again, 
and I ſhould always be pleaſed with his company. His 
| Judgment is ſolid, his mind; enlightened : he has as much 
amenity as decency of manners ; his converſation i is inſtruc- 


tive and agreeable, and equally free from pedantry. and 


from affectation: gentleneſs, propriety, grace, and reaſon, 
conſtitute his character; and with all this merit he unizes 
the advantage of ſpeaking Engliſh with fluency. Let the 
ignorantRobeſpierre, and the extravagant Chabor,declaing 


againſt ſuch a man, by calling him the friend of Briſſot; 
let them procure by their clamours the recal of the one, 


and the trial of the other, they will only add to the proofs 
of their own villany and ſtupidity, without hurting the 
fame of thoſe whom they may deprive of exiſtence. 
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Durigg the ſecond adminiſtration of Roland, as well as 
during the firſt,” I determined with ' myſelf to receive no 
female, and this was a rule to which I ſcrupulouſly ad- 
heted. My circle was never very extenſive, and never 
did the greater part of it conſiſt of my own, ſex," Beſides 
my neareſt relations, I ſaw nobody but the perſons whoſe 
congenial taſte and ſtudies made them intereſting to my 
huſband, I was ſenſible that while he was in'the miniſtry, 
I ſhould expoſe myſelf to very troubleſome” company 
which might even be attended with danger. It ippeared 
to me that Madame Petion's conduct at the Mairie (the 
reſidence of the mayor) was highly prudent; and I deemed 
it as laudable to follow, as to ſet,'a good example. 1 had 
then neither circle nor viſits: this in the firſt place was 4 
ſaving of time, an ineſtimable advantage to thoſe who 
have the means of turning it to any account. Twice a 
week only I gave a dinner: once to my huſband's coll 
leagues, with a few members of the Aſſembly; and once 
to a mixed company, compoſed either of national repre- 

ſentatives, of firſt clerks in the public offices, or of ſuch 
other perſons as took a part in politics, or were concerned 


in the buſineſs of the ſtate. Taſte and neatneſs preſided \ 8 


at ar my table, but profuſion and the luxury of ornaments 
were equally unknown: every one was there at his eaſe, 
without devoting much time to conviviality, becauſe I * 
gave only a ſingle courſe, and relinquiſhed to nobody the 
tare of doing'the honours of the table, The uſual num- 
ber of gueſts was fifteen; it ſeldom exceeded eighteen; and 
once only amounted to twenty. Such were the repaſts, 
which popular orators, at the tribune of the Jacobins, con- 
verted into ſumptuous entertainments, where, like another 
co 198 T- pt all thoſe who had the misfortune to 
e e partake 


Las. 

partake of the banquet. After dinner, we converſed for 
ſome time in the drawing room, and then every one took 
leave. We ſat down to table about five; at nine not a crea- 
ture remained' and yet this was the court, of which they 
made me the queen, and here, with the doors wide open, 
we entered into our dark and dangerous conſpiracies, 


The other days e confined to our family party, my huſ- 


band and myſelf generally ſat down to table alone; for the 
tranſaQtion of che public buſineſs delaying our dinner to 

a very late hour, my daughter dined with her governeſs 
in ber own toom. Thoſe, who ſaw me at that time, will 

ear witneſs in my favour, whenever the voice of truth 
can make itſelf heard: I ſhall then perhaps be no more; 
but J ſhall go out of this world with the perſuaſion, that 
che memory of my perſecutors will be loſt in maledictions, 
while my name will ſometimes be recollected with a ſigh. 

Among the perſons whom 1 was in the habit of teceiv- 
ing; and of whom I have already deſcribed the moſt re- 


markable, Paine deſgrves to be mentioned, Declared a 
French citizen, | as one of thoſe celebrated foreigners, 3 


whom che nation wus naturally deſſrous of adopting, he was 
known by writings which had been uſeful in the American 


revolution, and which might have contributed to produce 


one in England. I ſhall not, however, take upon me to 


pronounce an'abſolute judgment upon his character, be- 
cauſe he underſtood French without ſpeaking it, and be- 


cauſe that being nearly my caſe in regard to *Englifh, 1 


was leſs able to converſe with him than to liſten to his con- 
verſation with AT whoſe political Kill was dan than 
my own. | 

The boldneſs of his conceptiolia, the originality of his 


ſtyle, and the ftriking truths which he throws with defi- 
Ha ance 
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- ance into the midſt of thoſe whom they offend, have ne- 
ceſſarily attracted great attention; but 1 think him better 
fitted to ſow the ſeeds of popular commotion, than to lay | 
the foundation or prepare the form of a; government. 
Paine throws. light upon a revalution, better than he 
concurs in the making of a conflipetigg. He takes up, 
and eſtabliſhes thoſe great principles, of which the expo- 
ſition ſtrikes every eye, gains the applauſe of a club, or 
excites the enthuſiaſm of a tavern; but for cool diſcuſſion 
in a committee, or the regular labours of a legiſlator, 1 
_ conceive. David Williams infinitely more proper than he. 
Williams, made a French citizen alſo, was not choſen a 
member of the Convention, i in which he would have been 
of more uſe; but he was invited by the government to re- 
pair to. Paris, where he paſſed ſeveral months, and frequent- 
ly conferred with the moſt active repreſentatives of the 
nation. A deep thinker, and a real friend to mankind, he 
| appeared to me to combine their means of happineſs, as 
well as Paine feels and deſcribes the abuſes which conſti- 
tute their miſery, I faw, him, from the very firſt time he 
Was preſent at the ſittings of rhe aſſembly, uneaſy at the 
diſorder of the debates, afflicted at the influence exerciſed 
7 by the galleries, and in doubt whether it were poſſible for 
ſuch men, in 10 circumſtances, ever to decree a rational 
conſtitution. 1 think that the knowledge which he then 
acquired of what we were already, atttached him more 
ſtronglj to his country, to which he was impatient to return. 
Ho. js it poſſible, ſaid he, for men to debate a queſtion, 
who axe incapable of liſtening to each other? Your na- 
tion does not even take pains to preſerve that external 
decency,” which is of ſo much conſequence in public aſ- 
ſemblies: a. giddy manner, careleſſneſs, and a flovenly 


perſon, 
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perſon, are no recommendations to a legiſlator; nor is any 
tung indifferent which paſſes in public, and of which the 
elfect is repeated every day. — Good heaven! what would 
bs ſay now, if he were to ſee our ſenators dreſt, ſince the 
it of May, like watermen, in long trowſers, a jacket and 
f cap, with the boſom of their ſhirts open, and ſwearing 
nd geſticularing like drunken ſans-culottes? He would 
think it perfectly natural for the people to treat them like 
eir lackeys, and for the whole nation, debaſed by its ex- 
ceſſes, to crouch beneath the rod of the firſt deſpot who . 
hall find means to reduce it to ſubjection.— Williams is 
equally fit to fill a place in the parliament, or the ſenate, 
ndwill carry with him true dignity wherever he goes. 
By what fally of imagination is Vandermonde preſent 
w mitie? Never did J ſee eyes fo falfe, more truly ex- 
pres the turn of mind of the perſon to whom they belong. 
One would ſoppoſe that this man has had Bis cut into two 
equal parts; with one he is capable of beginning any kind 
of reaſoning ; but i it 1$ impoſſible for him with the other | 
o purſue an argument, or to draw from the whole a rea- 
bnable cone lufion. What a poor figure does ſcience 
nake in a head ſo badly organized! Accordingly Van- 
ſermonde, an academician by the way, the friend of Pache 
nd of Monge, boaſted of ſerving the latter as a counſellor, 
ad of being called his wife. Speaking to me one day of 
the cordeliers (to which ſect he confeſſed himſelf to belong), 
oppoſition to the perſons who conſidered them as mad. 
ben, © We, ſaid he, © defire order by reaſon, and you are of 
e party that deſires it by force.” After ſuch a defini- 
ion I have nothing further to ſay of this man's wayward 
n of mind. But ſince I have been ſpeaking of an aca- 
emician, J muſt ſay a word or two of Condorcet, whoſe. 
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mind will ever ſoar to the ſublimeſt triittis, but whoſe 
character will ever be on 4 level with the baſe ſentiment 
of feat. It may be faid of his underſtanding, in relation 
to his perſon, that it is a fine liquor icibed by cotton, 
Never will the ſaying of, a ſtrong mind in a feeble body, 
- be applied to him: his heart i is as weak as his conſtitution, 
The timidity which characterizes him, and which he car- 
ries into company in his face and attitude, is not only a 
defect i in his temperament, but ſeems | to be a vice inherent 
in his ſoul, which all his philoſophy cannot overcome. 
Hence it was, that after having ably eſtabliſhed a principle, 
or demonſtrated a truth, he voted i in the Afembly con- 
trary to his own opinion, when obliged to ſtand 1 up in pre- 

ſence of the thundering galleries, .armgd- With injuriou 
words, and Prodigal of threats. He was very well in his 
Place of Secretary to the Academy: ſuch men may write 
but ought never to be actively employed. It is even a 
fortunate circumſtance when they can be made of any uſe 
for moſt timid men are abſolutety good for nothing. Look 
at thoſe poltroons of the Aſſembly, pouring forth their l: 
mentations in the ſenate: if they had had fortitude enoug 
to procure their own arreſtation, by proteſting againſt tha 
of the /wenty-wo, nobody would have dared to hurt a hai 
of the head of two ot three hundred repreſentatives of the 
people; the republic would have been ſaved, and the de 
partments would not have relapſed | into ſubmiſſion. The 
people acquieſced i in the loſs of twenty men, but an aſſem 
bly, of which one-half ſhould have retired, would neue 


have been conſidered as the national e convention. 
\ 
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| "PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


POLIO was whe Office for Public Spirit, which "We been 
jected to Roland as ſo great a crime ?—T am tempted 
to repeat this queſtion to the very perſons who aſk it; for 
can conceive nothing ſo chimerical as that name. 
Roland, reſtored to the miniſtry after the 1oth of Au- 
guſt, thought that nothing was more urgent than to 
diffuſe the ſame ſpirit throughout the public admini- 
fration, that every thing proceeding in an uniform 
courſe, the ſueceſs of the revolution might be aſſured: he 
therefore addreſſed to all the adminiſtrative bodies a cir- 
xr letter, tending that way, which did not fail to produce 
"We favourable effect. The Legiſlative Aſſembly felt the 
eceſſity of ſeconding it; and for want of a body of Public 
ſtruction, which was not yet organized, determined that 
n hundred thouſand livres (C. 4167) ſhould be left to the 
ipoſal of the miniſter of the home department, for the 
purpoſe of diſperſing. ſuch uſeful 2 as he . 
ft. 
Roland, rigid 1 in To ceny; made i it his buſineſs to 
uy out this money to the beſt advantage: availing himſelf 
the public papers, then in the higheſt eſtimation, he 
dered them to be forwarded gratis to the popular ſocie- 
ies, to the pariſh prieſts, and to ſuch zealous individuals 
appeared deſirous of contributing to the welfare of the 
hte. Some of thoſe ſocieties, and ſeveral of thoſe indi- 
iduals, ſeeing that the government intereſted itſelf in their 
nſlruftion, took courage, and now and then wrote to the 


red to be printed, and which they had not received. 
The Munſter, deſirous of f ſatisfying — aſſigned to one 
of 
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diniſter, to requeſt works which the Convention had or- 
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of his offices the care of anſwering theſe letters, and offi. 
forwarding the publications deſired. In this alone conſiſ 
all the mighty machinations which have made ſo muc 
_ noiſe, and which were nothing more than the mere exec 
tion of duties impoſed by a decree. Roland was ſo careful o 
expence, that at the end of fix months he had only diſburſe 
| about thirty-four thouſand livres, out of the hundred thou 
ſand of which he was free to diſpoſe ; and of theſe he de 
livered an exact account, together with a lift of the work 
diſtributed or acquired. But as in conſequence of thei 
nature of his place, and of the circumſtances in which he 
found himſelf, he ſometimes drew up inſtructions, whic 
he diſperſed in the ſame way; and as his writings in gener; 
. breathed nothing but philoſophy and a love of his fellow 
. creatures, fears were entertained leſt the, perſonal conſider 
ation that might reſult from thence n render him toc 
pgs I 
It only followed that he inſpired greatconfidence,whid 
8 by facilitating adminiſtrative operations, was productive o 
conſiderable advantage; but ſuppoſing it neceſſary to pte 
vent his acquiring too much eſteem, and too great ar 
aſcendancy, there was nothing to do but to repeal the 
decree, and to forbid his forwarding any thing which did 
not neceſſarily belong to his correſpondence with the ad 
miniſtrative bodies. It was not however any regard to thqͥ 
public weal, but jealouſy of the individual, which raiſe 
ſuch a fermentation in men's minds; and accordingly they 
began to ſet up an outcry, and to accuſe and denounce 
him in a vague manner, without pointing out the object oe 
their complaint, for if he could have imagined what it wa 
he would have been the firſt to apply a remedy to the evi 
| 40 apa Inſtead of doing that, he thought only o 
| | | defending 


WO 7 
defending himſelf, at firſt by continuing to do his duty, 
and afterwards by explaining his conduct, and refuting his 
calumniators. His triumphant anſwers aggravated envy ; 
he was ne longer mentioned but as a public enemy; and 
a real ſtruggle took place between the courageous func- 
tionary, who remained at the helm in ſpite of the tempeſt, 
> and the jealous deceivers or deceived, who endeavoured 
Jo to bury him beneath the waves. He ſtood firm, as long 
* as he hoped it could anſwer any purpoſe, but the weakneſs 
MM and inſufficiency of the party of ſages having been demon- 
he ſtrated on an important occaſion, he retired. | | 
a Hit enemies dreaded his accounts ; and prevented not 
ar only their examination, but the report of them from being 
y made to the Aſſembly. The calummators, when once a- 
er foot, thought only of juſtifying their falſe aſperſions by the 
toc ruin of the man who had been the object of them; hence 
their redoubled effotts, their- open perſecution directed 
ch even againſt me; and in the want of well-founded reaſons, 
the accuſation ſo often repeated of corrupting the public 
e ſpirit, and of an office eſtabliſned for that purpoſe, with 
my pretended ſhare in the delinquency; and all without 
citing a fa, a writing, or even a reprehenſible phraſe.- = 
And yet Roland's glory, in future times, will in part be at- 
buen to the able and inſtrutive prodeticns of his pep! 
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MY. SECOND ARRESTATION. | 
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3 bunte Peli, Auguſt 20. 
Tus 3 of my confinement in the Abbey 
was beginning to paſs away : : the period. of that confine- 
ment had been employed in ſtudy and literary labours, 
principally in writing memoirs, of which the compoſition 
muſt have born marks of the excellent diſpoſition of mind 


-Y- was in. The inſurrection of the 3 iſt of May, and the 


outrages of the 2d of June, had filled me with indignation; 
but I was perſuaded that, the departments would not look 
on them with an eye of ſatisfaction, and that their reclama- 
tions, ſupported by the. neceſſary meaſures, would make 
the good cauſe triumphant. Little did J care, while in- 


dulging this hope, whether in ſome critical moment, or 


in the ſtruggle of expiring tyranny, I fell a victim to pri- 
vate hatred, or to the rage of ſome furious madman. The 
ſucceſs of my friends, and the triumph of true republicans, 
conſoled me for every thing before-hand ; 1 could have 


undergone. the execution of an . unjuſt ſentence, or haye 
ſuccumbed beneath ſome unforeſeen. atrocity, with the 


calmneſs, the pride, and” even the joy of i innocence, which 


deſpiſes « death, and knows that its wrongs will be revenged. 


—Here I cannot help once more expreſſing my regret for 
the loſs of thoſe Memoirs, which deſcribed ſo well the facts 
that had come to my knowledge, the perſons by whom] had 


been ſurrounded, and the ſentiments I had experienced in 


the varying ſucceſſion of events. I am informed that ſome 
of them have eſcaped deſtruction; but they only contain 


the particulars of my firſt arreſtation. The day will come 
| nag: when he wa union of theſe fragments will afford to 


ſome 
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ſome friendly hand the means of exhibiting the toes in 
more glowing colours. 

The publication of a groſs falſchood, and wn loud 
bawling of the hawkers under my window, while announc- 
ing one of the numbers of Pere Ducheſne, a filthy print with 
which Hebert, ſubſtitute of the Commons of Paris, every 
morning poiſons the ignorant populace, who drink ca- 
lumny like water, perſuaded me that ſome new atrocity'was 
1n agitation. T his paper pretended that its author had paid 
me a viſit in the Abbey, and that having obtained my 
confidence by aſſuming the appearance of one of the Ven- 
dean banditti, he had brought me to confeſs. the connex- 
ions of Roland and the Briſſotines with the rebels of that 


department and the Engliſh government. In this ridicu- 


lous ſtory, interſperſed with the uſual ornaments of ſtyle of 
Pere Ducheſne, phyſical and moral probabilities were diſ- 
regarded alike; I was not only transformed into the 
abettor of a counter-revolution, but into an old toothleſs 
hag, and was exhorted to weep for my fins till the 


time ſhould come of expiating them on the. ſcaffold. The 


hawkers, in conſequence no doubt of their inftruQtions, did 


not leave the vicinity of my reſidence for a moment, but 


accompanied their proclamation. of Pere Ducheſne s Great 
Viſit with the moſt ſanguinary advice to the people of the 
market. I took up my pen, and wrote a few lines to that 

cowardly Garat, who thinks himſelf a ſage, becayſe he is 
actuated by no paſſion but fear, which makes him pay his 
court to whatever party chances to be uppermoſt, without 
the leaſt regard to juſtice. I pointed out to him the in- 


famy of an adminiſtration which expoſe innocence, alreadß 


oppreſſed, to the laſt outrages of a blind and furious popu- 


| ace, - I certainly had 1 no hope of mm him; but I 
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ſent him my farewell to prey like a vulture upon his heart, 
About the ſame time, a young woman, who has no great 
talents to boaſt of, but who combines the graces of her 
fex with that ſenfibility which is its principal merit, and 
Its greateſt charm, found means to make her way into my 
priſon. How was I aſtoniſhed to ſee her ſweet counte- 
nance, and to feel myſelf preſſed to her boſom, and bathed 
in her tears! I took her for an angel; and an angel ſhe 
was, for ſhe is good and handſome, and had done her beſt 
to bring me news of my friends : ſhe alſo furniſhed me with 
the means of informing them of my ſituation. This alle- 
viation of my captivity had contributed to make me forget 
It, when at noon, on the 24th of June, the gaoler's wife 
came and begged me to ſtep into her apartment, 
where an adminiſtrator was waiting to ſee me,—I was in 
pain, and a-bed—]T roſe, and followed her into her room, 
where aman was walking up and down; and another writing, 
without either of them appearing to perceive my arrival.— 
Am I the perſon, gentlemen, whom you aſked for! * 
©You are Citizenneſs Roland ?P— Yes, that is my name. 

Be good enough to fit down. And the one continued 
to write, and the othet to walk about.— I was endeavour- 
ing in vain to divine what this comedy might mean, when the 
<vriter deigned to addreſs me Tam come, faid he, to 
ſet you at liberty. AI know not how it was, but! felt myſelf 
very little affected by this information. Why; indeed,” 
_ anſwered], it is very righe tu remove me from this place; 
but that is not all; Ewifh to turn home, and the door of 

my apartment is ſealed up.. The adminiſtration will 
have it opened i in the courſe of the day; I am writing for 
an order, becauſe am the only adminiſtrator here, and two 


4 Vgnatures are neceſſary for the e s diſcharge.— He 
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roſe, delivered his meſſage, and returned to ſpeak to 
me, with the air of a man deſirous of inſpiring confidence. 


Do you know,” ſaidhe all on a ſudden, and as if without 
deſign, © where M. Roland is at preſent? I ſmiled at the 
queſtion, obſerved that it was not candid enough to deſerve 


an anſwer; and, as the converſation grew tireſome, retired 


to my room to prepare for my departure. My firſt idea 
was to dine quietly, and not to remove till towards the 


evening; but, upon further reflection, I thought it a folly 


to remain in a priſon when it was in my power to get out. 


Beſides, the gaoler came to know if I was getting ready, 


and I plainly ſaw that he was impatient to turn me out of 


my lodgings. It was a little cloſet, rendered very uncom- 
fortable by the dirtineſs of the walls, the cloſeneſs of the 
grates, and the neighbourhood of a pile of wood, where all 
the animals belonging to the houſe depoſited their ordure; 
but as it could contain only one bed, and as the priſoner 


conſequently had the advantage of being alone, the ho- 


nour of inhabiting it was generally conferred upon a new 


comer, or upon an individual deſirous of ſolitude. Lavac- 


querie (the gaoler), who had never ſeenit occupied by any 
body ſo contented as I, and who uſed to admire the plea- 


ſure I took in arranging my books and my flowers, told 


me, that in future he ſhould call it the pavilion of, Flora. 

I was ignorant that at that very moment he intended it for 
Briſſot, whom I did not even ſuppoſe to be my neighbour ; 
and that ſoon after, it would be inhabited by a heroine, wor- 
thy ofa better age, the celebrated Charlotte Corday. My 
| poor maid, who was juſt come to ſee me, weptfor joy while 
packing up my things; the order for ſetting me at liberty, 
founded upon nothing appearing againſt me, was ſhewa to 
me; 1 re my accounts; and diſtributed my little favours 
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to the poor, and to the ſervants belonging to the priſon ; 
and in my way out met the prince of Linanges, one of the 
hoſtages, who congratulated me in obliging terms u on my 
enlargement. I anſwered, * That I ſhould be happy 1 to pay 
him the ſame compliment, as it would be a pledge of the 
releaſe of our commiſſioners, and of the return of peace 
to my country; then, ſending for a hackney-coach, I 
' walked down ſtairs, much ſurpriſed at finding that the 
adminiſtrator had not yet left the priſon, and at his coming 
to the door to ſee me into the carriage. | 

Driving home with the intention of leaving a few 

things there, and of proceeding immediately after to the 
houſe of the worthy people, who have adopted my daugh- 
ter, I quitted the hackney- coach with that activity which 
never allowed me to get out of a carriage without jump- 
ing, paſſed under the gate- way as if upon wings, and ſaid 
cheerfully to the porter as I went by, © Good morrow, La- 
marre.“ Scarcely, however, had I got up four or five 
ſtairs, when two men, who ſome how or other had kept 
cloſe at my heels, called out © Citizenneſs Roland! 
What do you 'want?” ſaid I, turning about. — In the 

name of the law, we arreſt you.“ Thoſe who know what 
it is to feel, will eaſily conceive all that I experienced at 
that moment. I deſired the order to be read to me; and 
coming to a reſolution immediately, ſtepped dewn ſtairs, 
and walked haſtily acroſs the yard.—* Where are you 
going ?— To my landlord's, where I have buſineſs; 
follow me thither. The miſtreſs of the houſe opened 
the door with a ſmile. Let me fit down and breathe,” 
faid I, but do not rejoice at my being ſer at liberty: it is 
nothing but a cruel artifice: I am no ſooner releaſed from 

-  *the 8 8 0 than I am 2 to be confined at Sainte- 


Pelagie. 
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Pelagie. As I am not ignorant of the reſolutions lately 
entered into by my ſect ion, I am determined to put my- 
ſelf under its protection, and will beg you to ſend thither 
accordingly. Her ſon immediately offered to go with 
all the warmth and indignation of an honeſt young 
man . Two commiſſioners from the ſection came; 
deſired to ſee the order; and made a formal op- 
poſition; but they afterwards begged me to accom- 
pany them to the reſidence of the mayor, where they 
were going to give notice of it, and to aſſign their rea- 
ſons. With this requeſt I could not refuſe to comply. 
After employing the intermediate time in writing notes 
to my friends to inform them of my new deſtination, I 
took leave of a family which this ſcene had affected with 
terror and ſurpriſe, and was conducted to the mayor's. - 
There I was put into a little anti- chamber with the inſpec- 
tors charged to take care of my perſon, while the commiſ- 
fioners proceeded to the office of the adminiſtrators of 
the police. The debate began, continued for ſome time, 
and grew warm. IIl at my caſe, and diſſatisfied with the 
place I was in, I aſked myſelf by what fatality innocence 
was obliged to play the part of a criminal, expecting 
judgment, and to remain in the mean time expoſed to the 
inquiſitive. eyes of every body who came into the anti- 
chamber. At length, out of all patience, I roſe, and 
opened the door of the office.— There can certainly, 
Gentlemen, be no harm in my being preſent at a diſcuſ- 
ſion of which I am the ſubje&.'—* Get you gone, cried 
a little man, whom I recognized as the very Louvet that 
had examined me ſo aukwardly at the Abbey But, 


* He was dragged to the ſcaffold on this account, and his father 
Lied of grief. 
Re E. 3 | Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, T- have no intention to commit any act of 
violence, I am not prepared for that; I do not even aſk 
to be heard; I only deſire to be preſent. Get you gone; 
get you gone.—Gendarmes, come here!'—Any one would 
have ſuppoſed that 'the office was beſieged, becauſe a 
woman of common ſenſe wiſhed to hear what they were 
ſaying of her. It was however neceſſary to withdraw, 
that I might not be carried away by force. Soon after 
I perceived them making ſigns, running backwards and 
forwards, and ſending for a coach; and at laſt an inſpec- 
tor of the police came and begged me to follow him. I 
turned round to the door of the office, and ſet it wide 
open.— © Commiſſioners of the ſection of Beaurepaire, I 
give you notice that they are taking me away. We 
cannot help it; but the ſection will not forget you; it 
will take care that you be examined. After having been 
ſet at liberty at one o'clock, becauſe nothing appeared 
againſt mo, I ſhould be glad to know how I could become 
a ſuſpefZed perſon, in my way home from the Abbey, and 
thus give cauſe for a new detention. Joubert, another 
adminiſtrator, as violent as Louvet, and Kill more awk- 
ward and ſtupid than he, addreſſing me in a magiſterial 
tone, confeſſed that my firſt arreſt was illegal, and 
that it had been neceſſary to enlarge me, that I might 
afterwards be taken into cuſtody according to the terms 
of the law. This opened me a fine field; and I was 
going to avail myſelf of it; but tyrants, even when they 
ſoffer the truth to eſcape them, cannot bear to hear it 
from the lips of others; noiſe and anger left no room for 
reaſon; I quitted the company, ad was * to 

Sainte. Pelagie. 

The name of this houſe, _— under the old — 
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ment, was inhabited by nuns, keepers of thoſe female vic- 


tims of /ettres-de-cachet, whoſe conduct was ſuppoſed to 


be immoral, added to its lonely fituation in a remote 
quarter of the town, inhabited by what may truly be 

called populace, and but too well known on account of 
the ferocious ſpirit which diſplayed itſelf there in the 
month of September, by the maſſacre of ſo many prieſts ; 
all this did not preſent my new aſylum to my eyes in a 
conſolatory point of view. 

While a note was taking of my nw; a man of a 
ſiniſter countenance opened my bundle, and began to 
examine it with particular curioſity. I perceived it at the 
moment when he laid upon the gaoler's deſk ſome newſ- 
papers which it contained. Surpriſed and offended at a 
behaviour only authorized in caſes of ſecret confinement, 
T obſerved that it by no means became a man to examine 
a woman's night clothes in ſo indecent a manner. He 
was accordingly ordered to let them alone ; but he was 
the turnkey of the corridor in which I lodged ; and twice a 

day I was doomed to ſee his horrible countenance. I 
was aſked if I choſe a room with one or two beds. I am 
alone, and want no company. But the room will be too 
ſmall.. It is all the ſame to me.'—Upon enquiry, it 
was found that they were all full, and I was conducted 
to adouble-bedded room, fix feet wide by twelve feet long, 
ſo that with the two little tables, and the two chairs, there 
was hardly any ſpace to ſpare, I was then informed that 
I muſt pay the firſt month's lodging in advance ; fifteen 
livres for one bed; twice as much for the two. As 1 
wanted only one, and ſhould have taken it in a room 
which contained no more, I paid only fifteen livres. But 
! is no water · bottle, or other veſſel ?—* You mult 
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buy them, ſaid the ſame officious perſonage, very ready 
to make a tender of ſervices, of which it was eaſy to 
perceive the intereſted motive. To theſe acquiſitions I 
added an ink-ftand, paper and pens, and eſtabliſhed my- 
felf in my new apartment. 
The miſtreſs of the houſe coming to viſit me, I made 
enquiry concerning my rights and the. cuſtoms of the 
place, and was told that the ſtate allowed nothing to the 
priſoners. —* How then do they live 2? —* They receive a 
plate of kidney-beans only, and a pound and half of bread 
per day; but you would not be able to eat either one or 
the other. I can eaſily believe that they are not like 
what have been accuſtomed to; but I wiſh to know what 
belongs to every ſituation, and will make a trial. I made 
a trial accordingly; but, either the ſtate of my ſtomach, or 
want of exerciſe, made me reject the priſon diet; and I 
was obliged to have recourſe to Madame Bouchaud's 
kitchen. She bad made an offer of boarding me, which 
I accepted; and I found her fare both ſalubrious, and 
economical, in compariſon of what I* might have ſent for 
from the cook's ſhop, at an immenſe diſtance, and in a 
deſolate quarter of the town. A mutton chop, and a 
few ſpoonfuls of vegetables for dinner, a ſallad for ſupper, 
never any deſert, and nothing but bread and water for 
breakfaſt ; fuch were the diſhes I ordered, and ſuch was 
the fare J had been accuſtomed: to at the Abbey. I 
mention it here, by way of oppoſing this manner of 
living, to the complaints ſoon after. made by the ſection 
of the obſervatory, of my expences at Sainte Palagie, 
where it was ſaid, that I was endeavouring to corrupt 
the gaoler by giving treats to his family: hence great in- 
dignation ann the gau alute, and a propoſal from 
N 0 ſome 


ſome of them to diſpatch me to the other world. This 
accords well with the clamours of thoſe women, who pre- 
tend that by dreſſing themſelyes up in fine clathes, they 
got admiſſion into the circles of old counteſſes, at which 
I preſided, in the Hotel of the home department, and with 
the articles of the journal of the Mountain, which inſerts 
letters written to me by refractory prieſts. 

O Danton ! thus it is that you direct the knife of the 
aſſaſſin againſt your victims. Strike! one more will add 
little to the catalogue of your crimes ; but their multi- 
plicity cannot cover your wickedneſs, nor ſave you from 
infamy. As cruel as Marius, and more terrible than Ca- 
taline, you ſurpaſs their miſdeeds, without poſſeſſing their 
great qualities; and hiſtory will vomit forth your name 
with horror, when relating the carnage of the firſt 
days of September. and the diſſolution of the ſocial body 
in conſequence of the events that took place on the 
ſecond of June. 

My courage did not fink 1 8 the new misfortunes I 
experienced; but the refinement of cruelty with which 
they had given me a foretaſte of liberty, only to load me 
with freſh chains, and the barbarous care with which they 
took advantage of a decree, by applying to me a falſe 
deſignation, as the way of legalizing an arbitrary arreſt, 
fired me with indignation. Feeling myſelf in that diſ- 
poſition of mind when evęry impreſſion becomes ſtronger, 
and its effect more prejudicial to health, I went to bed; 
but as I could not ſleep, it was impoſſible to avoid think- 
ing. This violent ſtate, however, never laſts long with 


me. Being accuſtomed to govern my mind, I felt the 


wang of ſelf-poſſe ion, and thought myſelf a fool for a- 
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fording a a triumph to my perſecutors, by ſuffering their 
injuſtice to break my ſpirit. They were only bringing 
freſh odium on themſelves, without making much altera- 
tion in the ſituation I had already found means ſo well to 
ſupport: had I not books and leifure here as well as at 
the Abbey? I began indeed to be quite angry with my- 
ſelf for having allowed my peace of mind to be diſturbed, 
and no longer thought of any thing, but of enjoying ex- 
tence, and of employing my faculties with that inde- 
pendence of ſpirit which a ſtrong mind preſerves in the 
midſt of fetters, and which thus diſappoints its moſt de- 
termined enemies. As I felt that it was neceffary to 
vary my occupations, bought crayons, and took up 
my drawing again, which I had laid aſide for a long while. 
* Fortitude does not conſiſt ſolely in riſing ſuperior to cir- 
cumſtances by an effort of the mind, but in maintaining 
that elevation by ſuitable conduct and care. Whenever 
unfortunate or irritating events take me by ſurpriſe, I am 
not content with calling up the maxims of philoſophy to 
fupport my courage; but I provide agreeable amuſe- 
ments for my mind, and do not neglect the health-preſerv- 
ing art to keep myſelf in a juſt equilibrium. 1 laid out 
my days then with a certain ſort of regularity. In the 
morning I ſtudied the Engliſh language in Shafteſbury's 
Effay on Virtue, and in the verſes of Thomſon. The 
ſound metaphyſicks of the one, and the enchanting de- 
ſeriptions of the other, tranſported me by turns to the intel - 
leftual regions, and to the midſt of the moſt touching 
ſcenes of nature. Shafteſbury's reaſon gave new ſtrength to 
mine, and his thoughts invited meditation; while Thom- 
fon' 5 * and his delightful and ſublime pictures, 
2 | went 
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went to my heart, and charmed my imagination. I after- 
wards fat down to my drawing till dinner time. Hav- 
ing been ſo long without handling the pencil, I could not 
expect to acquit myſelf with much ſkill; but we always 
preſerve the power of repeating with pleaſure, and of 
attempting with facility, whatever in our youth we have 
practiſed with ſucceſs. Accordingly, the ſtudy of the fine 
arts, conſideredas a part of the education of young women, 
ought, in my opinion, to be leſs directed towards the ac- 
quiſition of diſtinguiſhed talents, than to the inſpiring of 
them with the love of employment, to the making them 
contract a habit of application, and to the multiplying 
of their means of amuſement; for it is thus that we eſcape 
from that ennui which is the moſt cruel diſeaſe of man in 
ſociety 3 and thus it is that we avoid the quickſands of 
vice, and ſeductions that are ſtill more to be feared than 
vice itſelf, | 7 
I will not then FOR my . a proſeſſor (une 
virtugſe): 1 ſhall ever remember that my mother was 
afraid of my becoming too great a muſician, or of 'my 
devoting myſelf entirely to painting, becauſe ſhe defired, 
above all things, that I ſhould be fond of the duties of, 
my ſex, and learn to be a good houſewife, in caſe of my 
becoming the mother of a family. My Eudora then 
ſhall learn to accompany herſelf in a pleaſing manner on 
the harp, or to play with eaſe. on the forte-piano ; and 
ſhall know enough of drawing, to enable her to contem- 
plate the maſter-pieces of art with greater pleaſure, to 
trace or imitate a flower which pleaſes her, and to ſhew 


taſte and elegant ſimplicity in the choice of her ornaments. * 


It is my wiſh that the mediocrity of her talents may 
excite neither admiration in others, nor vanity in herſelf, 
Te 
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It is my - with that ſhe may pleaſe rather by her collective 


metit, than aftoniſh at the firſt glance, and that ſhe 
may rather gain affection by her good qualities, than 
applauſe by ker. brilliant accompliſhments. But, good 


heavens ! I am a priſoner, and a great diſtance divides us! 


I dare not even fend for her to receive my embraces; 
for hatred purſues the very children of thoſe whom ty- 
ranny perſecutes; and no ſooner does my girl ap- 
pear in the ſtreets with her virgin looks, and her beautiful 
fair hair, than thoſe beings, hired or ſeduced by falſehood, 
point her out as the offspring of a conſpirator. Cruel 


wretches | they well. know, how to break a mother's 
heart! 


Could not 1 "Ep WW her with me? -- --I have 


not yet faid what is the ſituation of a proce at Sainte 
Pelagie. 


The wing | 3 to females, i is divided into long 
and very narrow corridors, on one ſide of which are 


little cells like that which l have deſcribed as my lodg- 
ing. There, under the ſame roof, upon the ſame line, 
and only ſeparated by a thin plaſter partition, I dwell in 
the midſt of murderers and women of the town. By the 
ſide of me is one of thoſe creatures who make a trade of 
ſeduction, and ſet up innocence to ſale; and above me is 
a woman guilty of forging aſſignats, who, with a band 
of monſters to which ſhe belongs, tore an individual 
of her own ſex to pieces upon the highway. The door 
of each cell i is ſecured by a great bolt, and opened every 
morning: by a man who. ſtares i in impudently to ſee whe- 
ther you be up or a- bed: their inhabitants then aſſemble 


in the corridors, upon the ſtair-caſes, or in a damp and 
noiſome room, a worthy receptacle for this ſcum of the 


earth. 
It 
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It will be readily believed that J confine myſelf 
conſtantly to my cell; but the diſtance is not oreat 
enough to ſave the ear from the expreſſions which ſuch 
women may be ſuppoſed to utter, but which it is impoſe 
ſible for any one to imagine, who never heard them. 

This is not all: the wing where the 'men are confined, 
having windows i in front of, and very near, the building 
inhabited by the women, the individuals of the two ſexes 
of analogous character, enter into converſation, which is 
the more diſſolute, as thoſe who hold it are unſuſceptible 
of fear: geſtures ſupply the place of actions, and the 
windows ſerve as the theatre of the moſt ſhameful ſcenes 
of infamous debauchery. Dos 

Such is the dwelling reſerved for the worthy wife of an 
honeſt man !—If this be the reward of virtue on earth, 
who will be aſtoniſhed at my contempt of life, and at the 
reſolution with which I ſhall be able to look death in the 
face? It never appeared to me in a formidable ſhape; 
but at preſent it is not without its charms; and I could 
embrace it with pleaſure, if my daughter did not invite 
me to ſtay a little longer with her, and if my voluntary 
exit would not furniſh calumny with weapons againſt-my 
huſband, whoſe glory I ſhould ſupport, if they ſhould 
dare to carry me before a tribunal, - 
In the latter part of Roland's admi niſtration, con- 
ſpiracies and threats ſucceeded each other ſo faſt, that 
our friends often preſſed us to leave the hotel during the 
night. Two or three times we yielded to their en- 
treaties; but ſoon growing tired of this daily removal, L 
obſerved that malevolence would hardly go fo far as to 
violate the abode of a man in office, while it might 
way-lay and immolate him out of doors ; and that, in 
| fine, 


ſiun from ſtriking upon the white walls of my. nar- 
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fine, if ſuch a misfortune were to happen, it would be 
more conducive to public utility, and to his perſonal 
glory, for the miniſter to periſh at his poſt. 
Accordingly we no longer ſlept out F but I had my 
huſband” s bed brought into my on room, that we 
might run the fame hazard, and kept .under my pillow 
or upon my night. table, a piſtol, which I meaned to uſe, 
not for a vain defence, but to ſave myſelf from the out- 
rages ofthe aſſaſſins, if I ſhould chance to ſee them approach. 
In this ſituation I paſſed three weeks; and certain it is 
that the hotel was twice beſet, -and that another time the 
Marſeilleſe, informed of ſome project, ſent eighty of their 
people to guard us. It is certain alſo that the Jacobins 
and Cordeliers were for ever repeating in their tribune, 
that a ĩoth of Auguſt was as neceſſary againſt Roland 
as it had been againſt Louis XVI; but as they ſaid fo, 
it might be preſumed that they were not ready to re- 
alize their threat, Death, which I cheerfully braved at 

chat time, muſt needs appear deſirable to me at Sainte- 
Pelagie, if powerful —— * not chain me to 
the earth. 
My keepers ſoon began to ſuffer more than myſel 
from my ſituation, and were at great pains to render it 
leſs difagreeable. The exceflive heat of the month of 
July rendered my priſon uninhabitable. The paper with 
which I ſurrounded the grates, did not prevent the 


ro cell, and though my windows remained open all 

night, the Ds and amen air of the day did not 
Ser cool. | 

The gaoler's | ts wag me to Cal my days i in her 


enen but of thus offer I limited my acceptance to 
| dhe 


„ 
the afternoon. It was then that I thought of ſending 


for a forte-piano, which I put into her room, and with 


which I ſometimes amuſed myſelf. But what a modi- 
fication did my moral ſtate ſuffer during that period ! 
The riſing of ſome of the departments ſeemed to an- 
nounce the indignation they had conceived at the vio- 
lence offered to their repreſentatives, and their reſolution 
of avenging ir, by reſtoring the convention to its former 
entire ſtate. | 

I knew that Roland was in a ſaſe and peaceful retreat, 
receiving the conſolation, and the attentions, of friend- 
ſhip; my daughter, taken into the houſe of venerable 
patriarchs, continued her. exerciſes, and her education, 
under their immediate inſpection, and along with their 
own children; and my friends, the fugitives, welcomed to 
Caen, were there ſurrounded by a reſpectable force. I 


thought I ſaw the. ſalvation of the republic growing out 


of events; and reſigned to my own fate, I was happy 
Kill; for our happineſs depends leſs upon external ob- 
jects, than upon the diſpoſition and affeQions of the 
mind, I employed my time in a uſeful and agreeable 
manner; I ſometimes ſaw the four perſons who uſed to 
viſit me at the Abbey; the worthy Grandpre, whoſe 


place authoriſed him to come, and who came 'accom- 
panied by a charming woman; the faithful Boſc, who 


brought me flowers from the garden of plants, of which 
the beautiful forms, the brilliant colours, and the ſweet 
odours diminiſhed the horrors of my melancholy abode; 
and the kind Champagneux, who ſo earneſtly perſuaded 


me to continue the hiſtorical memoirs I had begun, that : 
a his aer I reſumed my pen, and for a while laid by 
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my Tacitus and my Plutarch, to whom I was accuſ- 
tomed to devote my afternoons, 
Madame Bouchaud did not think it enough to 3 
offered me the uſe of her apartment. Perceiving that 
I availed myſelf of it, with great reſerve, ſhe determined 
to remove me altogether from my gloomy cell, and to 
lodge me in a comfortable room with a fire place, ſituated 
on the ground floor, and underneath her own chatnber. 
Thus was I delivered from the ſhocking company which 
for three weeks had been my greateſt torment. I ſhall 
no longer be obliged to paſs twice a day through the 
midſt of the women of my neighbourhood, that I may 
get out of their way for a little time at leaſt. -T ſhall no 
longer ſee the — of ſiniſter countenance open my 
door every morning, and ſhut me in every night with 
a great bolt, like a criminal whom it is neceſlary to 
keep in cloſe confinement. It is the good-natured face 
of Madame Bouchaud, which offers itſelf to my eyes: 
he it is whoſe kind attentions I perceive every moment. 
There is nothing, even to the very jeſſamine carried up 
before my window and winding its flexible branches 
round the bars, that does not teſtify her deſire to oblige. 
IT look upon myſelf as her boarder, and forget my cap- 
tivity. All my articles of ſtudy and amuſement are 
united around me; my forte-piano is by my bed-ſide, 
and receſſes in the walls afford me the means of arrang- 
ing my little effects im ſuch a way as to preſerve in 
my aſylum that neatneſs in which I delight. t.. 
But gold, and falſchood, and intrigue, and arms, are 
employed againft the departments which the truth was 
© he to —_— ; ſoldiers deluded, or bought 
* | over - 
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over, bettay the brave Normans ; Evreux is evacuated ; 
Caen abandons the members to which it had afforded a 
refuge; domineering banditti, in what they till dare to 
call a convention, declare them traitors to their country; 
their perſons are outlawed ; their property is confiſcated; 
their wives and children are taken into cuſtody ; their 
houſes are demoliſhed; the members who choſe to re- 
main in confinement are impeached, without any rea- 
ſon being given; and every thing announces the tri- 
umph of audacious guilt over unfortunate virtue. That 
cowardice which marks the ſelfiſhneſs and corruption 
of a degenerate people, whom we thought it poſ- 
ble to reclaim by the light of reaſon, but who were 
too far debaſed; that cowardice delivers over to terror 
the perfidious adminiſtrators, and the ignorant multi- 
tude, Every where the idea of peace and the de- 
| fire of repoſe, always - illuſory when it is not deſerved, 
counſel the acceptance of a monſtrous conſtitution, which, 
had it even been better, ought not to have been re- 
ceived from the unworthy hands that held it out. 
There where any reſiſtance might have ariſen, it is 
ſtifled by corruption; and the money of the nation is 
laviſhed to inſure the ſucceſs of its oppreſſors. In their 
filly ſtupor, a majority, incapable of reaſoning, conſider 
the facrifice of a few individuals as a trifling misfortune ; - 
they think to eſtabliſh juſtice, peace, and ſecurity, for 
themſelves, by ſuffering them to be violated in the per- 
ſons of their repreſentatives; and receive the pledge of 
their ſervitude as a ſign of ſalvation. In the mean time 
a rod of iron is held over the weak Pariſians, the pu- 
ſillanimous witneſſes of horrors, which they lament, with - 
out daring to make them known: famine threatens 
Par II. F Ws ..— - Wes 
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them; poverty preys upon them; n overwhelms 


them; the reign of proſcriptions begins; denunciations 
come ſhowering down on every ſide; and the priſons 
overflow. Every where an infamous recompenſe awaits 


him who has a victim to offer; the porters of private 
houſes, kept ſecretly in pay, become the chief informers, 
and ſervants no longer are any thing but ſpies. 


An aſtoniſhing woman taking counſel, from her courage 
alone, came to inflict death upon the apoſtle of murder 
and pillage. She deſerves the admiration of the univerſe. 
But for want of her being well acquainted with the ſtate 


of things, her time and her victim were ill choſen. 
There was a greater criminal, to whom her immolating 
hand ſhould have given the preference. The death of 


Marat only ſerved the purpoſes of his abominable ſec- 


taries: they transformed into a martyr him whom they had 


taken for a prophet; and fanaticiſm and knavery, always in 
a league, derived from this event an advantage ſimilar to 


that which the murder of le Pelletier had procured them. 
Certainly, its. conſequences had been too fatal, for the 


_ fugitive members, entire ſtrangers to the action of 


Paris *, not to be equally ſo to that of Charlotte Cor- 
day; but their adverſaries laid hold of it as a new mean 


NX ..of. ruining them in the minds of the people. | The moſt 


determined republicans, the only men of the aſſembly 


who united with the courage of auſtere probity, the 
authority of talents and knowledge, were repreſented as 


the favourers of deſpotiſm, and as vile conſpirators. | 


At one time they are ' ſuppoſed to be in a league 
with the rebels of La Vendee, and on the ſabres of 


the warriors deſirous of defending them, the words 


8 * The murderer of is Pelletier. 8 SD 
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Vive Louis XVII. are ſaid to be inſcribed : at ano- 
ther time they are accuſed of endeavouring to di- 

vide France into little republics, and are reprobated 
as federaliſts. It is with equal conſiſtency that Briſſot is 

taken into Engliſh pay, and that his wife, in a report 
ſent to all the departments, is gravely repreſented as 
having retired to the queen's apartments at Verſailles, 
and as holding ſecret councils there. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than this ſtory to thoſe 
who are acquainted with Briſſot's wife, devoted to the 
domeſtic virtues, wholly taken up with the cares of her 
houſhold, ironing her huſband's ſhirts herſelf, looking 
through the key-hole to ſee if ſhe may ſafely open the 
door to thoſe who knock, and hiring a little miſerable 
room in the village of St. Cloud, that ſhe may have it 
in her power to carry the child that ſhe has juſt weaned 
into the open air. But ſhe is ſoon taken into cuſtody ; 1s 
conducted to Paris; and a guard is placed over her. 
Petion's wife, who was going to retire among her friends 
till the ſtorm ſhould blow over, is arreſted with her ſon. 
Miranda, whom the revolutionary tribunal had acquitted, 
is remanded to priſon as a ſuſpected perſon, on the in- 
formation of his valet, a ſpy of Pache; all the generals 
are put under arreſt; and Cuſtine, whom, as I have 
been told by the Prince de Linanges, the Auſtrians 
. dreaded more than any of the reſt, is threatened with 
the loſs of his head. Diſorganization ſpreads itſelf over 
the whole face of France, and a civil war breaks out in 
a variety of places. The aceeptance of the conſtitution 
cannot procure for Lyons an a& of oblivion for the 
Juſtice it dared to execute on two or three of Marat's 
banditti; it is called upon to deliver vp the heads of 
2 its 


1 
its richeſt inhabitants, and to pay a conſiderable ſum; 
troops are recalled from the frontiers, which are left 
| expoſed to the ravages of the enemy, while brother 
is ſet againſt brother, and the blood of Frenchmen is 
ſpilt by the French themſelves. In the mean time the 
enemy advances in the north; Valenciennes no longer 
exiſts; Cambray is blocked up; and the Auſtrian light 
tropps appear in the environs of Peronne. Paris, like 
another Babylon, ſees its brutiſh populace run in crowds 


to ridiculous feſtivals, or feaſt their eyes with the blood | 


of a multitude of wretches ſacrificed to their ferocious 
diſtruſt ; while the ſelfiſh and unfeeling fill the theatres, 
and while the timid citizen ſtays trembling at home, 
where he is not ſure of ſleeping, if it pleaſe his neigh- 
bour to ſay that he has made uſe of uncivic expreſſions, 
| blamed the carnage of the ad of September, or lamented 
the fate of the victims of Orleans, put to death withour 
proof of their being privy to an aſſaſſination which was 
not committed on the perſon of the infamous Bourdon. 

O my country! into what hands art thou fallen. Cha- 
bot and his fellows announce that Roland is at Lyons, 
affirm that he excites that city to inſurrection, and call 
for his impeachment and for mine: and at the ſelf- ſame 
time they ſearch the cellars of the obſervatory, and in- 
veſt the houſe of one of his * where they ſuppoſe 
he may be concealed. 

All my friends are proſeribed, 888 or in confine- 
ment; my huſband only eſcapes from the fury of his 
adverſaries by keeping cloſe in a retreat which may be 
compared to the ſevereſt impriſonment; and it is even 
decreed that the few perſons who come to conſole me 
ſhall undergo perſecution.— Grandprẽ, dining in com- 


. | 
pany with a man whom he did not know to be a juſtice 
of peace, and a member of the tribunal of the diſtrict, 
lamented the negligence of the magiſtrates, who ſuffered 
ſo many perſons to languiſh in the priſons. On this the 
unknown perſonage diſcovered himſelf; affected a great 
deſire to be made acquainted with abuſes, to the reform 
of which he might be able to contribute ; and begged 
| Grandpre to tell him his name and his addreſs, that he 
might call, and take him with him when he ſhould viſit 
the priſons. This was only a pretext, the juſtice of 
peace haſtened to the committee of general ſafety, and 
fabricated an atrocious denunciation againſt Grandpre, 
whom he accuſed of being an accomplice in the death of 
Marat.—It ſeems as if we were living in the time of 
Tiberius; for, like his, this is the reign of informers.— 
Grandpre was taken up by an officer and four muſketeers, 
who repaired to his apartment at five o'clock in the 
morning; ranſacked his papers, and ſealed up his 
effects. He had then about him a letter addreſſed by 
me to the unfortunate Briſſot. What a crime might be 
made of this, to me for having written it, and to him 
for being the bearer! Luckily he found means to con- 

ceal it from their ſearch ; but it was not till after a tedi- 
| ous debate that he could obtain permiſſion to remain 
under a guard at his office, inſtead of going to ſleep at 
the abbey ; nor was it till after the expiration of ſeveral 
days, that means were found to nn the r of 

the charge. | | 
Champagneux was leſs fortunate: to the crime of 
owing his appointment to Roland, he joined that of oc- 
cupying a deſirable place. — Collot d' Herbois went 

drunk to the office of the home department, between 
4 „„ 
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four and five o'clock in the afternoon, at the moment 
that the clerks had juſt left their deſks to go to dinner: his 
buſineſs was to demand carriages, of which the miniſter 
had not the diſpoſal. In a rage at not finding Garat, he 
fwore, ſtormed, broke the legs of the chairs and table“, 
went to the apartment of Champagneux, the firſt clerk, 
Wuſed him, ordered the packets that were made up for 
the Poſt-office to be opened, and quarrelled with the in- 
| cloſure they contained. It was a kind of circular letter, 
_ conſiſting of queſtions, and intended to procure informa- 
tion concerning the ſtate of the country. In his heated 
brain he arranged a denunciation, which he brought for- 
ward the next day, at the Convention, and on the ſtrength 
of which a decree of arreſt was paſſed againſt both Garat 
and Champagneux. 

Garat came to the bar, made no complaint of Collot, 
explained his conduct in the gentleſt terms, pronounced a 
fulſome panegyric on the auguſt aſſembly, and was ſent 
back to his duty. Champagneux at firſt hid himſelf in a 

right, but afterwards appeared. He was referred by the 
Convention to the Committee, and by the Committee was 
ſenta priſoner to the Force. Garat, ſolicited by others, and 
intereſted himſelf in the enlargement of Champagneux, 
' whoſe ſervices he could not diſpenſe with, repaired to the 
Committee to obtain it. There he made it appear, that, 
without the aſſiſtance of a man ſo converſant with buſineſs, 
it would be impoſſible for him to remain in office, and by 
his friends, ſuch as Barrere, if men like Barrere can be 
called friends, was encouraged to hope, that by offering 
| bis conditional reſignation, Champagneux would be re- 
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. Theſe facts may appear exaggerated; but they are ſtrictly true: 
F had them from the * of an eye witneſs, whoſe veracity is un- 
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ſtored to him, as an inducement to continue in the admi- 
niſtration ; but the reſt of the Committee ſpoke out in 
plainer terms, He was required to fill up the place of 
Champagneux : his liberty and his life depended on his 
compliance. He was required to fill it up by the appoint- 
ment of a young man, twenty-ſix years of age, deſtitute 
of experience in buſineſs, of all kinds of knowledge, and of 
every recommendation but the favour of the Committee, 
of which he was a tool. Garat, who never refuſed his maſ- 
ters any thing, ſubmitted, and then retired from his 
office, abandoning a poſt it was impoſſible for him to 
maintain *, But Champagneux was not ſet at liberty, and 
the fourth week of his detention has already paſſed away. 
At the moment when he was threatened with an arreſt 
(for Collot had announced ir as an act that would neceſ- 
farily follow his volition), Champagneux was in poſſeſſion 
of almoſt the whole of my Hiſtorical Memoirs, the exiſt- 
ence of which he wiſhed to inſure by taking a copy. Un- 
eaſy, agitated, and not doubting but that the principles by 
which they were dictated, and the freedom with which 
they were written, were a direct paſſport to the ſcaffold, 
he committed them to the flame. Vet theſe are the go- 
vernors of the empire. A Collot, a ſtrolling player by 
profeſſion, by whoſe ſide ſits a judge of the ſouthern de- 
partments, who not long ſinse condemned him to a year's 


* \Pare, formerly head · clerk to Danton, who had got him appoĩated 
ſecretary of the Council on Grouvelle's departure, ſucceeded Garat; 
and the ex-minifter, happy to effect a change, which, by delivering 
him from a place of reſponſibility, conferred on him one of twenty 
thouſand livres a year, became ſecretary of the Council. It is not aho- 
gether irrelevant to remark, that Desforgues, miniſter of W _— 
was 2 one of Danton's clerks, 
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impriſonment for an offence which he committed while a 
vagrant from barn to barn, and for which ſeveral of the 
Judges wiſhed to ſend him to the galleys !—Great ſtrength 
of lungs, the geſtures of a buffoon, the manceuvres 
of a knave, the extravagance of a madman, and the ef. 
frontery of ignorance; ſuch were his means af ſucceſs 
at the clubs, particularly at the Jacobins, who were not 
aſhamed to mention him at the time that the patriotic mi- 
niſtry was formed under Louis XVI, 
Collot thinking himſelf ill uſed by the appointment of 
Roland to the home department, to which he had directed 
his views, deemed him the more worthy of his hatred, as 
being an enemy, by whom be was overlooked. From 
that moment his Jacobinical influence was directed againſt 
him, and this conduct, added to his other relative quali- 
ties, procured him a ſeat in the Convention, as one of the 
Pariſian deputation. | | 
Champagneux, in his confinement, regrets his liberty | 

lefs than the pleaſure of ſometimes alleviating my capti- 
vity, while I am afflifted at his, which he owes to his 
connexion with Roland and myſelf. As to Boſc, who has 
already given up his place of adminiſtrator at the poſt- 
office, and whom I endeavour to perſuade not to run the 
riſk of a priſon by viſiting me in mine, I fee him once a 
week, as it were by ſtealth. In the midſt of all theſe 
ſorrows, I can however offer my friends a ſeat in the 
pleaſant raom, where the kind-hearted Madame Bouchaud 
has ſequeſtered me from all the appearances of a priſon. I I 
am there expoſed, it is true, to the inconvenience of hav- 
ing a ſentry planted directly oppoſite my window, on 
whoſe account I am always obliged to keep my curtains 

drawn, and who comes to liſten to every thing that is ſaid 
: when 
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when I am not alone; and there I am diſturbed by the 


horrible barking of three great dogs, whoſe kennel is at 


leſs than ten paces diſtance, I am alſo cloſe to a large 


room, pompouſly ſtyled , the council-chamber, where 


the adminiſtrators of the police do their buſineſs when 


they come to examine a priſoner. It is to this neighbour- 
hood that I am indebted for the knowledge of ſome curious 


. ſcenes, of which I am going to ſay a few words. 


Two men, whoſe names I once knew, and have either 
forgotten, or do not chooſe to repeat, becauſe the names of 
ſuch, wretches are not deſerving of mention, had been 


ſent to priſon for their malverſations in the clothing of 


the troops, in which department of the public ſervice they 


were employed, They had for friends, or for accomplices, 


ſome people of their own deſcription, and theſe people 
were preciſely adminiſtragors of the police, Charged in 
that quality with the maintenance of order in the priſons, 


and the ſuperintendance of the gaolers, they came to 


Sainte-Pelagie, once or twice a week, with other friends 
like themſelves, ten or twelve in number, and ſometimes 


more, ſent for the two darling priſoners to the council- 


chamber, and there exacting from the gaoler capons, 
chickens, eggs, wine, cordials, coffee, &c. conſumed them 


at his expence, and kept up their permanent orgies for 


three or four hours together. No one would ever ima- 
gine, and moſt aſſuredly I ſhall not undertake to relate the 
brutal joy, the fulſome converſation, and the infamy of theſe 
entertainments. The word patriotiſm, ſtupidly applied, 
and repeated emphatically oh every mention of the ſcaf- 
fold, to which it was proper to ſend all /y/peZed perſons ; * 
that denomination beſtowed upon every one , who had 
received a good education, or was poſſeſſed of a fortune 

| | not 
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not recently ſtolen; the diſguſting kiſſes from thoſe mouths, 
reeking with wine, ſmacking upon the cheeks of the new 
comers, and repeated in concert at the moment of break- 
ing up; the obſcene jeſts of men deſtitute of all morality, 
and ſtrangers to all ſhame; and the filly pride of atrocious 
| blockheads, who dreamed of nothing but denunciations, 
and whoſe ſole ſcience conſifted in impriſoning their 
better - 
Plato might well compare democracy to an  auftion of 
government, a kind of fair, where all poſſible modes of ad- 
miniſtration are intermixed. But how would he character- 
ize that ſtate of ſociety where men like theſe are arbiters of 
the liberty of their fellow- citizens? Whenever this agree- 
able company came, Bouchaud or his wife never failed to 
withdraw my key from the door, and to give me notice 
of their arrival. At laſt I took q reſolution, and ſhut my 
ears againſt their noiſe ; I even thought it entertaining to 
continue my Hiſtorical Memoirs, and to write vigorous paſ- 
ſages, before the eyes, as it were, of wretches, who would 
have torn me to 1 x they had only: heard a mo 
— 2-2: 
As the roth = Auguſt 1 was at hand, and fears were en- 


deertained of a rehearſal of the 2d of September, in the 


priſons, the adminiſtrators found means to get out the 
rogues of their acquaintance ; and by ſo doing put an end 
to the civic feaſts at Sainte-Pelagie. If I could perſuade 
myſelf to meddle with ſuch diſguſting matters, I could 
give very aſtoniſhing, and very ſhocking accounts, of the 
abuſes that prevail in the gaols :—the impriſoned criminals 
would there be ſeen converting into accomplices almoſt 
all the ſervants, and other perſons concerned in the buſi- 
neſs of the place; women of the town, guilty of ſerious 

offences, 
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offences, obtaining their enlargement without a trial, by 
means of the adminiſtrator, who ſleeps with them the night 
after; aſſaſſins, rich enough to pay an advocate ( defenſeur 
oficieux,) with the produce of their robberies, bribing him 
to deſtroy the vouchers, and procure the impunity, of 
their crimes; and profeſſed thieves keeping up their in- 
trigues with one another, and with their accomplices with 
out, thieving ſtill, though immured in a priſon, and di- 
viding the ſpoils with the turnkey, or with the gendarme, 
who appears to guard them. Every thing gets tainted or 
completely ſpoiled in theſe infectious places under a vicious 
adminiſtration, deſiring only to deſtroy, careleſs of cor- 
recting, and actuated by paſſion alone.—* Compaſſionate 
and generous Howard, who wanderedſt over all Europe to 
viſit thoſe gloomy dungeons, in which the wiſdom of an 
equitable government ought never to let innocence lan- 
guiſh, and where it ſhould alſo take care to diſtinguiſh 
weakneſs from crime, how would your feeling heart have 
been hurt if you had been perfectly acquainted with the 
management of the priſons belonging to the nation then 
eſteemed the gentleſt upon earth! There no diſtinction is 
made between giddy youth and hardened guilt. I have 
ſeen a botanical ſtudent, who had ſpoken ill of Marat, con- 
fined in the ſame room with highway robbers. There no 
reſpect is ſhewn to morals. I have ſeen a girl of fourteen, ' 
who was claimed 'by her parents, detained in the ſame 
cell with the infamous woman who had juſt ſeduced her, 
and who had been taken up for that offence. There no 
regard is had to decency, or attention to ſalubrity, in the 
conſtruction of the edifice, or in the laying out of the 
internal ſpace. A building 1 is now erecting at Sainte-Pe- 
lagie, on an immenſe piece of ground, by an architect of 

| confined 
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confined ideas, a man of no mind, who is making his dif. 
poſitions contrary to every principle of rationality, and 
yet no perſon in the ſuperior branches of adminiſtration is 
either able or willing to correct his plan. 

Here I muſt do juſtice to the preſent keeper. He does 
| what he can in matters of detail, but nothing can prevent 
the bad conſequences reſulting from an organization eſſen- 
tially vicious. There ought to be either diſtinct houſes, 
ſome appropriated to criminals, and others to ſuſpicious or 
ſuſpected perſons, or elſe wings entirely detached; nor 
| ſhould there be any communication between the two ſexes, 
But as this is not the place for a treatiſe upon the ſubject, 
I can only lament the deſtiny of a people, in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of whoſe liberty it is impoſſible for thoſe to believe 
| who have once been witneſſes to its extreme corruption. 

On my firſt coming to Sainte-Pelagie, a woman, con- 


AE 5 | 5 "I . © fined for ſome trifling -offence, was allowed me, whoſe 


ſervices might be an aſſiſtance to my weakneſs, while I had 
the means of making them an alleviation of her diſtreſs, 
Not but that I was very well able to be my own ſervant: 
© Tout fied bien au genereux courage, was ſaid of Favonius 
performing for Pompey in his misfortunes the offices 
which valets are accuſtomed to perform for their maſters, 
This may be applied with equal truth to the unfortunate 
man, ſtripped of his fortune, and providing for all his 
wants, and to the auſtere philoſopher, diſdaining every ſu- 
- perfluity. QuintiusF was roaſting his turnips when he re- 


* Every ching becomes a noble ſpirit. 

+ By Quintius, Madame Roland means Lacius Quintius Cinciunalus, 
but Marcus Curius Dentatus is the perſonage of whom this anecdote is re- 
| lated by the Roman hiſtorians: / Legatis Samnitum aurum offerentibu, 

guum ipſe in Fieo rapa ene, &. Plin. de viris illsfiribus, Tranſ. 


ceived 


C 
ceived the ambaſſadors of the Samnites; and I could very 
well have made my bed at Saint-Pelagie; but, as in fetching 
water, and things of the like kind, it was neceſſary to go 
through long paſlages, and to mix with their various inha- 
bitants, I was not ſorry to have a perſon whom I could 
oblige by ſending her on ſuch errands. She continued to 
aſſiſt me in the room J had been indulged with, and was 


coming in one morning at the very moment that an ad- 
miniſtrator was at the door of the council- chamber. He 


aſked who lodged there; deſired to inſpect the room; came 
in; caſt an angry eye around him; and then went out, and 
complained to the keeper” s wife of the degree of comfort 
ſhe allowed me to enjoy.,— Madame Roland was indiſ- 
poſed (his was true); and I put her more in the way of 
receiving ſuch aſſiſtance as ſhe might ſtand in need of; 
befides ſhe ſometimes amuſes herſelf with a forte- piano, for 
which there is not room in a cell. — She muſt do with- 
out: ſend her this very day 1 into a corridor : it 1s your bu- 
ſineſs to maintain equality.” 


Unfeeling wretch! is it to maintain equality that you 


wiſh to confound me with the moſt abandoned of wo- 
men?—Madame Bouchard, more diſtreſſed than can well 
be imagined, ſoon came to communicate to me the order 


| the had received: I conſoled her by conforming to it with 


much calmneſs and reſignation; ; and it was agreed upon, 


that I ſhould come down in the courſe of the day to 


change the air, and to return to my ſtudies, the materials 
for which J left where they were. Thus am I once more 
deſtined to ſee the turnkeys, to hear the creaking of the 
bolts, to breathe the fetid air of a corridor, ſadly illumined 


in the evening by a lamp, of which the thick ſmoke black- 


ens all the walls, and ſuffocates the NES Theſe 


are 
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are the humane actions, the ſigns of liberty of thoſe men, 
who upon the ruins of the Baſtille recal to our recollection 
the cruelty of the governor killing Lauzun's ſpider, and 
who, in the Champ de Mars, ſend up 'birds carrying 
ſtreamers, to announce to the inhabitants of the upper re- 
gions the felicity of the earth. Inſolent comedians ! you 
are playing your laſt parts: the enemy is at hand. —By the 
enemy I mean the departments endeavouring to infure the 
. triumph of reaſon and of true liberty, and Heeparing your 
ruin. 

Mine is inevitable no doubt; I have Sever the hatred 
ofall tyrants ; but I only regret that of my country, which 
your chaſtiſement will conſole, but cannot ſave. _ 
As to the reſt, the conſequences of- oppreſſion have 
? filled the corridor I inhabit with women in whoſe company 
1 can remain without ſhame, and even with pleaſure. 
I have found there the wife of a juſtice of peace, whoſe 
neighbour aſcribes to her expreſſions ſtyled uncivic; 1 
have found there the wife alſo of the preſident of the Revo- 
lutionary tribunal ; and there I have found Madame Pe- 
tion. I little thought,” ſaid I on accoſting her, when 
I was ſharing your uneaſineſs at the Mairie*, on the roth 
of Auguſt, 1792, that we ſhould keep our fad anniverſary 


at Sainte-Pelagie, and that the fall of the throne would 
lead to our diſgrace. 


* The eden of the ans han 
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RAPID OBSERVATIONS 


On the Indiftment drawn up by AMR againſt the Members 
| of 5 C uentiam 


Ir there have exiſted a conſpiracy . the unity and 


indiviſibiliiy of the republic, againſt the liberty and the ſafety 
of the French people, it is evident that it can only have been 
formed by the abettors of deſpotiſm, by ambitious men, 
wiſhing to monopolize power and riches, or * the ene- 
mies of mankind, _ 

Briſſot, Genſonnẽ, 88 IS Gabe Petion, 
Buzot, &c. are accounted ſuch. Theſe men muſt then 


have ſhewn, on more occaſions than one, their hatred of 
liberty, their thirſt of gain, their eagerneſs to obtain places, 
all the vices and corruption, in ſhort, that are natural to 


ſuch characters. Suppoſing even that they had aſſumed 
the maſk of hypocriſy, it was impoſſible for the end they 
had in view to remain concealed: their conduct muſt have 
betrayed it, and their intereſted motives muſt have evi- 
dently appeared. Let us enquire into what they were; let 
us ſee how they have acted; and we ſhalt be able to judge 
of what 1s aſcribed to them. ' After that it will be time to 


20 in ſearch of the. conſpiracy itſelf, which very poſſibly 


may reſemble the ſtory of the golden tooth; or may amount 


to nothing more than the well-known efforts of ariſtocrates 


and royaliſts, manifeſted as early as the infancy of the re- 
volution, and connected with the enterprizes of foreign 
powers,—Let us look at a few of theſe men in private life 


before the year 1789, the æra when the buſy ſcene of poli- 


tics, then openings firſt brought them forward to public 


view; 


(.% 3 

view; and let us obſerve the courſe they afterwards purſued, 
Advocates for the moſt part, ſome had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves at the bar, others had made themſelves known in the 
republic of letters; ſeveral, remarkable only for the integri- 
ty they had diſplayed in their profeſſions, were ſeated in the 
States General, by the eſteem that integrity had procured 
them, while ſeveral others devoted themſelves to the la- 
borious, but honourable functions of journaliſts, and 
_ ſtruggled courageouſly with deſpotiſm driven to deſpair. 

Ption, ſimple in his manners, moderate in his deſires, 

and married to a woman of good ſenſe, reſided at Char- 
tres. Eſteemed by his fellow citizens, who had witneſſed 
his birth, and already noted for that philoſophy which 
marks a good underſtanding at an early period in life, 
he was deemed WOE" of a ſeat in the aſſembly of the 
ſtates, 

Buzot, diſtinguiſhed at — by his ſtri& probity, 
and premature prudence, inſpired confidence, and de- 
ſerved conſideration at an age when ſo many others think 
of nothing but pleaſure. A taſte for ſtudy, and the ſoli- 
tary habits of a meditative mind, filled up all thoſe 
moments which he did not devote to the bar; while 
manners equally pure and gentle, rendered him dear 
to his friends. The warmth of his ſentiments, the 
eaſe of his elocution, and the auſterity of his principles, 
| procured him the honourable office of carrying his coun- 
try's complaints and demands to the States General. 
Serſas, the father of a numerous family, undertook 
from the very beginning of the revolution, to conduct a 
periodical paper, in which he combated the ſtil} powerful 

court, and devoted himſelf to the defence of the people, 

ever endeavouring to eſtabliſh, and never neglecting to 

reclaim, their rights. | | 
. Briſſ 


— 


8 


1 
 Briffi, a Wider Pom his early mouths. had preached | 
liberty in the time of deſpotiſm, and humanity during the 
reign of tyranny: he had long prayed for the revolution, 
had helped to bring it forward by expoſing the abuſes of 
the times, and had undergone impriſonment as a puniſn- 
ment for the freedom of his writings. More taken up 
with moral truths in politics than with the care of his 
fortune, he had engaged in ſeveral ſpeculations, the failure 
of which had increaſed his poverty without injury to his 
honour. The revolution was the ſignal of his political 
life: he began his career, in the midſt of ſtorms, diſ- 
cuſſing principles, ſparing no one who appeared to violate 
them, and . without intermiſſion ay the public 
weal. | 
I ſtop for a moment attheſe four perſonages: the two 
firſt made a figure in the conſtituent aſſembly ; Briſſot 
obtained a ſear in the ſucceeding legiſlature ; and all four 
became members of the Convention. Was there a ſingle 


circumſtance in which they acted unlike themſelves ? 


Did they aſſume any authority? Did they acquire any 


wealth? Or did they aim at the ſupreme power for them- 
ſelves and their friends? 


Petion and Buzot ſerved the cauſe of liberty in the 


| conſtituent aſſembly, with, a zeal and conſtancy which 


procured them the hatred of ariſtocracy, and the favour 
of the people: but popular favour is inconſtant while 
perſevering hatred gains freſh ſtrength from the acceſ- 
ſion of all the jealous, whoſe attacks never fail to follow 
any brilliant ſucceſs, Buzot, belonging to the criminal 
tribunal of Evreux, preferred doing his duty in his native 


country to the exerciſe of the ſame functions at Paris; | 


which would have better ſuited an ambitious man; ſup- 
ParT II. == ported 
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ported his reputation in thepreſence of his fellow-citizens, | 
and of the enemies he had made himſelf by his civiſm; 
and obtained by his merit a ſeat in the Convention, after 
having eſtabliſhed a popular ſociety in the town, as an 

indiſpenſable barrier againſt the ſtruggles of deſpotiſm in 
chains, but not ſubdued. It cannot be ſaid that he had 
A either his re-election, or any kind of employ in view on 
MW leaving the conſtituent aſſembly, any more than Petion ; 
for they were the very men who procured the paſſing of 
| "the decree, forbidding the members of that aſſembly to 
| hold any place or to be re- elected, for four years to come. 
| "They had even demanded an interval of fix ; but at the 
i time of the reviſion that decree was repealed, in ſpite of 
their endeavours to maintain it. Buzot then entered the 
convention as pure as he had Teft the conſtituent aſſem- 
bly; and there for a while we will leave him. We ſhall 
ſee hereafter how he conducted himſelf, and ſhall be able 
to judge whether a man who braved clamour and out- 
rages in fupport of his opinions, even admitting ſome of 
them to be erroneous, could be an ambitious hypocrite, | 
or a conſpirator. 
Petion was elevated to the ape by bre 
vour; and preſerved it till after the 10th of Auguſt, as 
well as the hatred of the court, which manifeſted itſelf on 
every occaſion, even to the very laſt. It is only of late 
that any one has ventured to accuſe him of going to the 
palace for the purpoſe of defending it, while it is well 
known that he was expoſed to its fire. The calumnious 
aſſertion of his having given Mandat orders to fire upon 
Þ _, the people, is alſo of recent date. I aſk what could 
tempt Petion, deteſted by the court, and belovetl by the 
people, to betray the latter, and ſerve the former, when it 


1 
Dd on the very brink of ruin? Could he who. had ac- 
quired popularity by combating regal power, have any 
reaſon to forfeit it, when the people were beginning to get 
the upper- hand? Let us put the philoſopher and the zealous 
citizen out of the queſtion: let us look only to the man; 
and we ſhall ſee that even in the regard of ambition and 
ſelf-intereſt, the conduct attributed to Petion would have. 
been abſurd ; and that if he had not too much principle, he 
Had at leaſt too much good ſenſe, to fall into ſuch an error. 


He was prevented by his office from putting himſelf at · 


the head of the inſurrection; and to prevent his oppoſing 
it, he ſhould have been rendered incapable of acting, or 
confined. This the heedleſs commune forgot to do, and 
| Iremember, that Lanthenas went twice from the Mairie 


to the town-houſe, to adviſe their putting a ſtrong g guard 
over his hotel. The reporter (Amar) did not ſay a ſyl- 


lable of the maſſacres of the ſecond of September: he 
wiſely avoided the danger of touching on a queſtion, both 
ſides of which had been ſupported by the Mountaineers. 
When Roland denounced thofe maſſacres, the Jacobins 
faid they were the work of the people and of its ven- 
geance: they even made it a crime not to applaud them; 
and when Petion, with the reſt of the right ſide, obtained 
a decree to proſecute the murderers, Petion and the right 
fide were called the enemies of liberty : and of the people. 
But when the decree had fallen into deſuerude, when the 
| Jacobins triumphed, and the twenty-two were pro- 
ſcribed, the Jacobins themſelves, and- Hebert among the 
firſt of them, impudently aſſerted that the mager were 
the infamous work of Petiqn. | 
', Gaudet, Vengniaux, and Genſonne, diſtinguiſhed by their 


kant and well known at Bourdeaux, as friends t to the 
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revolution, were elected members of the legiſlative aſſem- 
bly. They were the firſt men for talents in that body, a 
kind of ariſtocracy which procured them more numerous 
and more dangerous enemies, than any want of civiſm 
could have done. They alternately filled the preſident's 
chair on the tenth of Auguſt, at that critical moment 


when the weak would have trembled at ſuch a painful 


pre- eminence; nor can any but knaves reproach them 


with the moderation and the temper they diſplayed in 
their conduct at that intereſting period. Briſſot natu- 


rally became intimate with them, becauſe he approached 


nearer to their level than any body elſe, in like manner 


as a ſimilarity of ſentiments had made him connect him- 


ſelf with the defenders of principles in the conſtituent 
aſſembly, to which he did not belong: the countryman 
and friend of Petion, he became acquainted with ſuch of 


his colleagues as ſupported that cauſe in favour of which | 
his journal was compoſed. 


He had laboured under the- ſame miſtake as many | 


other perſons, in regard to la Fayette; or rather it may 


be faid, that la Fayette, ſwayed at firſt by the principles 


he had adopted, had no longer the ſtrength of mind ne- 


ceſſary to ſupport them when the ſtruggle became diffi- 


* 


cult; or that, fearing the conſequences of too great a 


power in the hands of the people, he deemed it prudent 

to eſtabliſh a kind of counterpoiſe. The fact is, that as 
he profeſſed even republicaniſm i in private, Briſſot was a 

long while before he could believe him guilty, even when 
he was become ſo in the eyes of more violent men. But 
he had blamed him without reſerve, and publicly de- 
clared his rupture 'with' him, before the affair of the 


Cbamp- de- Mars. Here the reporter piques himſelf ſo 


7 ; 5 1 little 
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little upon accuracy, that he confounds dates; he wha 
Briſſot come to the Jacobins in March 1791, to prepare 
the buſineſs of the Champ-de-Mars, which did not take 

place till July, and: which Was: ſolely occaſioned by the 
flight and return of the king in the month of June. It 
is well known beſides, that Briſſot did not go to the Ja- 
cobins to excite them to ſign the petition, but merely be- 
cauſe he was appointed one of the committee to draw it 
up. I remember to have heard him relate on the fol- 
lowing day, that Laclos, who was alſo of the committee, 
complained of ſuch a violent head- ach; that he. could not 
hold the pen, and that he begged of Briffot to take it; 
that the ſame Laclos propoſed the inſertion of an article 
| which he mentioned with an air of indifference, but which 
would have been favourable to d' Orleans; and that he 
(Briſſot) rejected it with indignation, and ſubſtituted the 
paſſage recommending a republic, for which that mo- 
ment was peculiarly proper, and might have been turned 
to great account. It is alſo well known that the aſſembly 
having decided in favour of the king, the Jacobins, in- 
ſtead of ſending their petition to the Champ- de- Mars, ſent 
deputies there to ſay, that it was not a proper place for 
their purpoſe, ſince the paſſing of the decree, This 
took place on the Saturday. I ſaw the deputies come to 
the Champ-de-Mars, where I was at noon, with not more 
than two or three hundred perſons, and where Verrieres, 
the little hump-backed cordelier, 'and ſome others, were 
declaiming upon the national altar. It was on the Sun- 
day morning, that two men were hung, when there were 
not thirty perſons aſſembled, a fact which I have heard 
attributed with ſome probability to the contrivance of the 
Lametns 1 in coalition with others, who wanted an OPPOr* 
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wnity of employing force, and of inſpiring terror.” Certain 
it is, that Sunday having brought together a great number 
of people, who had been attracted by the vague report of 
a petition, while that of the hanging buſineſs had not as 
yet got abroad, Robert ſet about drawing one up, com- 
pleted it, and was getting it ſigned, when the military 
were called out, in conſequence of 4 denunciation made to 
the aſſembly, and of the violent letter written by Charts 
Lameth, the preſident, to the commune of Paris, ſetting 
forth the neceſſity of repreſſing the horrid diſorders of 
which two men had been the victims. This did the 
morning murder, committed, as it were, by ſtealth, ſerve 
& a pretext for ſhooting the people affembled in the 
afſternoon. The red flag was hoiſted at the towri-hall; 
terror and impriſonment were the order of the day, and 
prepared the triumph of the reviſsts, who wiſhed to give 
ſtrength to the party of the court. Surely it will be 
agaulte enough to read the Patriot * of that time, to judge 

whether it be poſſible that Briſſot, who denounced the 
affair of the Champ- de- Mars, ſupported the people; and 
attacked the reviſors, could at the fame time have been 
their accomplice. This accuſation is: abſurd in the ex- 
treme! but every thing is fo from one end ro the other 
of this work of iniquity. I will not enter here into the 
qqueſtion of the war, which was the ſignal of the great 
diviſion that took place among the patriots. Robeſpierre, 
fiery, jealous, greedy of popularity, and inclined to do- 
mineer both by his nature, and the high opinion he en- 
tertained of his own merit, put himſelf at the head of the 


uy that ren the declaration of hoſtilities. Irwould be 
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worth while to ſee the ſpeeches on the ſubject: but to me 
it appeared that the maſs of enlightened people were in 
general for the affirmative, and conſequently of Briſſot's 
opinion. Certain it is that the court was very repugnant 
to the meaſure, and that the king was in a manner over- 
ruled by his eouncil. He had every thing to gain by 
delay: the enemy were making their preparations at their 
eaſe, and our inaction would have delivered us into their 
hands, a defenceleſs prey. Robeſpierre could not for- 
give Briſſot this triumph. The ice was broken, and 
from that moment it became his ſole object to bring for- 
ward all the misfortunes that befel us, whether inevitable, 
or not, as crimes againſt the partiſans of the war. The 
exaggeration of paſſion, became by degrees a ſyſtem of 
refined calumny, artfully contrived, and obſtinately per- 
ſevered in. Briſſot could no longer make the eulogium 
of any man, without its being conſtrued into perfidy, if 
that man afterwards departed from the line of duty. 
Briſſot was acquainted with ſeveral perſons in the miniſtry 
by whom he was eſteemed—here was another reaſon of 
Jealouſy and diſtruſt, Theſe miniſters, honourably diſ- 
graced by the court, were recalled after the fall of the 
throne ; and Briſſot at that time was one of the few men 
in the aſſembly poſſeſſed of any talents, or exerciſing any 
influence there: Briſſot conſequently appeared an im- 
portant perſonage to Robeſpierre, who determined to 
ruin him, and had full leiſure to effect his purpoſe, for 
Briſſot, conſtantly confiding in the goodneſs of his inten- 
tions, could not prevail upon himſelf to go and enter the 
"lifts at the Jacobins with an everlaſting harangue- maker, 
who tired him to death. He deſpiſed the adverſary by 
whom he was overcome, But who gould haye believed 
. 4 the 
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the convention fo weak, or the people fo ſtupid ? Thoſe | 
who nor ſuffering themſelves to be hurried along by the 
current of daily events, recur frequently to the page of 
hiſtory, meditate upon its contents, and compare the pre- 
ſent with times paſt. I never ſaw any man in place do 
ſo ſince the revolution; indeed they have hardly time to 
breathe, and to anſwer to the calls of each returning day, 
without an extreme and uncommon economy in the diſ- 
- tribution of their hours. 
Ĩhe letter of Genſonne and his aſſociates to Lovis XVI. 
cannot be conſtrued into treaſon, unleſs by the moſt de- 
termined 'malevolence, Certainly nobody could at that 
time be ſure of a ſucceſsful revolution: the wiſeſt men 
| were therefore deſirous that the king ſhould feel the ne- 
ceſſity of enforcing the conſtitution, and reſolve upon re- 
calling, and retaining thoſe miniſters who were fincerely 
inclined to execute the laws. They had given proofs of 
their patriotiſm, and the application for their recal was not 
a ſtep directed by private intereſt, but the expreſſion of the 
general will. Roland, for his part, knew nothing of this 
letter until theſe latter times, and probably would never 
have heard of it if it had not become public. But let us 
attend to the charges brought againſt him in theſe articles 
of impeachment, which will reflect everlaſting diſgrace 
on the age and nation, that could either applaud, or 
ſuffer them to Paſs, without the ſtrongeſt marks of repro- 
bation, 
« The very day alter he roth of e « 9. — theſe 
articles, © Genſonne and his faction poſted up libels re- 


e flefting upon thoſe who had contributed to the fall of 


« the throne, upon the Jacobins, upon the council- ge- 
60 neral of the commene; and upon the people of Paris. 


« The 
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7 The pens of Louvet, Briſſot, and — were 
« ſet to work; enormous packets of theſe libels were 
e ſeen at Roland's houſe, and all his ſervants were em- 
« ployed in diſperſing them.” | 

I have read this paſſage twice, without being able to 
conceive how any one could dare to write it. Gen- 
ſonnẽ never to my knowledge poſted up any thing: 
Louvet was editor of the Sentinel, of which complete 
collections exiſt ; it was of great ſervice to the revolu- 
tion, and is an everlaſting refutation of theſe aſſertions; 
for it breathes nothing but liberty, great and wiſe prin- 
ciples, the hatred of tyranny, and the_love of equality. 


| Roland has perhaps contributed as much as any body 


to reconcile men's minds to the revolution ; his circular 
letters exiſt ; let them be read; and let any one be 
pointed out, that is not even excellent. Champagneux 
never diſpatched any papers but thoſe printed 'by order 
of the aſſembly ; nor was any alteration ever made in 
them; the contrary ſuppoſition is as abſurd as abomi- 
nable. In the firſt place, it was impoſſible, for it was 
not Roland who had them printed, but the authors at 
Baudoins, from whom the miniſter uſed to demand a 
certain number of copies: ſecondly, it was uſeleſs ; for 
ſuppoſing that he made a ſelection, he was free to ſend 
off a ſmaller number of thoſe which he deemed the 


leaft deſerving of attention: and, laſtly, if there had been 


the ſmalleſt breach of faith, the perſons intereſted would 
hot have waited a year to make their complaints, and 
demonſtrate the deceit. What then can be intended 
by this ridiculous paſſage ?—I have divined it; and it is 
a matter which demands ſome explanation. 

In revolutionary movements, the moſt active people 


„ 
are not always the moſt blameleſs: how many beings 
come forward only that they may appear of ſome con- 
ſequence in the world! Their ſervices, however, are 
not to be deſpiſed ; but when. once the. point in view is 


gained, it becomes neceflary to loſe: no time in re- eſta- 


bliſhing order to avoid the diſſoluton of the ſocial. body. 


The commune formed on the roth of Auguſt had con- 


tributed to the fall of the tyrant: they did well; but ſe- 
veral of its members had been guilty. of various ex- 


ceſſes; a great deal of pillage and robbery had taken 


place at the Taileries and elſewhere ; confiderable fums 
had been given to the commune for the purchaſe of 
corn; and it was the duty of the miniſter of the home 
department to demand their accounts, and to tranſmit 
them to the legiſlative body. Roland then preſſed the 
commune to give in their accounts; but the commune 


| being little diſpoſed, and ſiill leſs able to complx, the 


miniſter, with a view to juſtice, and.to avoid ſharing 10 
the blame, made his report to the aſſembly accordingly. 
If the aſſembly had poſſeſſed ſufficient. energy, it would 
not have waited for ſuch an opportunity, or at leaſt wauld 
have laid hold of it, to renew the commune, a political 
operation equally: equitable and neceſſary. But. Danton, 
who made uſe. of, the commune, was migiſker, had par- 
| tifans i in the aeg, and contrived to keep. his tool. 
; Roland remained then in a difficult ſiuation ; A; lable to 
accuſation if he did not demand theſe accqunts, and 
ſure to be hated if he did. His upright, character did 
not permit him to. heſitate ; his auſterity, perhaps gave 
Kill greater ſolemnity to the demand; and when he was 
required to repreſent the ſtate of "Pars to. the aflembly, 


| 9 no quarter to the errors, the follies, and the 
faults 
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fatilts of the commune. They were in great number; 
and the commune "conſequently became his enemy. 
Thus did he 4cquire the hatred of that active body, who 
among the populace, had the reputation of being the 
patriots of the roth of Auguſt, and the exterminators of 
tyranny. Add to the commune all thoſe excited 'by 
the plunderer, Danton, againſt a colleague whoſe auſ- 
terity was a conftrairit upon him, and who had beſides 
denounced the September maſſacres, another exploit of 
a part of the commune, Santerre, & e. Add alſo thoſe 


whom the jealous Robeſpierre ſet againſt Briſſot's con- 


nexions, and you will have altogether a very conſiderable 
number, either of guilty men who felt the neceſſity of 
petting rid of their watchful denunciator, or of extravagant 
patfiots prepoſſeſſed in favour of the heroes of the 10th 


of Auguſt, without ſceing to the bottom of the buſineſs, 


or of people intereſted in ſupporting them, or of. the 
ignorant whom they impoſed upon, with a few envious 

popular leaders, well ſkilled in contriving the overthrow 
of a man in poſſeſſion of the public eſteem. Such was 
the origin of a party, which was increaſed by all the 
new-ESmers to the convention, too little acquainted 
with Patis; and Public affairs, to form a right judg- 
ment of things, and by all thoſe whoſe vanity was hurt 
by the ſuperierity of the diſtinguiſhed members, 
with whom Roland naturally became intimate, becauſe 
men of t qual capacity are ever fond of one another's 
company, Had I more time, I could follow this party 
through all its ramifications,” and indicate all its enter- 
priſes; but this is Enough do put online 8 in the 1 of 
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It now appears clearly, that the party at preſent pre- 
dominant, of which Amar is the organ, beſtows the ap- 


pellation of libel upon thoſe writings in which Roland 
exhibited the ſtate of Paris, called for the accounts of 


the commune, held up the maſſacres of September to 
public indignation, and recommended the eſtabliſhment 
of order to reconcile all hearts to the revolution ; which 
1s ſomewhat more difficult than killing folks, according 
to the practice of theſe gentlemen. They do not point 
out theſe pretended libels, for that would be burning 
their fingers; but they hold forth concerning the diſ- 


- tribution of certain libels, and the public believing that 


there muſt needs be ſome foundation for a charge fo 
boldly brought forward, applauds the declamation, and 


think itſelf avenged when its own champions a are put to 


death. --; 
The W 1 up with the Prullians is a 
piece of extravagance which one knows not how to cha- 
racterize, and Brunſwick muſt ſurely laugh at ſeeing people 
accuſed of being his friends who attacked him with ſo 
much vigour. It will ſuffice to read the letter in which 
it is pretended that Roland confeſſes the exiſtence of a 
plan for quitting Paris, to form a judgment of the 
matter, eſpecially as to the intention of opening a paſſage 
for Brunſwick. I know, that on the ſuppoſition of the 
Pruſſians approaching very near to Paris, the queſtion 
of what it would be proper to do, and whether it would 
be. expedient to ſend away from that town the national 
repreſentation, i in which the whole empire was intereſted, 
was once debated ; but the diſcuſſion was flight, and 

—— more ſo indeed than it ought to have been; 


nor 
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nor did any one of the miniſters threaten his colleagues. 
It was Danton, who, after the event, thought of bring- 
ing forward this denunciation, by way of making a merit 
of it to himſelf, and of injuring Roland. I recolle& 
theſe matters perfectly, having heard my huſband men- 
tion them on the breaking up of the council, which was 
then held at his hotel. As to the great movement of the 
people of Paris, it is well known that it ſerved as a veil 
for the maſſacres of the month of September, and thar 
it was Kellerman's action on the 2oth of that month that 
ſaved the republic. 

Tt is not leſs ridiculous to hear the government of 
that time accuſed of ſtarving the people. Never during 
Roland's adminiſtration were proviſions ſo ſcarce, and 
difficult to procure, as they have become ſince: his 
anxiety on that head was extreme, and any one may re- 
cur to what he ſays of the bad adminiſtration peculiar in 
that reſpect to the commune of Paris. 

It is an infamous and abſurd calumny to aſſert that 
Roland employed the ſums given him to purchaſe pro- 
viſions, in the pay of hireling writers. In the firſt place, 
thoſe ſums never paſſed through his hands, nor could he 
diſpoſe of them otherwiſe than by orders upon the trea- 
ſury indicating the purpoſes for which they were wanted. 
| Secondly, he gave an account of theſe monies; he did 
ſo every month, and repeated it on his going out of 
office, the whole accompanied by. ſufficient vouchers. 
Of theſe accounts he never ceaſed to call for a report; 
and they were accordingly examined; but as No fault 
could be found with them, the Mountain would never 
ſuffer any report to be made, Thoſe who doubt it 
need w_ aſk Dupin, a member and one of the com- 
EVR RC miſſioners 
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miſioners charged with their examination; they need 
only aſk Saint-Aubin, a commiſſioner of accounts, by 
whom the commiſſioners of the convention were aſſiſted 
in their labours, which laſted two months, and in which 
they.proceeded with great rigour and a deſire of finding 
fault, but without ſucceſs. In the third place, no more 
than one hundred thouſand livres (. 4167) were given to 
Roland to pay for compoſitions and printing, out of 
which in ſix months he only ſpent thirty-four thouſand, 
(L. 1417) of which be likewiſe gave an account: the 
reſt remained in the public treaſury, as appears Dy. the 
ſtatement of what has been diſburſed. 

It requires a degree of ill faith ſcarcely credible to ad- 
vance ſuch ſcandalous fallities! Raland never eſtabliſhed 
any new offices in his department; he only aſſigned to 
particular clerks the care of forwarding the papers he 
was charged to ſend off; nor did he ever give to any 
thing the name of formation of public fpirit: his enemies 
began by inventing the chimera, and afterwards chriſ- 
tened it as they thought proper. As to me, I never in- 
tterfered, much leſs did I direct anything: I defy it to 
be proved. Roland had nothing to do with his col- 
leagues in the department of the- finances, in like man- 
ner as his colleagues never interfered with the forwarding 
of any papers; and it is impoſſible to mention a fingle - 
one diſpatched by Roland himſelf, which. did nat tend to 
attach the public to the 30th of Auguſt, inſtead of en- 

deavouring to caſt an odium upon the events of that 
day. Roland had no command over the adminiſtration 
of the poſt· office to get any thing intercepted ; nor if he 
had, would the adminiſtrators ever have been able, 
-without * their own ruin, to engage in ſo odlious 

| | a manceuvre. 
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a manœuvre. If they had only attempted it, would they 
not have been puniſhed, they who have been ſo much 
perſecuted, whoſe places have been taken from them, 


but whoſe perſons it was not poſſible to touch? 


It is falſe that Roland ever ſuppreſſed any thing which 
was ordered to be forwarded: I] have ſeen him ſend off the 
ſpeeches of Marat. It is equally falſe that any thing 


was or could be mutilated, as I have ſaid before: T 
have ſhewn that it was as impoſſible as improbable; 


that the denunciation would not have been delayed till 


now, if only a ſingle [inſtance of the kind had occurred; 

and that even now, when they have the impudence to 
advance it, they neither can nor dare cite a fact. But 
what an excellent precaution was that of accuſing Ro- 
land and the Moniteur of making the mountaineers 
appear like madmen in the eyes of the whole republic, by 
the miſplacing.of a word! Not being able to annihilate 
hiſtory, they wiſn to bring its materials into diſcredit! 


But, O my God!] even if nothing were to remain but 


their calumnies and their conduct, the atrocity of their 
falſehoods would :nevertheleſs appear. For a few years 


truth may be reduced to ſilence; but it cannat be ex- 


tinguifned: the very efforts that are mado to annihilate it 


operate a contrary way, and give evidence of its exiſtence. 


The diſcovery of the iron door is alſo brought for- 
ward againſt Roland as a crime; and nothing is more 
eaſy, by way of accounting for the want of proof againſt 


the pretended Briſſotine faction, than to ſuppoſe that he 
ſuppreſſed a part of its contents. But Roland had: wit- 
neſſes, and Roland did not contradict himſelf. A lock- 


-fmith of the name of Gamin, living at Verſallles, gave 
information of his having been employed by Louis XVI. 
„ f | 7 to 
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to make a little hiding- place in his apartment at the 


Tuileries; but did not know what it might contain. 


Roland was charged with the inſpection of the Tuileries: 
the palace and every thing belonging to it were in- 
truſted to his care. Taking with him Gamin and 
Heurtier, a reſpectable architect, he repaired to the king's 
apartment, where, in a paſſage between two doors, 


Gamin lifted up a pannel of wainſcoat, and diſcovered 
à little iron door, which Roland made him open. It 
ſerved to cloſe a hole in the wall in which ſeveral packets 
of papers were found. Roland called a ſervant, ordered 


a napkin to be brought, took out the packets, without 
untying them, caſt his eyes upon. the indorſements, 
which announced a correſpondence with the generals 


and other perſons, put them in the napkin in the pre- 


ſence of Heurtier and Gamin, gave the parcel to his 
ſervant, and repaired to the convention, where he de- 


poſited them in a formal manner. As he was paſſing 


through the apartments he met a member, who aſked 
him what he had there. Good things, anſwered he, 


© which I am going to carry to the convention. —It re- 


mains to be faid, that when the miniſter of the home 
department was made reſponſible for the palace, and 


every thing it contained, the convention appointed 2 
committee of ſome of its members to examine all the 


Papers printed or in manuſcript, which were there at 
the time of the aſſault, and which had been collected in 
one place. The members of this committee were angry 
that the miniſter had not ſent for them to be preſent at 
the diſcovery. But Roland thought that nothing could 


be more natural, upon Gamin's information, than to 


repair to the 15 and upon * the papers to ſub- 
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mit them to the inſpection of the convention. He con- 
ducted himſelf like a man whoſe conſcious rectitude 
renders him incapable of diſtruſt; though certainly very 


unlike an artful man of the world, who foreſees every 


thing, and takes care not to hurt the vanity of others. 
Roland was guilty of no real fault upon this occaſion; 
but he diſcovered a want of prudence and caution. Add 
to this, that among the members of the commiſſion at 
the palace was one Calon, a perſon whom Roland de- 


ſpiſed, and with whom he ſometimes had difputes, be- 


cauſe theſe commiſſioners wiſhed to exceed their 
powers, and to turn every thing topzy-turvy at the pa- 
lace as they pleaſed, while Roland, naturally rigid, and 
ſtrong in his reſponſibility, - frequently oppoſed their 


proceedings. To give a good idea of this Calon, it will 


ſuffice to ſay, that it was a matter of public notoriety, 
that he had entered into partnerſhip with his miſtreſs 
in ſetting up a coffee-houſe and tavern cloſe to the 
aſſembly. | 

It is now eaſy to ſee the origin of all the outcry about 
the iron cabinet, and to conceive how eagerly Roland's 


different enemies availed themſelves of appearances to 


throw ſuſpicion upon his conduct, and how many little 
paſſions concurred in raiſing doubts concerning this cir- | 
cumſtance. Of what value is it ſince become to thoſe, 
who, wiſhing to accufe Roland's friends in the Convention 
of a conſpiracy, find it fo convenient to make the world 
believe that the cabinet contained papers which the mi- 
niſter concealed ! But recolle& dates, calculate facts, 


and by attending particularly to the one in queſtion, 


you will ſee, that if Roland had meant to convey any _ 
* away, he would firſt have repaired in ſecret to 
Parr II. H the 
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the . aſter which he would have called witneſles, 
and obſerved every neceſſary form in the diſcovery. 
His rapid and incautious way of proceeding, by ex- 
poſing him to blame, muſt prove his innocence to every 
| reflecting mind. Heurtier exiſts; he is a man advanced 
in years, and generally eſteemed; and Gamin exiſts 
alſo: they took a minute of all that paſſed, which will 
not be loſt to hiſtory any more than theſe details. I ſhall 
make no remark upon the charge in which Roland is 
accuſed of favouring the partifans of ariſtocracy, and of 
ceiving the emigrants with open arms. Roland in his 
miniſtration was juſt, imparrtial, and fevere: he re- 
ceived nothing but the law with open arms: it was the 
object of all his attention, and the guide of all his de- 
ciſions. It muſt no doubt appear as ftrange to ariſto- 
cracy to be put under the protection of ſuch a patron, 
as it muſt to Brunfwick to hear himſelf ſtyled Roland's 
friend: but theſe ate follies which will not long go down. 
True it is that the republic once eſtabliſhed, Roland 
wiſhed to attach its very enemies to it by an equitable 
form of government: he wiſhed for good laws inſtead 
of blood. Theſe principles inſpired with a kind of con- 
fidence even thoſe people, who, without' being fanatics 
in the cauſe of royalty, were however far from being 
republicans. They felt their prejudices give way, and 
acknowledged that the miniſter of the home department, 
although a patriot, appeared to be an honeſt man. The 
Jealous noted down theſe confeſſions, that they might 
repreſent Roland as a partiſan of ariſtocracy ; a title · by 
which they have ſince diſtinguiſhed every friend of reaſon 
and humanity. 
I ſhould be glad to 1 how Roland, who, under 
the 


= 
the old government, had ſtood in the way of his own 
promotion by ſupporting the liberty of commerce, on 
which ſubject his opinions were conſidered as a crime; 
who had profeſſed his principles in works publiſhed 
from fifteen to twenty years before ; who faithful to thoſe 
principles at the time of the revolution, had taken ſuch 
a decided part in its favour as to attract the enmity of 
all the ariſtocracy of Lyons; who, elevated to the mi- 
niſtry, had there conduted himſelf with the greateſt 
firmneſs and energy; who had dared to write a letter 
to the king, which the partiſans of the throne have not 
yet forgiven him; who, recalled to the adminiſtration 


of public affairs by the inſurrection of the 10th of 


Auguſt, was intereſted in defending it both by his 


intereſt and his glory; how, I ſay, could Roland ſeek to 
decry it; to favour the royaliſts who hated him, or 


would have looked upon him with eyes of diftruſt ; and 
to reſtore ariſtocracy, of which he had deſerved the 
hatred, and which at this very moment is rejoicing at 


the perſecution he undergoes? What could he have in 


view? He had reached the higheſt elevation then at- 
tainable, and enjoyed great conſideration : both ambition 
and ſelf-intereſt could ſeek for nothing more than 20 


remain in place; and if he had hſtened to them he would 


have ſoothed men's paſſions, flattered the different parties, 
and have been upon his guard againſt giving offence. The 
care of not making enemies is the ſtrongeſt characteriſtic 
of the ambitious man, already arrived at eminenee in 
a republic; while Roland, on the contrary, rigo- 
rouſly denounced the abuſes he could not repreſs, never 
flattered any man whatever, nor ever gave way to the 
violence or to the . of the times. T his is the 
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conduct of a ſincere and courageous man, and not that of 
a hypocrite.— Let us now return to the members of the 
Convention, to whom the ſame reaſoning will apply. 
The electoral body of Paris was evidently at the com- 


mand of Robeſpierre and Danton: its nominations were 


entirely their work. It is notorious that Robeſpierre made 
an harangue againſt Prieſtley, and in favour of Marat: it 
is notorious that he brought forward his brother: it is 
equally well-known that Danton, caſting aſide his mini- 
ſterial functions, repaired to the huſtings to exerciſe his 


ſway; nor is it forgotten, that theſe ringleaders of the 


electors were the means of getting d'Orleans returned. 
(Here I aſk, by the way, Why he was not waited for at 
the trial of the deputies, with whom he was confounded in 
the articles of impeachment, and t to whom he was aſſigned 


as an accomplice?) Among, the Pariſian delegates to 
the Convention were ſeen the members of the famous 


Committee of Vigilance (/urveillance), that directed the 


September maſſacres, and adviſed the departments to imi- 


tate ſo good an example, in a circular letter, which is well 
known, and which Danton forwarded under his own cover. 
There were alſo ſeen men accuſed of robberies, whom 


the council-general, compoſed in part of new members, 


has ſince thought it indiſpenſable to denounce, although 
fitring in the Convention, where they ſtill remain upon the 
top of the Mountain (Sergent and Panis). The conftit4- 
ents, repairing to the Convention, and acquainted with 
Paris, the revolution, and all the men of any note, came 


there uneaſy at this Pariſian deputation, indignant at the 


events of the 2d of September, and diſpoſed to diſtruſt the 
one, and to puniſh the authors of the other. This diſpoſi- 
tion Ae not an eſcaped the . intereſted, even if 

the 
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the conſtituents had endeavoured to conceal it, which they 
did not do. But the Convention opened before it was 
complete, and the Pariſian members formed a party, which 
was recruited with all the ignorant and weak, as faſt as they 
arrived: it had already collected a good number. by the 
time the whole Convention had got together, and all the 
conſtituents were there. I need not ſay, that I give this ap- 
pellation to the members who had belonged to the aſſem- 
bly of 1789, and who, for the moſt part, ſeated them- 
ſelves on what was called the right ſide of the Convention. 
The agitation of Paris, the conduct of its commune, 
the weakneſs of the department *, the high tone of its de- 
puties, and the tyranny of the galleries, ſuggeſted the idea 
of a departmentary gut#rd, as the firſt ſtep to inſure the 
liberty of the national repreſentation, to remind the Pari- 
Gans that they. were not its maſters, and to prevent the 
departments from forgetting the neceſſity of maintaining 
an equilibrium for the common advantage. In Buzot's 
report on the ſubje& may be ſeen the principal reaſons in 
favour of this propoſition. It was a gauntlet thrown down 
as the ſignal for combat. The Pariſian members felt that 
they were in danger of loſing their aſcendancy, and as 
ſome of the number were criminals, who could only be 
ſaved by maintaining it, every effort was made to parry ſo 
| fatal a blow. From that moment it became a war of ex- 
termination, and as ſuch they carried it on; but their 

adverſaries were not ſufficiently aware of the danger : they 
| were not ready enough to coaleſce, becauſe they did not 
imagine that truth ſtood i in need of a party; they neglected 


* Department. means hows the GreQory of the department of 
| Paris, which made ſome feeble attempts to check the Dh Rafa of 
the e Commune. Tranf, + 
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the Jacobin club, hoon the gabi gave chem a bad 
reception; and they did not intrigue, becauſe they had 
neither money nor cunning enough for that purpoſe. About 


forty of them uſed indeed to meet and converſe at Va- 


laze's, whence there proceeded much courage to ſupport 
principles, and brave clamour, and much devotion to the 
public good; but never any meaſures, unleſs in the ſhape 
of motions, which were imputed to them as crimes. They 


wiſhed to go to work upon the conſtitution in the beſt 
way they might be able, ſince it was in vain to hope by 


further ſxirmiſhing to obtain a better ſituation. The lead- 
ers of the Pariſian deputation were deſirous, on the contrary, 
to entangle the Convention in a trial, that they might keep 
up the heat of the public mind, make a merit of the death 
of a man already tuinbled from the throne, and incapable 


of doing miſchief, and retard a conſtitution, of which the 


completion would have reſtored order, and ſet bougds to 
their power. But, it may be ſaid, theſe are the men wa 


have made one ſince the 2d of June—Yes, and theſe are 


the men who prevented it before, as the journals of the 
time will ſnew; and the proof that they care no more 


about it at preſent is, that after having got it accepted, 


they have ſuſpended. its execution, by declaring that 


France remains in a ſtate of revolution; ſo that the depart- 


ments, which were only induced to accept it by laſſitude, 


enjoy no better repoſe than before. Never, indeed, did 


they ſuffer ſo much agitation and miſery of every kind, 


It is eaſy for any one who has attended the ſittings of 


the Convention, to ſay from whence all the ſcandalous 


ſcenes proceeded, When the members of the right ſide 
reaſoned, they were accuſed: if they attempted to defend, 


themſelves they were called to order, loaded with abuſe by. 
the 
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the galleries, and even ſpitupon; If, indignant at this treat- 
ment, they appealed to their conftituents, they were called 
conſpirators, and clubs and piſtols were ſhewn to them; 
and yet it is now ſaid upon their trial, that they governed, 
What was it that they did to their liking ?—Nothing 
whatever: they could not then be either in poſſeſſion of 
power, or leading men in the Convention. Their ſpeeches 
inthe affair of the king ſufficiently prove their good ſenſe, 
and their deſire of eſtabliſhing the republic by wiſdom 
rather than blood. I ſhall not enter-into an examination 
of theſe ſpeeches: it is neceſſary to read them to form a 
judgment of their merit. All theſe things will no doubt 
be appreciated by poſterity. without partiality: it will ſee, _ 
that forgetting themſelves, they calculated for its advan- 
tage; it will honour their memory, and ſtrew their graves 
with flowers; a vain and tardy homage, which cannot re- 
ſtore life to thoſe: who have loſt it; but the hope of which 
affords conſolation to 8 who 2 themſelves for 
their country's good. © | 
Ihe murder of le Pelletier i is ſtill a Uind of mpſhents 
i Dur E ſhall never forget two facts, which I will mention 
here: the firſt is, that all the members, at preſent pro- 
ſcribed, were afflicted beyond meaſure at that event. | ſaw 
Buzot and Louvet ſhed tears of rage, perſuaded that ſome 
bold - mountaineer had done the deed with a view of 
aſeribing it to the members of the right ſide, and of ex- 
cy againſt them the revolutionary fanaticiſm of the | 
people. The ſecond is, that Gorſas, expreſſing this opinion 
in tolerably clear terms, added, that either the aſſaſſin 
| would never be diſcovered at all, or that he would be found 
dead. It is certain that a Pariſian Mountaineer, diſpatched 
with another 1 in purſuit of Paris, did not overtake him till he 
Et H 4 : came ns 


| . 
catne to an inn in Normandy, where they ſaid that he had 
blown out his brains. It is alſo certain, that the Mountain 


made a kind of faint of le Pelletier, who certainly little 


expected ſuch an honour. A weak and rich man, he had 
only gone over to them through fear, like Heraut- de- 
Sechelles, and other ci- devant nobles of che ſame ſtamp; 
and was only of uſe to them by the manner of his death. 
Its effect was ſuch as the right ſide had foreſeen; and this 
is an additional reaſon for being ſatisfied that the fugitives 
are not the authors of that of Marat, even if it were not 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that reſolution like Charlotte Corday's | 
could be aſſumed at any man's bidding, Beſides, conſider- 
ing the circumſtances of the times, and their intention of 
coming to Paris, their having any ſhare in the immolation 
of Marat, would have been'a moſt dangerous act of folly. 
To this we may add, that men, abhorrent of blood, en- 
deavouring to repreſs murder, pillage, and all other ex- 
ceſſes, and bold enough to defy their adverſaries to their 
faces, are not likely to have recourſe to ſuch means; while 
they are natural enough to a Danton, who drew up the 
liſts of the September- maſlacres at his own houſe, and 
Who diſperſed the eulogium of chem under his own covers, 
and to his coadjutors, the members of the Committee of 
Vigilance, who were the directors of that bloody buſineſs. 
It is neceſſary to ſtudy the ſittings of the Jacobins in all 
theſe conjunctures, to ſee how the loth of March was 
prepared, and to be acquainted with that day's conſpiracy, 
which firſt miſcarried, and was afterwards reſumed, to 
be able to ſet a Juſt value upon the audacious: charges | 
Which attribute our misfortunes to the ſages about to 
be ſacrificed. ; 
It! is ux curious to ſe how Amar, the reporter, con- 
5 , | founds 
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founds dates, things, and perſons. He makes the war of la 
Vendee the work of the right ſide, of the pretended fac- 


tion in which he includes Roland. Now the troubles in 


la Vendẽe did not begin till two months after he had gone 
out of office; and certainly at that period the Briſſotines 
were not the leaders of the Convention: it cannot then be 
their fault if efficacious meaſures were not taken to appeaſe 
thoſe diſturbances. I will go further; I will venture to 
affirm, that with Roland's activity, and his vigilant cor- 


reſpondence, the troubles in la Vendee would never have 


had time'to'get to any head: it was Garat's want of energy 
that encouraged their growth. I know from his firſt clerk, 
that in the beginning that weak miniſter was ſtrangely 
tardy in his proceedings. Champagneux preſented to him 
his ideas concerning the rapid means it was proper to'em- 
ploy; but Garat, always uncertain how to act, adopted 
no plan, and ſuffered a ſpark to kindle a conflagration. - 

Amar pretends that the fugitives after their proſcrip- 
tion, attempted to aſſemble in la Vendée. What was 
there then to prevent them, if ſo inclined? They would 
be in ſafety, inftead of wandering about, forlorn adven- 


turers. They are every moment in danger of loſing 


their lives, which they might inſure by going over to the 


Engliſh, whoſe agents they are ſaid to have been. 


What is it then that reſtrains them? 

Abominable calumniators, wks to be command 
with the inſenſate wretches who condemned Socrates, 
with the jealous beings who ruined Phocion, with the 


intriguers who baniſhed Ariſtides, and with the villains 
who murdered Dion, you fay to the people: Here is 


liberty, and you violate it in the perſons of their repre- 
ſentatives; you pretend to give them a conſtitution, and 
%%% - you 
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you will not permit them to enjoy it; you proſcribe, 


impriſon, or bing to trial, two hundred members of the 
convention; and you ſay that they over-awed you, that they 
were 2 faction: what then are you? You who deſpiſe all 
rights, who ſet [yourſelves above all authority, who abuſe 


every ſpecies of power, who govern by the ſword, who 
Preach up nothing: but terror, and ho have 3 


upon groaning France the moſt execrable tyranny !— 
What did theſe men, whom you accuſe of many crimes, 


| without. proving a ſingle one, get in the honourable. 
ſtruggle they ſuſtained with intrepidity againſt villany 


andblind deluſion, in the midſt of mortifications without 


number, and of dangers which they were aware of, 
which they predicted, which you collected over their 
heads, and with which you have overwhelmed them ?— 


They: made a trade of their opinions concerning the colonies.— 


Why the rich planters hated them: they did not pay 
them then; or if they did, where are their bills? Was it 


not they who. got a decree paſſed to oblige every mem- 
ber to furniſh an account of his fortune, and to aſſign 


the reaſons of its increaſe ſince the revolution? You did 


not enforce its execution, and you have ſince pretended 
not to remember it, by lately paſſing another of the ſame 
purport, and of which the effect will be the ſame. You 


<1 bring Perrin to trial: why then do you keep Sergent 
among you, and why do you not make Danton regorge 
Kis ill-gotten wealth? The day perhaps will come; for 


it is natural that you ſhould deſtroy one another at laſt, 
and for that purpoſe make uſe of your own hands. But 


how happens it that the wives of the rich members you 


have Pprofcribed are ſo pinched by poverty ? 
ae wife, * a child born in theſe diſaſtrous 


times, 


widely an advocate for the priſoners was heard to obſerve, 
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times, guarded ſince her huſband's departure by a gen- 


darme, who makes a mockery of her tears, and watched 


by a barbaraus porter, the preſident of the ſection, wha 


will not ſuffer a parcel to be carried out, only fubſiſts 
upon the produce of a few effects; watches, ſilver ſpoons, 


and linen, which ſhe diſpoſes of by ſtealth. The wife of 


Genſonne, dying of grief and of diſeaſe, depends upon 


the ſecret aſſiſtance of a few fitends to provide for the 


fupport of two charming children, Briſſot's wife, con- 
fined at firſt in ready furniſhed lodgings, becauſe her door 
was ſealed up, was afterwards dragged to the Force; 
where ſhe would be living ſtill, as ſhe did for five days, 
upon bread and water, and be lying upon ſtraw, if a 


friendly hand had not afforded her fome relief. The 


wives of Petion and Roland, fellow priſoners at Sainte 
Pelagie, are obliged to borrow, to pay the trifling ex- 
pences to which they confine themfelves. And you, 


Chabot, where did you get thofe ſums, that you call the 


fortune of your bride. And you but reerimina- 
tion, however juſt, is unworthy of the cauſs of chal” oj 
lebrated men, who are now kept ſtanding by tyranny at 
the bar of a ſanguinary tribunal, the compoſition of which 
would make us laugh, if it did not inſpire us with horror. 


And theſe men, not yet under ſentence, are crowded into 
a ſingle room of the priſon, to the number of twenty- 


nine, ih one bed for every five! O France! you fuffer 
this treatment to be inflited on, I will not fay your 
ehildren, but your fathers in liberty, and PRE champion, 
and yet you talk of a republic! 

I have not courage enough to dwell upon the particulars 
of if theſe abominable charges, after the public reading of 


that 
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that not one of the written documents on which they were 
founded had been communicated to him, as the law di- 
rects. On his requeſt that the tribunal would take this 
matter into conſideration, the preſident whiſpered for a 
moment to ſomebody on his right, and then anſwered in a 
faltering voice, that the immenſe number of theſe papers 
rendered: their communication difficult; that beſides a 
great many of them were ſealed up at the houſes of the 

| accuſed; that they ſhould be ſent for, but that the trial 
nin the mean time muſt go on.—Thus did they proceed 
to the drawing up of the charges upon the ſtrength of 
papers that had never been ſeen, and which are ſuppoſed 
to be at the houſes of the accuſed; and thus do they pro- 
ceed to judgment without communicating thoſe they 
pretend to have in their poſſeſſion, under the pretexkt 
they are too numerous —and this is not an impoſture !— 
Good heavens!—Never could I have believed theſe 
things if J had not been preſent. Called upon to attend 
as 4 witneſs at the trial, I was one of the auditory at the 
| opening of the e buſineſs: 1 _—_— * it was their in- 


nne, 


the . — L ene and e | for: wy. turn to be 
called: it did not come; and I was carried back to my 
priſon: this is the third day, and nobody as yet is come 
for me. I paſſed the hours of expectation on the firſt in the 
office of the clerk of the court, where I ſpoke with energy 
and freedom to all thoſe who happened to be there. 
Have they reflected that this energy and freedom might 
have an effect upon the audience, that it is better to 

avoid i it, to diſpatch the deputies firſt, and then to ſend for 
me to finiſh my own affairs, without making me an inte- 
| reſting 
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reſting acceſſory at the trial of others ?—I am afraid ſo.— 
I am deſirous of deſerving death, by bearing witneſs in 


their favour while they are alive, and I fear I ſhall loſe 


the opportunity. I am upon thorns; I wait for the 
meſſenger as a diſtreſſed ſoul waits for its deliverer; 


and have only written the above obſervations to beguile 
my. impatience. 
| Octtber 25, 


5 "REM LAST THOUGHTS, 


To be, or not to be, that is the queſtion. 
It will ſoon be reſolved in rogues to me. 


Is life a property which belvagy to us? I think it 15; 
but this property is given us upon conditions in e 
to which alone we are liable to error. 

We are born to ſeck happineſs for ourſelves and to 


contribute to that of others: the ſocial ſtate extends this 


deſtination, as well as all our other faculties, woe 
creating any thing new. WES 

As long as we have a field before us in which we can 
practiſe virtue, and give a great example, it becomes us 


not to quit it; for courage conſiſts in continuing our 


career in ſpite of ' misfortune. But if malevolence ſet 


bounds to that career, we are free to ſtop ſhort of them, 


eſpecially when the fortitude with which we might under- 
go its laſt effects can be conducive to no one's advantage. 
When I was put in confinement, I flattered myſelf that 1 


ſhould contribute to my huſband's glory, and help to en- 
lighten the public, if brought to trial. But it was then 
24 that 
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that I ſhould have been tried, and our perſecutors were 
too dexterous to chooſe their time ſo ill. They were 
circumſpect as long as they had any thing to fear from 
thoſe, who, having fled from their violence, inſpired the 
departments with zeal in their defence. But now that 
terror holds its iron ſceptre over a ſubjugated world, in- 
ſolent guilt no longer delays its triumph ; it delydes, it 
oppreſſes, and the gaping multitude wonders at its power. 
An immenſe city, fed upon blood and lies, furiouſly ap. 
plauds abominable proſeriptions, on which it ran 
imagines its ſalvation to depend. 

Two months ago, I aſpired to the honour of aſcending 
the ſcaffold ; the victim was then allowed to ſpeak, and the 
energy of a courageous mind might have been ſerviceable 
to the cauſe of truth. Now all is loſt !—This generation, 
rendered ferocious. by infamous preachers of carnage, 
looks upon the friends of mankind as conſpirators, and 
conſiders as its champions thoſe abject wretches, who 
cover their vile paſſions and their cowardice with the 
maſk of frantic enthuſiaſm. To live in the midſt of it, is 
baſely to ſubmit to its horrible government, and to give 
room for the commiſſion of new atrocities. + 

I know that the reign of the wicked cannot be of Jong 
duration : they-generally ſurvive their power, and almoſt 


2 always undergo the puniſhment they have deſerved, 


Unknown and overlooked, I might in ſolitude and | 
filence have withdrawn myſelf from the horrors which 
rend the boſom of my country, and have waited in the 
practice of private virtues, for the period of its misfortunes. 
But à priſoner, and marked out as a victim, by prolong- 
ing mc N 1 ſhall nee afford a new eee to 
8 | Let 
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Let us deceive it then, ſiace it is not to . overs 


thrown. 

Forgive me, begebe man, te diſpoſing A a 10 
which I had devoted to you: your misfortunes would 
have attached me to it, if J had been permitted to alle. 
viate them. But I am robbed. for ever of the power of 
doing ſo, and you loſe nothing but a ſhadow, a uſeleſs 
object of affliction and uneafinefs, 

Forgive me, my dear child, young and tender RY 
whoſe ſweet image is impreſſed upon my maternal heart, 
and ſtaggers my reſolution. Oh! certainly, I would not 
have deprived you of your guide, if it had been poſſible 
that they would have let her remain with you: the cruel 
wretches! have they any pity upon innocence But do 
what they will, they cannot rob you of my example; and 
I feel, and I will venture to ſay, upon the very: brink of 
the grave, that it is a rich inheritance. 


All you, whom heaven in its bounty gave me 125 blen | 


direct your attentions towards my orphan. A young plant 
violently torn from her native ſoil, ſne would have withered 
perhaps, or have been bruiſed by the hand of the fpoiter ; ; 
but you placed her in a kindly: ſhelter, and beneath à re- 
viving ſhade : there may ſhe flouriſn, and may her beauty 


and her virtues repay your care'!—Do. not grieve at a 


reſolution which puts an end to my fufferings: I can 
bear adverſity: you know me, and you will not believe 


that. weakneſs or fear have prompted my deciſion, If 


any one could aſſure me that before the tribunal at which 


ſo many juſt men are arraigned, I ſhould be. allowed to 
indicate the tyrants, I would appear there with pleaſure; | 


but experience has too well ſhe wn that the vain formality 
of 3 is only an nn parade in which they take 


care 


i 
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care to refuſe the victim the privilege of ſpeech v. Shall 
I then wait till it pleaſe my executioners to indicate the 
hour of my death, and to enhance their triumph by the 
inſolent clamours to which I ſhall be expoſed. Moſt 
certainly, I ſhould be able to brave them, if 1 my fortitude 
could inſtruct the ſtupid populace ; but they are no 
longer capable of feeling any thing, except the ſavage 
delight of ſeeing the blood of others ſpilt, while hey run 
no riſk of ſhedding their own. 

The time foretold is come, when their cries for bread 
are appeaſed with dead bodies: their degraded nature is 
regaled by the ſpectacle, and the gratification of this 
brutal appetite will render the ſcarcity of bread ſupport- 
able, until it ſhall exceed the ſufferance of nature, 
Perhaps, ſome one may ſay, theſe dominators of the 
preſent day, who facrifice every thing to their fears, may 
not extend their fury ſo far as you. Why, do you not 
ſee that they have reſerved: the facility of doing ſo by 
compriſing me in the abſurd indictment againſt the re- 
en whom they deteſt? | 
Shall I then hold my exiſtence fubjea to their pleaſure, 
until the fancy ſhall take them, of firſt bringing me for- 
ward in my turn upon the ſtage, and then commanding 
the exit of ſo formidable a witneſs of their villany ?— 
Ves, formidable, for long ago my eyes read the ſecret of 
their hearts, my ſoul abhorred them, and my courage ſet 
chem at defiance: they know it: they muſt then be de- 
termined on my ruin. 


* the chances of a new revolution; the approach of | 


Lock at Gorſas; he 4 is condemned; he is about to Gez he is in 
their brands; they forbad him to ſpeak : ſuch is the fate of the 


the 
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the foreign armies!—Whart ſignifies it to my ſafety ?— 


I ſhould like as little to owe it to the Auſtrians, as to re- 


ceivedeath from the French at preſent in power, They 


are alike the enemies of my country, and 1 deſire nothing | 


from any of-them but their honourable hatred. 

Oh! if thoſe puſillanimous beings, thoſe men un- 
worthy of the name, whoſe weakneſs aſſumed the diſ- 
guiſe of prudence, and ruined the eſtimable !wenty-too, . 


i they had poſſeſſed my courage, they would have re- 
deemed the firſt faults of their conduct; they would have 
provoked on the ſecond of June, by a formal oppoſition, 


the impriſonment to which they have juſt been conſigned. 


Their reſiſtance then would have enlightened the uncer- 


tain and timid departments; it would have ſaved the re- 


public; and if they had been doomed to periſh, it would 


have been with as much glory to themſeiyes, as utility 
to their country. 


The cowards, they entered oa a proba. mal 
guilt It was decreed that they ſhould fall in their turn; 


but they fall ingloriouſly, unpitied by any one, and with 
nothing to hope for from poſterity, but its perfect con- 
tempt. Why, in this laſt conjuncture, rather than obey 
their tyrants, deſcend to their bar, walk out of the aſſem- 
bly like a timid flock marked for ſlaughter by the butcher, . 
and ſubmit to be taken into cuſtody, why did they not do 
| themſelves juſtice by falling upon the monſters, and ex- 
punging them from the face of the earth? 


Divinity, ſupreme being, ſoul of the univerſe, prin- 


ciple of every thing great, good, and happy, thou in 


whoſe exiſtence I believe, becauſe J muſt needs emanate 
from ſomething better than what I fee around me, 
I am about to be reunited -to thine eſſence 1—1 in- 
voke the kindneſs of all thoſe to whom I was 8 in 
Paxr II. 1 favour 
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"WE of that goodfervant, whoſe uncommon fidelity nate 
her a pattern in her way. The excellent woman! How 
many tears has her attachment for me made her ſhed 
during theſe thirteen years paſt. How many ſecret ſor- 
rows has ſhe ſhared in ſilence, which but for her tender 
cares I ſhould not have known that ſhe Perceived ! 
What activity in my afflictions! What devotion in 
my misfortunes !—If the chimæras of the metemp- 


ſychoſis had any reality, and if our wiſhes could have 


any influence upon the changes we ſhould undergo, 


'T ſhould be glad to return to the world in another ſhape, 


that I might take care of her in my turn, and adminiſter 
comfort to the old age of fo kind and worthy a creature 
O my friends! diſcharge the debt I owe her; it is the 


: moſt grateful tribute you can pay to my memory. 


As to my property, I find in the reſolution I have 


| Foe, the advantage of ſecuring is to whom it belongs : 


it will deſcend to my daughter, who, even if they ſhould 


ſeize upon her father's fortune, would have a right to 


chim every thing of mine on which the State has put its 
feals: ſhe can claim beſides twelve thouſand livres (500/.) 
which were my Portion, as will appear by the marriage 


contract, executed in February 1780, at Durand's, a no- 
*tary, reſident at Paris, in Dauphine Square. Moreover 


an eſtate, a little wood, and a meadow, bought by me, in 


purſuance of the power given me by the written Jaw * 
According to which I was married, from monies ariſing 


3 8 The written law (le dir derit) f is the old 2 law, which 


was retained in ſeveral parts of France till the fall of the ancient 
deſpotic ſyſtem... It was fo called in contradiſtinction to the tradi- 


tionary cuſtoms, or common law, which prevailed in other places. 


Hence the provinces of France were divided into Pays de droit 


Ecrit, and Pays Cue r. —Tranſ, 


4 from 


ET © ang} | 
from ſundry fums that came to me in my own right, by 
| Inheritance or reimburſement, as will appear by the 
contract executed at Dufreſne's, a notary, Rue Vivienne, 
in 1791, and by a deed of which duplicates exiſt in my , 
apartment at Thẽſẽe, and at Villefranche ; the whole 
amounting to thirteen or fourteen thouſand livres. LF rom 
£-540 to J. 580]. | 
I have beſides a thouſand. crowns in paper, which 
| mall be pointed out. I defire that enough may be taken 
out of that ſum to buy my daughter the harp on which 
ſhe plays, and which I hired from - Koliker, a muſical 
inſtrument maker, rue des Foſſes-Saint -Germain-des Pres: 
he is an honeſt and fair-dealing man, and will perhaps 
abate ſomething of the hundred crowns (C. 12. 105.), which 
he aſked me for it. At any rate, I ſhould rather chooſe 
it to be laid out in this way than kept in paper. Virtues 
are the firſt of treaſures: but they are employed to 
vidio advantage by the help of talents. Nobody can 
tell the relief that muſic affords in ſolitude and misfor- 
tune, nor from how many ſeduCtions it may be a pre- 
ſervative in proſperous days. Let the teacher of the 
harp be kept a few months longer: ; by that time, if 
circumſtances will not admit of further expenſe, the 
dear little girl, by making a good uſe of her time, will 
know enough for her own amuſement. Among the 


things ſealed up is an excellent forte· piano, bought out 

of my ſavings, and for which the receipt was conſe. 
quently made out in my own name, as will appear bʒʒ' - 
_ examining *the papers: let it by all means be claimed. FF 


As to drawing, that is the effential article to which 
her application, care, and enten ought to be di- 

rected. | 
I 2 | 1 have | 


* 
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1 have ſound means to get a letter written to her 
uncle and godfather, and Þ hope, if he be at liberty, 
that he will take the neceſſary ſteps to ſecure for my 


child what belongs to her. In that caſe, my daughter 


not being left deſtitute herſelf, ought to provide for our 
maid Fleury; and this is what beg thoſe who om 


watch over her conduct to induce her to do. 


My venerable relations, the Beſi nards, rue ou 12 87. 


. placed ſome money in my huſband's hands; of 


which we uſed to pay them the intereſt, As they may be 


ignorant of the forms to be obſerved ineſtabhſhing their 


claim, the neceſſary information ſhould be given to. thoſe 
reſpectable old people. They ſhould now and then alſo 


ſee their great-great-niece, who ſtands them in the 
ſtead of a child, and who will ſoon be their only hope. 


1 never had any jewels; but I poſſeſs two rings of 
very moderate value, which were left me by my father; 
I intend them, as memorials, the emerald for my 
daughter's e, been, the other for my friend 
Boſc. 


I have nothing. to wry to as 1 lately ppl to 


| the generous -woman who has. the goodneſs to be a 


mother to my child: the; ſervices which ſhe. and her 
huſband render me, inſpire a ſentiment which I ſhall 


carry with me to the n, and dae words cannot 


1 my laſt letter to my. aha 4 her : attention 


| upon that object which appears to be her eſſential duty; 


and may the remembrance of her mother attach her 


| for ever to thoſe virtues which afford conſolation for 


every thing that can befal us. 
Farewell, my dear child, my ware huſband, my 
. | faithful 
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faithful ſervant, and my good friends; farewell, thou ſun, 
whoſe reſplendent beams uſed to ſhed ſerenity over my 
ſoul while they recalled it to the ſkies: farewell, ye ſo- 
litary fields whoſe ſight has ſo often called forth ſoft emo- 
tions; and you, ye ruſtic inhabitants of Thezee, who 
were wont to bleſs my preſence, whom I attended in 
ſickneſs, whoſe labours I alleviated, and whoſe indigence 
J relieved, farewell; farewell peaceful retirements, where 


I have enriched my mind with moral truths, and learnt | 


in the filence of meditation to govern my paſſions, and 
to deſpiſe the vanity of the world. 


TO MY DAUGHTER. 
| Ohober 18, 1793. 


I do not 4 my dear girl, whether J ſhall be al- 
lowed to ſee, or to write to you again. REMEMBER YOUR 


MOTHER. In theſe few words is contained the beſt ad- 
vice I can give you. You have ſeen me happy in ful- 


| filling my duties, and in giving aſſiſtance to thoſe who 
were in diſtreſs, —lIt is the only way of being ſo. 

You have ſeen me tranquil in misfortune and in con- 
Werner, becauſe I was free from remorſe, and be- 
cauſe I enjoyed the pleaſing recollections, that good ac- 


tions leave behind them. This alſo is the only mean 


of ſupporting the evils of life and 85 vicifficudes of 
fortune. | 

Perhaps, as 1 hope, you are not Gaal to undergo 
* ſo ſevere as mine; but there are others againſt 
| | 13 | which 


d | 
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; which you ought to be equally on your TY Pro- 


priety of conduct, and occupation, are the beſt preſer- 
vatives againſt every danger; and neceſſity, as well 
as prudence, require 8 to attend e to your 


ſtudies. 
Be worthy of your parents: they leave you — 


examples to follow ; and if you are careful to avail 


yourſelf of them, your exiſtence will not be E to 
mankind. 


Farewell, my beloved child, you who 2 life from | 


my boſom, and whom I wiſh to impreſs with all my 


ſentiments, The time will come when you will be 
better able to judge of the efforts I make at this mo- 
ment to repreſs the violent emotions which your dear 


image excites, I preſs Py to n heart. 


* are well, my Eudora. 


10 MY FAITHFUL SERVANT FLEURY. 


Mr Se Fleury, you e gaelity, Sand. and at- 


tachment; have been ſo grateful to me for theſe thirteen 


years paſt, receive my embraces, and my farewell, 


Preſerve the remembrance of what I was. It will 


. confole you for what I ſuffer; the good paſs on to 


glory when they deſcend to the tomb. My ſorrows are 


about to terminate; lay, aſide - yours, and think of the 


peace which I am about to enjoy, and which nobody 
will in future; be able to diſturb. Tell my Agatha that 


0 I &: me to . be⸗ 


a ; loved 


(ng 3 | 
. loved by her from my infancy, and the regret of not 
being able to give her proofs of my attachment. I 
could have wiſhed to be of ſervice to you, do not at leaſt - 
let me afflict you. | 

Farewell, my poor 0, farewell 5 


— 


Friday, 24 October. 


| You cannot 1magine, dear Jany, all the vexation I 
have ſuffered at not being able to write to you at my 
eaſe, nor even to read your letter at leiſure: I perceived 
that I had an officer cloſe at my heels, and was afraid on 
your account. I am like a perſon afflicted with the 
plague. I have no longer any thing to loſe, but I am 
| frightened out of my wits for thoſe who accoſt me; in- 
ſomuch that yeſterday at the court of juſtice, I was · in 
doubt whether I ſhould return the ſalute of a man whom 
I recollected, and whom I thought highly imprudent for 
ſhewing me politeneſs in public. I was preſent. at the 
reading of thoſe articles of impeachment, a prodigy of 
deluſion, or rather a maſter piece of perfidy. As ſoon as 
they had been read, the advocate, Chauvean, obſerved, 
in terms of great moderation, that, contrary to all the 
forms of law, the documents on which they were founded 
had not been communicated to the priſoners counſel, 
and that he begged the tribunal to take the matter into 
conſideration, and give orders for their delivery. After 


” moment's whiſpering, the preſident made anſwer, in a 


e voice, that the papers in queſtion were for the 
I 4 Ns 8 moſt 8 
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\ molt part ſealed up at the houſes or the accuſed; that 
orders would be given to proceed to the removal of the 
ſeals, and that in the mean time the. trial would begin. 


Yes, Jany, heard this very diſtintly with my own 
ears! I looked about to ſee if it were not a dream, and 


I aſked of myſelf whether poſterity would believe theſe 


things if they ſhould come to its knowledge ?—Well, the 


| pe pl © Code nothing of all this; they did not perceive the 


atrocity of ſuch conduct; the abſurdity of bringing for- 
ward a charge and of withholding the vouchers of its 


| truth; the ſtupidity of pretending that theſe documents 


are at the houſes of the accuſed, of whoſe papers as yet 
no inventory has been, taken; and the folly and impu- 


dence of conſeſſing it. The preſident muttered a few 
words beſides concerning the immenſe number of the 
other papers, and the difficulty of communicating them; 
but this was neither more juſt, nor leſs abſurd. The 
Witneſſes were then ſent out of court, that they might be 
called in their turns to make their depoſition: mine is 
not yet come, but probably may to-morrow. I can 


perceive nothing, in theſe proceedings, but the inten- 


——— 


tion of taking advantage of the truths I may have the 
courage to tell, to effect my ruin, which, conſidering 
the villains I have to deal with, and my contempt of 


death, is by no means difficult. Perhaps then we are 
doomed to meet no more. My friendſhip bequeaths 


to you the care of my memory. If I could think 
of any thing more conformable to the generoſity of 


your ſentiments known too late, I would charge you with 
it: but why, my dear Jany, known too late? It was 
Providence that conducted every thing: had. I earlier 

known your worth, my affection for you would have 


inv olved 


. 
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involved you in my misfortunes. Vou vill diſpoſe of every 
thing for the beſt. A fall out of the window may be ſup- 
poſed, and thoſe who will not believe it may be ſent toſee. 
As there are a great many workmen, maſons and others, 
nothing is more eaſy than to imagine, that one of them, or 
ſomebody diſguiſed like one of them, ſtole, at a certain 
hour under my window, and received the parcel. —This 
idea is indeed a very good one, and carries with it an air' 
of probability. The portraits, anecdotes, and other detached 
pieces, ſhould be preſented to the public as materials to 
be worked up in better times. The little depot ought not 
to be neglected: it ſhould be added to the miſs. 

The being ſummoned as a witneſs: previouſly to the 
being judicially accuſed, forces me to adopt a different 
mode of proceeding from that on which I had determined 
when I gave you my will, and for which I had already 
made my preparations: I will then drain the bitter cup to 

the Jaſt drop, Farewell, Jany, farewell! | 


'Your letter, my dear Boſe,: was highly welcome: it 
diſcovers to me your whole: heart, and the full extent of 


your attachment: they are both as uncommon, in my efti= '_ 


mation, as they are dear to my heart. We do not how- 
ever differ ſo much as you imagine; we did not underſtand . 
each other perfectly. It was not my intention to depart at 
that moment, but to procure the means of doing ſo when 1 
ſhould deem it fitting. I was deſirous of rendering ho- 
mage to the truth, as I have it in my power to do, and 
then to make my exit juſt before the laſt ceremony. I 
thought it noble Shins to deceive the tyrants. I had long 


Tuminated | 
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ruminated on this project; and J fwear to you, that it was 


not inſpired by weakneſs, I am perfectly well: my head 
zs as cool, and my ſpirit as unbroken, as ever. True it is, 


however, that the preſent trial embitters my ſorrows, and 


inflames my indignation. I thought that the fugitives alſo 
had been taken up. It is poſſible that deep grief, and the 


exaltation of ſentiments already terrible, matured in the 
ſecret receſſes of my heart a reſolution, to which my mind 
did not fail to aſcribe the moſt excellent motives. 

Called upon to give evidence in this affair, I thought 


chat it neceſſarily changed my mode of proceeding. I was 


determined to avail myſelf of the opportunity to reach the 


goal with greater celerity: I intended to thunder, and then 
to make a finiſh. I thought that this very circumſtance 
would authorize me to ſpeak without reſerve, and that I 
 ovght to have it in my pocket when going into court. I 
did not however wait for it to ſupport my character. Du- 


ring the hours of expectation that J paſſed in the clerk's 


office, in the midſt of ten perſons, officers, judges of the 
other ſections, &c. and in the hearing 


of Hebert and Chabot, 
who came into the next room, I ſpoke with equal energy 


and freedom. My turn to be heard did not come; they 
were to fetch me the ſecond day after: the third however is 


almoſt over, and nobody has yet appeared. I fear that theſe 


Eknaves perceive that J may poſſibly furniſh an intereſting 


epiſode, and think that, after having wr ppp me, it is 


better to reject my evidence. 


I wait with impatience, and am now afraid 4 I thall 
not have an opportunity of acknowledging my friends in 


their preſence.” You are of opinion, my dear Boſc, that in 
eeither caſe J ought to wait for, and not haſten the cataſtro- 
8 — 5 It is is on this alone that' we are not Wy agreed. 


It 
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It ſeems to me, that there would be weakneſs in receiving 
the coup-de-grace from the hands of others inſtead of taking 
it from one's own; and in expoſing. one's {ef to the inſolent 
clamours of a brutal populace, as unworthy of ſuch an ex- 
ample as incapable of turning it to any account. No doubt 
it would have been right to do ſo three months ago; but 
now it will be Joſt upon the preſent generation; and as to 
poſterity, the other - reſolution, well managed, will have 
quite as good an effect. 5 
Lou ſee that you did not underſtand me. Examine 
then the matter in the ſame point of view in which it 
ſtrikes me: it is not at all the ſame as that in which you 
ſee it. When you ſhall thus have nn n i, 
I will abide by your determination. 
l I haſten to conclude, that you may have my anſwer by 
the ſame conveyance: it is enough for me to have indi- 
cated what you will be able to inveſtigate in the leiſure of 
meditation. My poor little girl! Where then is ſhe? 
Let me know, I beg of you: ſend me a few particulars, 
that my mind's eye at leaſt may ſee her in her new ſitua- 
tion. Affected by your cares, you think that I feel likewiſe 
the cruelty of all theſe circumſtances. I underſtand that 
my brother-in-law is in confinement: nodoubt the ſequeſ- 
tration of his property is ſtill in force, and Pings he is 
in danger of baniſument. 
Conſider that your Friendſhip, which finds the taſk th im- 
poſe upon it a painful one, may eaſily deceive you, as to 
what you can or ought to do in that reſpect. Try to think 
of the matter, as if it were neither you nor I, but two indif- ' 
ferent! perſons, in our relative fituations, ſubmitted to your 
impartial judgment. Attend to my fortitude, weigh my 


* reafons, calculate coolly, and recollect how little the mob 1 


is een FEE a'fightc: 0 ee 
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I embrace you tenderly. Jany will tell you Unt i it is 


poſſible to attempt ſome er eg but 3 care not to run 
e hazard. | > no 
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N O T E S | 
On my 7, rial, and the Examination by which it began. 


Ar the firſt moment of my n 1 thought of 


0 writing to Duperret, to beg him to get ſome attention 


paid to my complaints. Without being intimate with him, 
I had obſerved in his character that kind of courage which 
prompts a man to ſtand forth without fear of conſequences 


whenever he has it in his power to oblige; and he had in- 


ſpired me with that confidence which ariſes in a revolution 


tom a conformity of principles. I was not deceived : Du- 
perret anſwered me with kindneſs and warmth; and added, 
to the expreſſions of his own ſentiments, ſome. intelligence 
concerning the ſtate of public affairs, and the fugitive de- 
puties. I thanked him; and, in replying to the paſſage 


that related to our friends, expreſſed my wiſnes for their 
ſafety, and for that of my country. A few days aſter, hav- 
ing printed the examination which I had undergone before 
an adminiſtrator of the police at the Abbey, I ſent a copy 


to Duperret; and took that opportunity of teſtifying my 


I 


contempt: for the filly lies which Hebert had juſt told in 
| ſpeaking of me in his Pere Ducheſne: The whole of our 


correſpondence might amount to three or four ſhort let- 


ters, including a note, in which I acquainted Duperret, 
às I acquainted at the time ſeveral other perſons, whom 
ſuppaſed to take an intereſt in my welfare, with the ſudden 


e of my en from the Abbey, into 
Kim | a new 
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a new confinement at Sainte-Pelagie. It is on this correſ- 
pondence that they mean to found an accuſation againſt 
me, as having been at leaſt indirectly connected with the 
rebels of Calvados. The very day of Briſſot's execution 
was removed to the Conciergerie, put into a noiſome room, 
and forced to ſleep in a bed without ſheets, which a fellow- 
priſoner was good enough to lend me. The day after I 
was .examined in the office of the tribunal, by judge 
David, accompanied by the public accuſer, and in the 
preſence of a man whom I ſuſpect to be a juror. At firſt 


they aſked me many tedious queſtions concerning what 


Roland was before the 14th July, 1789; who was mayor 
of Lyons when he was municipal officer, &c.—I anſwered 

theſe queſtions by an exact relation of facts; but from that 
very moment I could perceive that, while aſking a great 
many particulars, they did not wiſh me to be circumſtan- 


| tial 1 in my anſwers, After this, without any tranſition, 1 Was 


aſked, if at the time of the Convention J had not been in 
the habit of ſeeing ſuch and ſuch members (here the pro- 
ſeribed and the condemned were named); and if in their 
conferences I had not heard them mention a departmentary 


force, and the means of obtaining it. I had to remark; that 


L had ſeen; ſome of thoſe members as friends, with whom 


Roland had been intimate from the time of the Conſtituent 
| Afembly ; ; others by accident, as acquaintances, or brought | 
to our houſe by their colleagues; and that ſeveral of them 


I had never ſeen at all. That beſides there had never been 
any ſecret councils or conferences at Roland's; but that 


the converſation was public, and turned upon matters 
which engaged the attention of the Aſſembly, and inte- 


reſted every body elſe. The debate was long and violent 


before I could get my anſwers taken down. They deſired 


me . 
> 
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mo to confine myſelf to yer and wo; accuſed me of being 
talkative; and told me that I was not ſhewing my wit at the 
hotel of the home department. The public accuſer and the 
judge, eſpecially the firſt, behaved with the prepoſſeſſion 
and acrimony” of people perſuaded that they had got a 
great criminal before them, and impatient for her convic- 
tion. When the judge had aſked a queſtion, and the 
public accuſer did not find it to his liking, he couched it 
in other terms, extended and rendered it complex and 
captious, interrupted my anſwers, and required them to 
be more conciſe: it was a downright perſecution. I was 

kept about chree:hours, or rather more, aſter which the 
examination was ſuſpended to be reſumed, as I was told, 
in the evening. I am waiting for it. A determination to 
deſtroy me ſeems evident. —I will not prolong my life by 
any baſe ſubterfuFe; neither will I lay bare my boſom to 
malevolence, nor facilitate, by a filly complaiſance, the 

labours of the public accuſer, who ſeems deſirous, that by 
my anſwers” I ſhould furniſh him with matter for the in- 

dietment which his zeal meditates apainſt me. 

7 wo days after I was ſent for to be re-examined. The firſt 
_ queſtion turned upon the pretended contradiction that 

exiſted between my letters to Duperret, and my having 
said that I was not particularly intimate with him; whence 
it reſulted, that I diſguiſed the truth in regard to my po- 
litical-connexions with the rebels. I anſwered that I had 
not ſeen Duperret above ten times in my life, and never 
in private, as it was eaſy to perceive by the firſt letter I 

addreſſed to him, when ſending him a copy of the one I 
had written to the Convention; that the ſubſequent letters 
were the conſequence of the kind and explicit anſwer I 
bad received, &c.. That at the period our little correſ- 
: pondence 
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nemdence began there was no queſtion of revolt and rebel- 
lion; and that at that time I had little room to make a 
choice in the aſſembly, where there was ſcarcely any per- 
ſon to whom I was known, or who would have undertaken 
the care of my intereſts. 

Queſtion. Who were the common friends of your | 
and Duperret? | 

Anſwer. Barbaroux in Dm | 

| Queſtion. Was it known to you that Roland, before bs 
entered into the adminiſtration, belonged to the Commit- 
tee of GS ORE of the Jacobins? 

| Anſwer. Les. 

Queſtion. Was it not you who took upon you to com- 
| oh the letters it was his urn, to draw up for the Com- 
mittee? 

Anſwer. My huſband never . my thoughts, 
although he may ſometimes have employed my pen. 
-» Queſtion. Were you not acquainted with the office for 


the formation of public ſpirit, eſtabliſhed by Roland to cor- 


rupt the departments, to bring to Paris a departmentary 
force, to tear the republic to pieces, according to the plans 
of a liberticide faction, &c.; and was it not you who con- 
ducted the buſineſs of that office? ney 
| £Afwer, Roland eſtabliſhed no office under that Abo 
mination; and I conducted the buſineſs of none. After the 
decree, paſſed at the latter end of Auguſt, ordering him 
to diſperſe uſeſul writings, he aſſigned to ſome of his clerks 
the care of forwarding them, exerting himſelf to the utmoſt 
in the execution of a law which tended to diffuſe the 
knowledge and the love of the revolution. This he called 
the patriotic correſpondence; and as to his own writings, 
Inſtead of promoting diſcord, they all breathed a deſire to 
concur in the maintenance of onder and of Peace. 


Hae 


* 
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- Here it was obſerved, that it was in vain for me to at- 
tempt to diſguiſe the truth, as it evidently appeared by all 
my anſwers, that I was deſirous of doing; that upon the 
door of that very office was a ridiculous inſcription, and 
that I was not fo great a ſtranger to my huſband's tranſ- 
actions as not to know it; that my endeavours to juſtify 
Roland would be equally ineffectual; and that fatal experi- 
ence had but too well ſhown the miſchief that perfidious 
miniſter had done, by aſperſing the moſt faithful repre- 
ſentatives of the people, and by exciting the nen 


to take up arms againſt Paris. 


To this I anſwered, that far from defrg to iſuiſe 
the truth, I was proud of doing homage to it, even at the 
riſk- of my life; that I had never read the inſcription in 
queſtion; that, on the contrary,” I had remarked at the 


time the report of that denomination was in circulation, 


that it was not to be found in the printed liſts of offices 
belonging to the home department; and that, in anſwer 
do the i rem imputations caſt upon Roland, I had only 
two facts to oppoſe: the firſt his writings, which all con- 
ed the beſt principles of morality and politics; the /e- 
cond, his forwarding of all thoſe printed by order of the 
National Convention, even to the ſpeeches of the mem- 
bers of that aſſembly, who I 1 8 for the en nne! in 
n | 

Queſtion. Do you 1552 at what time Roland tef Paris 


* : "EP | and where he may be? 


- Anfever. Whether I do or not, it is ; what [ necher 
ea nor chooſe to tell. 8 


It was obſerved, that this obſtinacy in | conſtantly dif- 
* the truth proved that I thought Roland guilty; 
chat 1 ſet 201 in open rebellion againſt the law; that I 
| forgot 
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forgot the duty of a perſon accuſed, whom it behoves 
above all to reveal the truth to juſtice, &c. The public 
accuſer, who put this queſtion, took care to accompany it, 
as he did every one elſe he thought proper to aſk, with 
inſulting epithets, and expreſſions that indicated anger. I 
_ attempted to anſwer; but he forbad me to enter into de- 
tails; and both he and the judge, endeavouring to avail 
themſelves of the kind of authority given them by their 
office, employed every mean to reduce me to ſilence, or 
to make me ſay what they thought fit, Indignant at this, 
I told them, that I would complain in open court of their 

| unheard of and captious mode of examination; that I 
would not ſuffer myſelf to be brow-beat; and that I con- 
| ſidered the laws of reaſon and nature as ſuperior to all 
human inſtitutions: then jurning, round to the clerk, 
© Take your pen, ſaid I, and write.” 

Anſwer, © A perſon accuſed is anſwerable for his own 
actions, but not for thoſe of others. If, during more than 
four months, Roland had not in vain ſolicited the paſſing 
of his accounts, he would not now be obliged to abſent 
' himſelf, nor ſhould I be obliged to make a ſecret of the 
place of his reſidence, even ſuppoſing that I am acquainted 
with it.—T know of no law which requires me to betray 
the deareſt ſentiments of nature.” 

Here the public accuſer exclaimed in a rape, that there 

would be no end to my loquacity ; and here he cloſed the 
examination. 

How I pity you,” ſaid I a <1 forgive you even 
the diſagreeable things you ſay to met you-thins you 
have a great criminal before you, and you are impatient to 
convict her. How unfortunate is the man who entertains 


fo prejudices! You may ſend me to the ſcaffold; but 
Parr II. | K you 
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you cannot deprive me of the ſatisfaction I derive from 4 
good conſcience, nor of the perſuaſion that poſterity will 
revenge. Roland and myſelf, by devoting his perſecutors 
to infamy. Being deſired to chooſe an advocate, I named 
Chauveau, and retired, ſaying to them with a ſmile, *I 
wiſh you, in return for all the ill you mean to do me, the 
fame peace of mind I enjoy, whatever Fang be the reward 
attached to it.” | 
IT his examination took place ina room called the coun- 
cil- chamber, where there was a table with ſeveral perſons 
fitting round it, who appeared to be there for the purpoſe 
of writing, and who did nothing but liſten to what I 
ſaid. There were a great many goers and comers; nor 
could any thing be leſs ſecret than this examination. 


DRAUGHT OF. A DEFENCE INTENDED TO 
BRE READ TO THE TRIBUNAL#. 


Tux charge brought againſt me reſts entirely upon the 
pretended fact of my being the accomplice of men called 
conſpirators. My intimacy with a ſmall number of them 
is of much older date than the political circumſtances, in 
conſequence of which they are now conſidered as rebels; 
and the correſpondence kept up with them through the 
medium of our common friends, at the time of their de- 
parture from Paris, was entirely foreign to public affairs. 
Properly ſpeaking, I have been engaged in no political 
correſpondence whatever, and in that reſpect I might con- 
fine n to a pi denial; for 1 certainly cannot be 


. 2. This piece was written at the cena, the night after her 
r, 5 | „„ 
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called upon to give an account of my particular affections. 
But I have a right to be proud of them, as well as of 
my conduct, nor do I wiſh to conceal any thing from the 
public eye. I ſhall therefore acknowledge, that, with ex- 
preſſions of regret at my confinement, I received an inti- 
mation that Duperret had two letters for me, whether 
written by one or by two of my friends, before or after 
leaving Paris, I cannot ſay. Duperret had delivered them + 
into other hands, and they never came to mine. Another 
time I received a preſſing invitation to break my chains, 
and an offer of ſervices, both to aſſiſt me in effecting my 
eſcape in any way I might think proper, and to convey 
me whitherſoever I might afterwards wiſh to go. I was 
diſſuaded from liſtening to ſuch propoſals by duty and by 

| honour; by duty, that I might not endanger the ſafety of 
thoſe to whoſe care I was confided; and by honour, becauſe 
at all events I preferred running the riſk of an unjuſt trial, 


to expoſing myſelf to the ſuſpicion of guilt by a flight, un- 


worthy of me. When J conſented to be taken up on the 
31ſt of May, it was not with the intention of afterwards 
making my eſcape. In this alone conſiſts all my correſ- | 
pondence with my fugitive friends. No doubt, if all 
Means of communication had not been cut off, or if I had 
not been hindered by my confinement, I ſhould have en- 
deavoured to learn what was become of them; for I know 
of no law by which my doing ſo is forbid. In what age, 
or among what nation, was it ever conſidered as a crime to 
be faithful to thoſe ſentiments of eſteem and brotherly af. 
fection which bind man to man? I do not pretend to 
judge of the meaſures of thoſe who have been proſeribed: 

they are unknown to me; but I will never believe in the 
perverſe i intentions of thoſe men, of whoſe probity, civiſm, 
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and devotion to their country, I am thoroughly convinced. 
If they erred, it was unwittingly; they fall without being 
abaſed; and I regard them as unfortunate without being lia- 
ble to blame. I am perfectly eaſy as to their glory, and 
willingly conſent to partake of that of being oppreſſed by 
their enemies. I know theſe men, accuſed of conſpiring 
againſt their country, to have been determined republicans, 
but humane, and perſuaded that good laws were neceſſary 
toprocure the republic the good-will of thoſe who doubted 
whether it could be maintained; which it muſt be confeſſed 
is more difficult than to kill them. The hiſtory of every | 
age proves, that it requires great talents to lead men to vir- 

tue by wiſe inſtitutions, while force ſuffices to oppreſs them 
by terror, or to annihilate them by death. I have heard 
them aſſert, that abundance, as well as happineſs, can only 
proceed from -an. equitable, protecting, and beneficent 
government; and that the omnipotence of the bayonet 
may produce fear, but not bread. I have ſeen them ani- 
mated by the moſt lively enthuſiaſm for the good of the 
people, diſdaining to flatter them, and reſolved rather to 
fall victims to their deluſion than be the means of de- 
ceiving them. I confeſs that theſe principles, and this con- 
duct, appeared to me totally different from the ſentiments 
and proceedings of tyrants or ambitious men, who ſeek to 
pleaſe the people by way of bringing about their ſubjuga- 
tion. It inſpired me with the higheſt eſteem for theſe 
generous men; this error, if an error it be, will accompany 
me to the grave, whither I ſhall be proud of following 

thoſe whom I was not permitted to accompany. = 
My defence, I-will venture to ſay, is more neceſſary 
* thoſe, who really wiſn to come at the truth, than it is 
a 1 Calm and eee in the conſciouſneſs of 
JVVJVJ c having 
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having done my duty, I look wi to futurity with 
perſect peace of mind. My ſerious turn, and ſtudious 
habits, have preſerved me alike from the follies of diſſipa- 
tion, and from the buſtle of intrigue. A friend to liberty, 
on which reflectiùn had raught me to ſet a juſt value, I 
beheld the revolution with delight, perſuaded that it was 
_ deſtined to put an end to the arbitrary power which I de- 
teſted, and to the abuſes I had fo often lamented, when 
reflecting with pity upon the fate of the indigent claſſes of 
ſociety. I obſerved the progreſs of the revolution with 
intereſt, and I ſpoke with warmth of public affairs; but I 
did not out-ſtep the bounds preſcribed by my ſex. 'Some 
ſmall talents perhaps, a conſiderable ſhare of philoſophy, 
a degree of courage more uncommon, and which did not 
permit me to weaken my huſband's energy in dangerous 
times: theſe perhaps are the qualities which thoſe whoknow | 
me may have indiſcreetly extolled, and which may have 
made me enemies among thoſe to whom I am unknown, 
Roland ſometimes employed me as a ſecretary ; ; and the 
famous letter to the king, for inſtance, is copied entirely 
in my hand-writing: this would be an excellent count to 
add to my indictment, if the Auſtrians were trying me, and 
if they ſhould have thought fit to extend a miniſter's re- 
ſponſibility to his wife. But Roland long ago manifeſted 
his knowledge, and his attachment to the great principles 
of politics: the proofs of them exiſt in his numerous works, 
publiſhed during the laſt fifteen years. —His learning and 
his probity are all his own, nor did he ſtand in need of a 
wife to make him an able miniſter, Never were confe- 
rences or ſecret councils held at his houſe ; his colleagues, 
whoever they might be, and a few friends and acquaint- 
| ance, met once a week at his table, and there converſed 
13 in 
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in a public manner on matters in which every body was 
concerned. As to the reſt, the writings of that mini. 
ter, which breathe throughout a love of order and of 
peace, and which lay down in the moſt forcible manner 


the beſt principles of morality and politics, will for 


ever atteſt his wiſdom, in like manner as his accounts 
will prove his integrity. 
To return to the offence imputed t to me, I have to 
obſerve that I never was intimate with Duperret. I 
ſaw him now and then at the time of Roland's admi- 
niſtration; but he never came to our houſe during the 
" fix months that my huſband was no longer in office. 
The ſame remark will apply to the other members, 
our friends, which ſurely does not accord with the plots 
and conſpiracies laid to our charge. It is evident by 
my firſt letter to Duperret, that I only. wrote to him, 
| becauſe I knew not well to whom elſe to addreſs myſelf, 
and becauſe I imagined that he would readily conſent 
to oblige me. My correſpondence with him was not 
then concerted; it was not the conſequence of any pre- 
vious intimacy, and had only one particular object in 
view. It gave me afterwards an opportunity of re- 
ceiving accounts from thoſe who had juſt abſented them- 
ſelves, and with whom I was connected by the ties of 
friendſhip, independently of all political conſiderations, 
The latter were totally out of the queſtion in the kind 
of correſpondence I kept up with them during the 
early part of their abſence, No written memorial teſ- 
tifies againſt me in that reſpect, thoſe that are adduced 
only leading to a belief that I partook of the opinions 
and ſentiments of the perſons called conſpirators, This 
deduction is well * I confeſs i without reſerve, 
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and am proud of the conformity. But I never mani- 
feſted my opinions in a way which can be conſtrued into 
a crime, or which tended to occaſion any diſturbance. 
Now, to become an accomplice in any plan whatever, it 
is neceſſary to give advice, or to furniſh means of exe- 
cution. I have done neither; 1 am not then reprehenſi- 
ble in the eye of the law—there is no law to con- 
demn me, nor any fact which admits of the application 
a law, 

I know that in 3 * as well as juſtice, is 
often forgotten; and the proof of it is, that J am here. 
J owe my trial to nothing but the prejudices, and vio- 
lent animoſities which ariſe in times of great agitation, 
and which are generally directed againſt thoſe who 
have been placed in conſpicuous ſituations, or are known 
to poſſeſs any energy or ſpirit. It would have been eaſy 
for my courage to put me out of the reach of the ſentence 
I foreſaw; but I thought that it rather became me to 
undergo it; I thought that I owed this example ro my 
country; I thought that if I were to be condemned, it 
was right to leave tyranny all the odium of facrificing a 
woman whoſe crime was that of poſſeſſing ſome ſmall 
talents which ſhe never miſapplied, a zealous deſire for 
the good of mankind, and courage enough to acknow- 
ledge her unfortunate friends, and to do homage to vir- 

tue at the riſk of her life, Thoſe minds that have 
any claim to greatneſs are capable of diveſting them- 
ſelves of ſelfiſh conſiderations ; they feel that they belong 
to the whole human race; and their views are directed 
towards. poſterity alone. I am the wife of a virtuous 
man expoſed to perſecution; I was the friend of men 
| _ have been proſcribed and immolated by deluſion, 
| K 4 and 
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und the hatred of jealous mediocrity. It is neceſſary 


that I ſhould periſh in my turn, becauſe it is a rule with 


tyranny to ſacrifice thoſe whom it has grievouſly op- 
| Preſſed, and to annihilate the very witneſſes of its miſ- 
deeds. I have this double claim to death from your 
hands, and I expect it. When innocence walks to the 
ſcaffold, at the command of error and perverſity, every 
ſtep ſhe takes is an advance towards glory, May I be 
the laſt victim ſacrificed to the furious ſpirit of party ! 
I ſhall quit with joy this unfortunate: earth, which 
ſwallows, up the _—_ of virtue, and en the wood of 
the juſt. 

Truth! friendſhip! my eum! frored objects, 
amen dear to my heart, accept my laſt ſacrifice. 
My life was devoted to you, and you will ne my 
nd eaſy and glorious. 

Juſt heaven! enlighten this unfortunate people for 
whom I 'defired liberty. . . . Liberty !—It is for the 
noble minds, who deſpiſe death, and who know how 
upon occaſion to give it to themſelves. It is not for 
thoſe weak beings who enter into a compoſition with 
guilt, and cover their ſelfiſhneſs and cowardice with the 
name of prudence. - It is not for thoſe corrupted men 
who riſe from the bed of debauchery, or from the mire 
ol indigence to feaſt their eyes upon the blood that 
ſtreams from the ſcaffold. It is for the wiſe people who 
delight in humanity, practiſe juſtice, deſpiſe their flat- 
terers, and reſpect the truth. As long as you are not 
ſuch a people, O my fellow- citizens! you will talk in 
vain of liberty; inſtead of liberty you will have nothing 
but licentiouſneſs, of which you will all fall victims in 
3 — for bread ; dead bodies will be 


given 
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naiven you, and at laſt you will bow down your r neck to 


the yoke. 

J have neither concealed my ſentiments nor my opi- 
nions. I know that a Roman lady was ſent to the ſeaf- 
fold for having lamented the loſs of her ſon; I know 
that in times of deluſion and party rage, he who dares 
avow himſelf the friend of the condemned or of the pro- 
ſcribed expoſes himſelf to ſhare their fate. But I de- 
ſpiſe death; I never feared any thing but guilt, and I will 
not purchaſe life at the expenſe of a baſe ſubterfuge. 
Woe to the times! woe to the people among whom the 
doing homage to diſregarded truth can be attended with 
danger; and happy he who in ſuch circumſtances is nw 
evan to brave it 

It is now your part to ſee whether it anſwer your 
purpoſe to condemn me vithout proof, upon mere 
matter of opinion, and without the Wee * any law 
whatever. 


: | 18 Brumaire. 

By authority of the criminal revolutionary tribunal 
eſtabliſhed by the law of the 1oth of March 1793, with- 
out appeal to the tribunal of annulment, and alſo in vir- 
tue of the power delegated by the law of 25 April of the 


ſame year, to the ſaid tribunal ſitting in the hall of juſ- 
tice at Paris, 


The indictment drawn up by the public accuſer 
againſt Mary-Jane Philippon, wife of John-Mary Ro- 


4 


land, aged thirty-nine years, born at Paris, and dwelling 
there, in the rue de la harpe, of which the tenor is as 
hereafter followeth : 

Antony-Quintin Fouquier- T. 7 ville, public accuſer of the 
extraordinary criminal and revolutionary tribunal, eſta- 
bliſhed at Paris, by a decree of the national convention, 
of the 1oth of March, the ſecond year of the republic, 
without any appeal to the tribunal of annulment, in 
virtue of the power to him given by the ſecond article 
of another decree of the convention of the 5th of April 
following, importing that the public accuſer of the ſaid tri- 
bunal is authoriſed to arreſt, proſecute, and bring to 
Judgment, on the denunciation of the conſtituted authori- 

ties and of citizens, 

Snxwrrz that the ſword of the law has andy 
ſtruck ſeveral principal chiefs of the conſpiracy which 
exiſted againſt the liberty and ſafety of the French peo- 
ple; but a great number of authors and accomplices of 
this conſpiracy ſtill exiſt, and as yet have found means, 
by a cowardly flight, to avoid the juſt puniſhment due 
to their crimes: of this number is Roland, ex-minifter 
of the home department, the. principal agent of the con- 
ſpirators. The flight of ſome of them did not. put a 
ſtop to the correſpondence kept up between thoſe who 
remained at Paris, as well at liberty as in a ſtate of ar- 
| reſt: they correſponded alſo with thoſe who had taken 
refuge at Caen, and other cities of the republic. Roland 
on leaving Paris left behind him his wife, who, although 
put in confinement in a houſe of arreſt, continued to cor- 
reſpond with the conſpirators who had retired to Caen, 
through the medium of another who remained at Paris. 
That intriguing woman, who is well known to have re- 

ceived, 


3 
ceived, and aſſembled at her houſe the principal chiefs of 
the conſpirators in ſecret councils, of which ſhe was the 
ſoul, received, although in priſon, letters from Barba- 
roux and others of the refugees at Caen; and always 
anſwered them in terms favourable to the conſpiracy. 
Of this correſpondence the proof exiſts, iſtly, in a letter 
dated from Evreux, the 13th of June laſt, written by 
Barbaroux to Lauze Duperret, in which he ſays: Do 
ce not forget the worthy citizenneſs Roland, and try to 
ce give her ſome conſolation in her priſon, by convey- 
© ing to her the good news, &c.” 2dly, in another 
letter, dated the 15th of the ſaid month of June, from 
the ſame to the ſame, in which are the following paſ- 
ſages. © You have no doubt executed my commiſſion 
cc in regard to Madame Roland, by trying to convey to 
ce her ſome little conſolation. Make an effort to ſee 
cc her, and tell her, that the zwenty-!wo proſcribed, 
and all honeſt men, ſhare in her afflictions, &c. Here- 
with you will receive a letter which we have written 
to that worthy woman. I need not ſay that you alone 
ce can execute this important commiſſion ; ſhe muſt at 
c all events try to get out of her priſon, and into ſome 
« place of ſafety, &c.“ gdly, In a letter written by 
Lauze Duperret to the faid wife of Roland, in which 
he fays; © I have kept for ſeveral days three letters 
« which Barbaroux and Buzot incloſed to me, without 
* having it in my power to convey them to you ; and 
cc what is ſtill more unfortunate, is, that at the moment 
ce when I might avail myſelf of the means you afford 
te me, the thing is become impoſſible, ſeeing that they 
* are in the r of Petion, to whom I thought it ad- 


6 "oe to deliver them, thinking that he had ir more 
cc in 


Tt wo 
e in his power to forward them Wan any body elſe, 
e and who et off without being able to do fo. I ſhall 
ce this very day give notice of it to thoſe citizens to 
t whom I am going to write by a ſafe hand, and ſhall 
ec inform them that I have it now in my power to 
« execute their commands with more punctuality, &c.” 
Athly. In a note dated the 24th of June, written by the 
above wife of Roland to Duperret, in which ſhe acquaints 
him that ſhe has been releaſed from the abbey ; that ſhe 
thought ſhe was going to return home; but that before 
ſhe reached it ſhe was taken up and conducted to Sainte 
Pelagie. 5thly, and laſtly, in three other letters written 
by her in like manner to Lauze Duperret ; the firſt 
dated Junò 6, the ſecond without date, and the third of 
the date of June 24, In the ſecond ſhe ſays: © The ac- 
ce counts I receive from my friends are the only pleaſure 
ce | am ſenſible of: you have helped to procure me that 
ce pleaſure : tell them that my confidence in their courage 
« and the knowledge of what they are capable of doing 
< for liberty, ſtands me in the ſtead of every thing, and 
« conſoles me in all my misfortunes; tell them that my 
te eſteem, my attachment, and my good wiſhes, will follow 
« them wherever they go. Barbaroux's one bill gave 
&« me great pleaſure,” & . | 
After the contents of the ſaid why there can 8. no 
doubt that the above wife of Roland was one of the 
principal agents and abettors of the conſpiracy, 
Theſe things conſidered, the public accuſer has drawn 
up the preſent indictment againſt Mary-Jane Philipon, 
the wife of Roland, heretofore miniſter of the home de- 
partment, for having wickedly, and deſignedly, aided and 
| * in the conſpiracy which exiſted againſt the unity 
„ 
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and indiviſibility of the republic, againſt the liberty and 
ſafety of the French people, by aſſembling at her houſe, 
in ſecret council, the principal chiefs of this conſpiracy, 
and by keeping up correſpondencies wakes to facilitate 
their liberticide projects. ; 

W herefore the public accuſer demands, that a record be 
made, by the tribunal aſſembled, of the accuſation 
brought by him againſt Mary-Jane Philipon, the wife of 
Roland; and that in conſequence he be ordered with his 
beſt- ſpeed, and by a ſerjeant ( huiſſier) of the tribunal, 
bearer of the warrant, to take the ſaid Mary-Jane Roland, 
wife of Roland, into cuſtody, and to lodge her in the houſe 
of arreſt of the Conciergerie at Paris, there to remain as in 


a houſe of juſtice ; as alſo that the ſaid warrant b notified 
to the accuſed, and the tribunal of Paris. | 
Done, in the cabinet of the public accuſer, this ſe 


teenth Brumaire, in the ſecond year of the F rench repub- 
lic, one and indiviſible. | 


(Signed) -. K. Q. Fovayis. 


The warrant iflued againſt her by the tribunal, and the 
minutes of the delivery of her perſon in the houſe of juſ- 
ſtice of the Conciergerie, as alſo the declaration of the jury 
of judgments, -importing : 

That there has exiſted a horrible enden againſt 
the unity and indiviſibility of the republic, the _— and 
ſafety of the French people. 

That Mary-Jane Philipon, wife of John-Mary 
R and, is convicted of being one of the abettors or ac- 
complices of that, conſpiration. _ 

The tribunal, after having heard the public accuſer 
deliver his reaſons concerning the application of the law, 


condemns - 


WW... 2 
condemns Mary-Jane Philipon, wife of Johri-Mary 
Roland, ex-miniſter, to the puniſhment of death, in con- 
formity with the law of the fixteenth December, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety-two, which has been 
read, and which is conceived in theſe terms: 

.« The National Convention decrees, that whoever 
ſhall propoſe or attempt to deſtroy the unity of the French 
republic, or to detach its integral parts to unite them to a 
foreign territory, ſhall be puniſhed with death.“ 

Declares the property of the ſaid wife of Roland confiſ- 
cated to the profit of the nation, in conformity with the 
law of the 1oth of March laſt, which has been read, and 
which is conceived in theſe terms: The property of thoſe 
who ſhall be condemned to the puniſhment of death, ſhall 
be confiſcated to the profit of the republic : a proviſion 
ſhall be made for the widows and children who have no 
property of their own.” 

Orders the public accuſer to ſee that the preſent ſen- 
| tence be put in execution, within twenty-four hours, upon 


the public ſquare of the Revolution of this city, and to be 


printed and poſted up throughout the whole extent of 
_ the republic, wherever need may be. 

Done, and pronounced in open court, the eighteenth of 
the month Brumaire, the ſecond year of the French re- 
public; where were preſent citizens Renẽ-Francis Dumas, 
vice-preſident, performing the functions of preſident ; Ga- 
briel Deliegé, Francis-Joſeph Deniſot, and Peter-Noel 
Subleyras, judges; who have ſigned the minutes with 
Wolff, clerk of the court. 

Collated. N 

A true copy, delivered by the underſigned. | 


| A ſecretary ( Greffier ). 
Such 
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Such was the ſentence that ſent to the ſcaffold, at 
thirty-nine years of age, a woman, whoſe energetic diſpo- 
ſition, feeling heart, and cultivated mind, rendered her 
the delight and admiration of all who knew her. Her 
death reflects equal glory upon her ſex, and cigars upon 
her executioners. 

It does not belong to me to draw her character: her 
_ writings ſpeak ; her conduct bears witneſs in her favour ; 

and hiſtory will ſome day or other revenge the injuſtice 

of her contemporaries. 
This ſentence was preceded, for form's ſake, and ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of that horrible tribunal, by a 
mock trial (dẽbats), in which citizeneſs Roland was not 
allowed to ſpeak, and in which hired ruffians vomited 
forth the moſt palpable calumnies before other ruffians, 
the execrable tools of Robeſpierre, ſo unworthily ho- 
noured with the title of judges and jurors. I have not 
been able to procure the proceedings, which, as every 
body knows, muſt not be taken down in writing: but I 
know that only one perſon paid a tribute to truth, and. 
that he was ſome time after ſent on that account to the 
ſcaffold. I mean the worthy Lecocq, who for eight months 
only had lived with Roland as a ſervant, and whoſe ex- 
cellent qualities rendered him worthy of a better fate. 

Citizenneſs Roland did not deceive the expectation of 
her friends. She went to the ſcaffold with all the calmneſs 
of a great mind, ſuperior to the idea of death, and poſ- 
ſeſſing ſufficient powers to overcome our natural horror 
of diſſolution. To exhibit a picture of her laſt moments, 
I cannot do better than borrow the elegant and impreſſive 
pen of Roiuffe., The following is the account he gives of 
them. I in his work, intituled Memcires d'un detenu, pour 


ſeruir 


\ 
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a Phiſtoire de la tyrannie de Robe ere! ; a work 


which will furniſh hiſtory with more than one trait, and 
which will never be read without emotion, | 


dc The blood of the twenty-two was ſtill warm when 


cCitizenneſs Roland was brought to the Conciergerie. Well 


aware of the fate that awaited her, her peace of mind con- 
tinued undiſturbed. Though paſt the prime of life, ſhe 
was ſtill a charming woman: ſhe was tall and of elegant 
make; and her countenance was expreſſive; but her miſ- 
fortunes and a long confinement had left traces of melan- 
choly upon her face, which tempered its natural vivacity. 
She had the ſoul of a republican in a body made up of 
graces, and faſhioned by a certain courtly ſtyle of polite- 
neſs. Something more than is generally found in the eyes 

of women beamed from hers, which were large, black, 
and full of ſoftneſs and expreſſion. She often ſpoke to me 
at the-grate with the freedom and energy of a great man, 
This republican language, from the mouth of a pretty 
French woman, for whom the ſcaffold was getting ready, 
was one of the miracles of the revolution to which we were 
not yet, accuſtomed. We all ſtood liſtening round her, 
in a kind of admiration and aſtoniſhment. Her converſa- 
tion was ſerious without being frigid; and ſhe expreſſed 
herſelf with a choice of words, a harmony, and a cadence, 
that made of her language a kind of muſic with which the 
ear was never ſatisfied. She always ſpoke of the members, 
who had juſt been put to death, with reſpe&; but ſhe 
ſpoke of them at the ſame time without feminine pity, and 
even reproached them with not having adopted meaſures 
ſufficiently energetic. She generally ſtyled them our 
friends, and often ſent for Clavieres to converſe with him. 
Sometimes her ſex would recover the aſcendancy y and it 
was 


Cas 


was eaſy to ſee, that the recollection of her daughter and 
her huſband had drawn tears from her eyes. This mix- 
ture of natural ſoftneſs, and of fortitude, rendered her only 
the more intereſting. The woman, who waited upon her, 
ſaid to me one day, Before you ſhe calls up all ber courage; 
but in her oum room ſhe ſometimes Hand; for three hours, leaning 
againſt ber window, and weeping.” The day ſhe was ſent 
for to be examined, we ſaw her paſs with her uſual firm- 
neſs; but when ſhe returned the tears were gliſtening in 
her eyes: ſhe had been treated with ſo much harſhneſs, 
and queſtions ſo injurious to her honour had been aſked 
her, that her tears and her indignation had burſt forth 
together. A mercenary pedant coldly inſulted this wo- 
man, celebrated for the excellence of her underſtanding, 
and who, at the bar of the National Convention, had 
reduced her enemies to ſilence, and forced them to admire 
the eaſy graces of her eloquence. She remained eight days 
at the Cunciergerie; and in that ſhort time rendered herſelf 
dear to all the priſoners, who ſincerely deplored her fate. 
The day when ſhe was condemned, ſhe was neatly 
dreſſed in white; and her long black hair flowed looſely 
to her waiſt, She would have moved the moſt ſavage 
heart, but thoſe monſters had no heart at all. Her dreſs, 
however, was not meant to excite pity ; but was choſen as 
a ſymbol of the purity of her mind. After her condemna- 
tion, ſhe paſſed through the wicket with a quick ſtep, be- 
| ſpeaking ſomething like joy; and indicated, by an expreſſive 
geſture, that ſhe was condemned to die. She had, for the 
companion of her misfortune, a man whoſe fortitude was 
not equal to her own, but whom ſhe found means to in- 
ſpire with gaiety, ſo cheering and ſo real, that it ſeveral | 
times brought a ſmile _ his face. | EE 
Pane II. L . 


„ 
At the place of execution, ſhe bowed down before the 
ſtatue of Liberty, and pronounced theſe memorable 
words: ne _ —_ crimes are ns in * 

name * 

She 8 ſaid, ls 12 huſband a not 8 . 
add ſoon aſter we learned in our dungeons, that the virtu= 
ous Roland had killed himſelf upon the highway, thereby 
indicating his wiſh to die enn in 8 to cou- 
rigeous hoſpitality. 

My heart, though ſuffering ſo many cruel torments in 
that horrible abode, felt no pang more ſeverely than the 
one occaſioned by the death of this celebrated woman, — 
HM he remembrance of her murder, added to that of my 
unfortunate friends, will make my mind a prey to incon- 
ſolable ſorrow to the laſt period of my exiſtence. 
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SUPPLEMENTS. 


The 3 of Citizenneſs Roland at * Abbey, taken 
from Dulaure's paper called the T bermometre au four, of 
de 2 U and 224 Fine, 1793. 


1 confider it as an indiſpenſable duty, whatever may be 
the prejudices of the public, to afford to perſons accuſed” 
the means of making known their juſtification, This it is 
that induces me to publiſh the examination of citizenneſs- 
Roland. None but cowards, and men ftrangers to all 
equity, can blatne this conduct. Dl aun. 

The 12th of June, Louvet, an adminiſtrator of "We 
police, repaired” to the Abbey to examine citizenneſs 
Roland, l 

Queſtiom Are you not acquainted with the Mi | 
which agitated the republic during and after the admini- 
tration of citizen Roland, your huſband ?. + 

Auſier. Theſe things were known to me, in like man- 
ner as to every one elſe, * ann en en and che OP! 
papers. 

Obſerved. That this negative manner of an a 
queſtion is not ſatisfactory, newſpapers not giving that 
intimate Knowledge 3 1 n have bad bon PRI) 
affairs. 

| Anſwer, 1 was not bound to acquire any koch N 
ledge, ſince as a woman I had no buſineſs to incerfere 1 . 
n. 


ee. Had you no knowledge of a ban for a ede 


| This piece W was inſerted in the part of the Hiſtorical 
Memoirs which was burnt, . It has been ought proper to give it 
here : by way of ſupplement, 


La rative 


2 60 . 
rative republic, and for detaching the departments from 
Paris ? | 3 
Aner- I never heard of any ſuch ws I can fay, 
on the contrary, that Roland, and all the perſons I was 
in the habit of ſeeing, conſtantly ſpoke in my preſence 
of the expediency of maintaining the unity of the re- 
public, as tending to give it greater force; of the conſe- 
quent neceſſity of preſerving an equilibrium between all 
the departments; of their wiſh. that Paris might do 
nothing to excite the jealouſy of the reſt; and of their 
deſire to ſee jupice and liberty prevail throughout F trance, 
and to concur in the maintenance of the ſame. . | 


Oger ved. That if thoſe perſons ſpoke of „abe and 


liberty without mi, their principles were repre- 
henſible. 


Auſtver. In my opinion, 25 A . 


ſons in queſtion, raren is the nnn ene of | 


juſtice and liberty. T 


- Queſtion. Who were the benen that compoſed Ro- 
land's ſociety and yours? 0 
Anſiwer. His old fiend and thoſe with whom he had 
buſineſs to tranſact, 657 
Other ved. That it att de & peaks; to ris the 
names of the citizens and citizenneſſes, with whom bin was 
in the greateſt habits of intimacy. 


_ Aufager. Thoſe with whom I was moſt intimate are 


generally. known, and moſt aſluredly nobody came to my 


houſe in ſecret. 


Oer ved. That I could certainly name: choſe — : 


the moſt frequently viſited the mater and formed his 
Private parties. | 


= 


© we a man in office, Roland. ſometimes re- 


8 lh 8 | ceived 


* ©; 
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eeived a hundred perſons in a day, not one of whom I 
ſaw. As to myſelf, I never had any extenſive circle of 
viſitors ; but ſometimes gave a dinner to my huſband's 
colleagues, and to the mw. with whom they v were r 
way connected. 

Queſtion. Had you no e of writings fors to 
| the departments to provoke them to riſe againſt Paris 5 

_ Aufwwer. I never heard of any ſuch thing. 

Ozjerved. That Roland while miniſter had 3 
ſet up offices of public opinion in the departments, and 
chat it appeared that ſums of money were er n 1 
that purpoſe/ 

_ Hufwer. The firſt part of the a pan 8 to 
me abſolutely deſtitute of foundation. As to the, ſecond, 
every body knows that the miniſter of the home depart- 
ment was allowed a ſum of money to diſperſe uſeful 
writings ; 1 and as Roland has given in his accounts, 
it is ny to ſee what writings were ſent to the de- 

Queſtion. 0 an you not name thoſe writings ? Tou muſt 
certainly know what they were. 
Anſwer. The accounts being public, and having bees. 
ak up, any one may recur to them for a more ex- 
act liſt of thoſe writings than J am able to give. As to 
their contents, it belongs to the public, and not to me, to 
decide upon their merit. | 
 Odferved. That Roland could not have given in his 

accounts, ſince he ſo earneſtly ſolicited 8 to * 
ſo, when deſirous of leaving Paris. 

Anſtwer. Not wiſhing to ſuppoſe that the padde who 
examines me has any bad intention, I can only attribute 
the preſent obſervation to an extreme ignorance of facts. 

Roland 


| + ( 150 5 
| Roland not only delivered a monthly account to the 
convention, but on going out of office, gave in a gene- 
ral account, in which every thing was detailed in the 
moſt particular manner. What he ſolicited was the 
paſſing of theſe accounts, that is to ſay, their inveſtiga- 
tion by the commiſſioners" of the convention, and ſuch a 
report of them to that afſembly as they might appear to 
\ deſerve. The committee of public accounts in con- 
— impoſed this tafk upon ſeveral of its members. 
I added; that I knew that they had come repeatedly 
to the hotel of the home department; "that they had 
there examined the minutes and vouchers, that they had 
been 'edified; as they needs muſt, by che adminiftration 
of a man whoſe integrity and courage would long be the 
theme of praiſe; that it was Roland's moſt earneſt de- 
fire, as well as mine, that the commiſſioners Thould 
make their report, and that 1 begged all good citizens Sto 
Join me in my endeavours to obtain it. 8 
[IL was interrupted in this anſwer: it was d too 
long; and I was accuſed of being acrimonious. ob- 
ſerved, that I availed myſelf of my rights, and that there 
was no acrimony in informing thoſe, who were ignorant 
of Roland's having gin in his men. chat he ud 
done ſo long ago.] | ny 


- Queſtion. Among your acquainanes was - here no 
friend of Dumouriez? 

' Anſwer. There was nobody 1 intimate with i to che 
beſt of my knowledge, n oſt ky was in Nos ** 
of ſeeing. 5 

© Dueftion.. Have you had no connexion” w ich traitors? 

Anſwer. All the perſons I was acquainted with, were 
%% ada omen: J 


„ 
ſo noted for their patriotiſm, that it was impoſſible 
even to ſuſpect them of any intercourſe with traitors, 

Queſtion. Do you know where your huſband is ? 

Anſtwer. I do not. 

Queſtion. Were you not privy to a plan for Ging 
the popular ſocieties ? 

Anſwer. Nobody 1 in my preſence ever diſcloſed ſuch a 
plan, or opinions tending that way. 

Here, after a confinement of twelve days, for which 
no motive had been aſſigned, ended my examination, 
without my being told of what I was accuſed or ſuſ- 
pected, and conſequently without my knowing as to what 
facts I was to be queſtioned. 

Confident that I had nothing to loſe by telling the 
truth concerning my ſentiments, and concerning all the 
perſons with whom I had been acquainted, I neglected to 
avail myſelf of my rights, and gave a plain and direct 
anſwer to every thing that was alked. 

The examination was upon two ſheets of paper: my 
ſignature was required at the end only. I demanded a a 
copy, and was promiſed it on the next day: nine are 
however paſſed away, and I have not received it, al- 
though I have ſent to aſk for it four ſeveral times. 
But, on leaving the adminiſtrator, I committed to paper 
all that had paſſed; I am ſure that I have exactly re- 
lated every thing that was ſaid; and I ſign Roland, formerly 
I 


End of the Supplement to the Second Part, 
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CITIZENESS ROLAND, 


WIFE OF THE MINISTER OF THE HOME DEPARTMENT : 
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A COLLECTION Or PIECES 


WRITTEN BY HERDURING HER CONFINEMENT IN THE 
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Publifhed for the Benefit of her only Daughter, deprived of the Fortune 

E her Parents, whoſe Property is flill in Sequeſtration. 
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PART III. 
TRANSLATED from the FRENCH. 


May my laſt letter to my daughter fix her attention to that object, which 


appears to be her eſſential duty; and may the remembrance of her mo- 


ther attach her for ever to thoſe e which afford conſolation for every 
thing that can befal us. 


Extracted from the piece entitled My lt Thoughts, in Part II. 
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SECTION I. 


Priſon of St. ne. 
| Aug. 9, 1793. 

a E Ste of. an artiſt, the wiſe: of a man 
of letters (who, become a miniſter; remained lan 
honeſt man), now a priſoner, deſtined perhaps to a 
violent and unexpected death, I have been ac- 
quainted with happineſs and adverſity, I have ſeen 
glory at hand, and I have experienced injuſtiee. 
Born in an obſcure ſtation, but of honeſt parents; 
I ſpent my youth"in' the lap of the fine arts, feaſt- 
ing on the charms of ſtudy, ignorant of all ſuperi- 

ority but chat of merit, alk eee but that of 
virtue. , 69 an yo. 
- Arrived At years of e it I loſt all hopes f 

that fortune, which might have placed me in 4 
condition ſuitable to the education I Had received. 


A marriage with a man of 8 uppCAred 
PARTY III. 


1: 


to compentare this loſs; it — for me new 
misfortunes. 

A gentle diſpoſition, a ſtrong mind, a ſolid un- 
derſtanding, an extremely affectionate heart, and 
an exterior which announced theſe qualities, ren- 
dered me dear to thoſe by whom I was known. 
The ſituation into which I have been thrown has 
created me enemies; perſonally I have had none: by 
thoſe who have ſpoken the moſt ill of me I have 
never been ſeen. 

So true is it that things are --ravely' what they 
appear to be, that the periods of my life in which 
I have taſted moſt pleaſure, or experienced moſt 
vexation, were thoſe which appeared to others the 
very reverſe: the ſolution is, that happineſs de- 
pends on the affections more than on events. 

I purpoſe to employ the leiſure of my captivity 
in retracing what has happened to me from my 
tendereſt infancy to the preſent moment. Thus to 
tread over again all the ſteps of our career, is to 
live a fecond time; and what, in the gloom of a 
prifon, can we do better than to tranſport elſewhere 
our exiſtence by pleaſing” fictiona, or the recollec- 
tipn of intereſting occurrence? 

If. experience be lefs. acquired by aging, than | 
by reflecting on what we fee and on what we do, 
mine will be greatly OO by * preſet 

undertaking. | 
Public affairs, and my own private Mmm. 


have ended me ſufficient matter for thinking, 
5 and 
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and ſubjects enough for my pen, during the two 
months of my impriſonment, without obliging me 
to have recourſe to diſtant times. Accordingly, 
the firſt five weeks were dedicated to Htorical Me- 
moirs, which formed perhaps no unintereſting eol · 
lection. They have juſt been deſtroyed. I have 
felt all the bitterneſs of this loſs, which I ſhall 
never repair. But I ſhould deſpiſe myſelf, could 
I ſuffer my mind to fink under any thing that 
might occur. In all the troubles I have experi- 
_ enced, the moſt lively impreſſion of pain has been 
almoſt immediately accompanied with the ambi« 
tion of oppoſing my ſtrength to the evil, and of 
ſurmounting it, either by doing good to others, 
or by exalting my own courage. Thus misfor« 
tune may purſue, but cannot overwhelm me; ty- 
rants may perſecute, but never, never ſhall they 
debaſe me. My Hiſtorical Memoirs are gone: I 
am about to write others of a private kind ; and, 
prudently accommodating myſelf to my weakneſs, 
at a moment when my feelings are acute, I ſhall 
talk of myſelf, the better to divert thoſe feelings. 
I ſhall relate the good and the bad with equal 
freedom. He who dares not ſpeak well of him. 
felf is almoſt always a coward, who knows and 
dreads the ill that may be ſaid of him; and he 
who! heſitates to confeſs his faults has neither the 
daringneſs to vindicate, nor the virtue to repair 
them. Thus frank with reſpe& to myſelf, I thall | 
. no reſtraint towards others: father, mother, | 


A 2 , friends, 


: thee colours in which they appeared to me. 
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friends, huſband, I ſhall deſcribe as they are, or in 
While J remained in a quiet and retired ſtation, 
my natural ſenſibility ſo abſorbed my other quali- 
ties, that it alone diſplayed itſelf, or governed them 
all. My firſt objects were to pleaſe and to do good. 
I was alittle like that good Mr. de Gourville, of 
whom Madam de Sevigne ſaid, that the love of 


his neighbour cut off half his words; and I me- 


rited what St. Lette ſaid of me, that with wit to 


ow” 


point an epigram I never ſuffered one to eſcape 
f, 3-7 - 4 et ri | 

0 Since the energy of my character has been unfold- 
ed by circumſtances, by political and other ſtorms, 


my frankneſs ſtands foremoſt, without conſidering 


too nicely the little ſcratches it may give in its 


Way. Still I deal not in epigrams; they imply 


the taking a pleaſure in the wounds inflicted by 


fatire; and J find no amuſement in killing flies. 
But I love to do juſtice by the utterance of truths, 
and I refrain not from the moſt ſevere, in preſence 


of the parties concerned, without ſuffering myſelf 


to be alarmed, or moved, or angry, whatever ny 
nm effect. rub of vw $3 rac 


Gatien Phlipon, my ds was: 150 proſeſſon a an 
ee he alſo cultivated painting, and applied 


himfelf to that in enamel, leſs from taſte than ex- 
Pectation of profit: but the fire, which it is neceſ- 


ſary td employ in enamelling, agreeing neither with 


hie * nor his ene, he was obliged to 
eee 8 - relinquiſh 
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relinquiſh this occupation, He confined Himſelf 


therefore to the firſt, the profits of which were 


moderate. But, though he was induſtrious, though 
the times were favourable to the exerciſe of his 
art, though he had much buſineſs, and employed 
a conſiderable number of workmen, a deſire to 
make a more ſpeedy fortune led him to trade. 
He purchaſed diamonds, and other jewels, or took 
them in pay from the tradeſmen who employed. 
him, to ſell them. again as opportunity. offered. 
I mention this circumſtance, - becauſe I have ob. 
ſerved that ambition is generally fatal in all claſſes 
of men; for the few who are ſo ſucceſsful as to be 
raiſed by it, multitudes become its victims. The 
example. of my father will afford me more than 
one application of this maxim. His art was ſuffi- 
cient to procure him a comfortable ſubſiſtence; - 
he ſought to become rich, and he ended with be- 
* ruined. | 
Strong and healthy, a 100 vain, hs 1 his 
* and was fond of dreſs. Without learning, 
he had that degree of taſte and knowledge which 
the fine arts give ſuperficially, in whatever branch 
they are practiſed. Thus, notwithſtanding his re- 


gard for wealth and whatever could procure it, .he 


trafficked with tradeſmen, but was intimate only 
with artiſts, painters, and ſculptors. He led a very 
regular life while his ambition was not unbounded; 
or had experienced no diſappointments. He could 

Not tbe ſaid to be a virtuous man, but he had a great 
xd a3 deal 


. 


deal of what is called honour. He would have no 


objection ta the receiving for a thing more than it 
was, worth, but he would have killed himſelf rather 
than not pay the ire price of what he had 
purchaſed. —© 

Margaret Bimont, his wife, 3 3 as 2 
dower, very little money, but a heavenly mind, and 
a moſt enchanting countenance, The eldeft of ſix 
children, to whom ſhe had been a ſecond mother, 
ſhe married at ſix and twenty, only to reſign her 


| place to her ſiſters. Her affectionate heart and 

eaptivating mind ought to have procured her an 
union with a man of delicate feelings and an en- 
ligbtened underſtanding ; but her parents propoſed 
to ber an honeſt man, whoſe talents inſured a ſub- 
ſiſtence, and her reaſon accepted him. Inſtead. of 
happineſs, which ſhe could not expect, ſhe felt that 


ſhe ſhould; be able to ſubſtitute domeſtic quiet in 
its ſtead. It is a proof of wiſdom to be able to 


.  eontraft our deſires: enjoyments are. always more 
rare than 1 is imagined ; but virtue never wants con- 


- I was: their ſecend child. My father and mother 


4 had ſeven; but the reſt died at nurſe, or from ac- 
_ cidents at coming into the world; and my mother 
ſiometimes repeated with pleaſure, that I was the 
only one with whom ſhe had experienced no diſ- 


aſtenz for her delivery had been as happy as her 


;  pragnancy: it ſoemed as if I had contributed to 


An 
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An aunt of my father ſelected for me, in the 
- neighbourhood. of Arpajon, where ſhe frequently 
went in ſummer, a healthy and well-diſpoſed nurſe, 
much eſteemed in the place, particularly becauſe 
the brutality of her huſband rendered her unhappy, 
' without its corrupting her diſpoſition or altering 
her conduct. Madam Beſnard, my great aunt, had 
no child; her huſband was my godfather; they both 
conſidered me as their own daughter. Their atten- 
tions to me have never flackened; they are ſtill 
alive, and in the decline of their age are over- 
| whelmed with ſorrow, lamenting the fate of their 
darling niece, in whom they had placed their hopes 
and their glory. Reſpectable old pair, be com- 


forted: it is given to few to run their career in that 


filence and tranquillity which have attended you. 
IJ am not unequal to the misfortunes that aſſail me, 
and I ſhall never ceaſe to honour your virtues. - 
Ihe vigilance of my nurſe was encouraged or re- 
compenſed by my good relations; her zeal and ſuc- 
ceſs procured her the friendſhip of my whole family. 
As long as ſhe lived, ſhe never ſpent two years with- 
out coming to Paris to ſee me. When ſhe heard 
that a cruel death had deprived me of my mother, 
ſhe immediately haſtened to me. I ſtill recolle& 
her appearance: I was confined to my bed with 
affliction : her preſence recalling too forcibly to my. 
mind a recent calamity, the firſt I had experienced; 
I fell into convulſions that terrified her. She'with- 
drew; I ſaw her no more: ſhe died ſoon after.. Þ 
3 a 4 | remember 
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remember viſiting her at the cottage in which ſhe 
ſuckled me. I liſtened with emotion to the tales 
which her good- natured ſimplicity took pleaſure 
in relating, as ſhe. pointed out the places I had 
preferred, and repeated the tricks I had played her, 
with the gaiety of which ſhe was ſtill entertained. 
At two years of age I was brought home to my fa- 


| ther's. I have frequently been told of the ſurprize I 


teſtified at ſeeing the lamps lighted in the ſtreets in 
the evening, at which 1 exclaimed, © What charm- 
ing bottles!“ of my repugnance to make uſe of what 


is called a pot- de chambre, for a purpoſe for which the 


corner of the garden had always ſerved me; and 


5 | of the air of ridicule with which I pointed to the 
| falad-diſhes and ſoup plates, aſking if they too were 


made for the ſame uſe. Theſe little anecdotes, and 


others of equal importance, intereſting to nurſes, 


and fit only to be related to uncles and aunts, ſhould 


be paſſed over in ſilence. It will not be expected 


of me to depict here a little brunette, two years 


old, whoſe dark hair played gracefully on a face 
animated with a glowing complexion, and which 


breathcd the happineſs of that age, of which it had 
all the health. I know a better moment for draw- 


ing my portrait, and 1 am not ſo little dexterous as 
to anticipate it. . | 


The diſcretion, and other ene 8 of : 
my mother, ſoon gave her an aſcendancy over my 
mild and affectionate diſpoſition, which ſhe never 


exployed but for my. 2 So great was this, 


aſcendancy, 


1 
aſcendancy, that, in thoſe little diſputes, unavoid- 
able between authoritative reaſon and reſiſting in- 
fancy, ſhe found it neceſſary to inflict no other 
puniſhment than gravely calling me Mademoiſelle, and 
fixing on me an eye of reproof. I till recollect the 
impreſſion made upon me by her look, uſually ſo 
affectionate; I hear, with a kind of trembling, this 
word Mademoiſel/e ſubſtituted, with ſolemn and heart- 
rending dignity, for the pleaſing name of chi! d, or 


the elegant appellation of Manon. Yes, Manon: for 8 


ſo I was called. I ſympathiſe with the lovers of 
romance. Certainly the name is not noble; ir ill 
ſuits a heroine of the elevared claſs: nevertheleſs, 
it was mine; and, as I am writing a hiſtory, I can- 
not diſguiſe it. The moſt delicate, however, would 
have been reconciled to the name, had they heard 
it pronounced by my mother, and ſeen the object 
to which it was addreſſed. ' What expreſſion could 
want elegance, when ſhe accompanied it with her 


enchanting tone? And when her affectionate voice 


penetrated my heatt, did it not teach me to reſem- 
ble her? . 85 
Lively, without being turbulent or troubleſome 
and naturally ſtudious, I required only to be em- 
ployed, and readily ſeized every idea that was of- 
fered me. This diſpoſition was turned to ſo good 
account, that I never remember having been taught 
to read. I have heard that at four years old the 
buſineſs, ſo to ſpeak, was completed, and that, after 
that period, all that was neceſſary was to provide 
7 me 
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nie with books. Whatever were put into my 
hands, or I could any where meet with, engroſſed 
. all my attention, and nothing could divert me from 
them but a noſegay. The ſight of a flower pleaſes 
my imagination, and flatters my ſenſcs to an inex- 
preſſible degree; it awakens to luxury the ſenti- 
ment of my exiſtence. Under the tranquil ſhelter 
of my paternal roof, I was happy from my infancy 
with flowers and books: in the narrow confines of 
a 8 priſon, amidſt the chains impoſed by the moſt re- 
volting tyranny, I have the ſame ſentiment, and [ 
| forget the injuſtice of men, their follies, and my ca- 
. with books and flowers. 

It was too excellent an opportunity of teaching 
me the Old and New Teſtaments, and the ſmall and 
large Catechiſms, to be neglected. I learned every 
thing it was thought proper to give me, and I 
' ſhould have repeated the Koran had [| been taught 
to read it. I remember a painter of the name of 
Guibol, ſince ſettled at Studgard, and who a few 
years ago wrote an culogy of Pouſſin, which ob- 
tained the prize from the academy of Rouen, who 
frequently came to my father's. He was a pleaſant 
fellow, who told me many an old wife's tale, which 
I have not forgotten, and by which I was exceed- 
mn amuſed ; nor was he leſs diverted in making 
me diſplay in my turn my ſlender ſtock of knowledge. 
I think I fee him now, with his whimſical face, ſit- 
ting in an armed chair, taking me between his 
© knees on which I reſted my elbows, and deſiring 
. me 
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me to repeat Sr. Athanaſins's creed; then rewarding 


my compliance with the ſtory of Tanger, whoſe noſe 


was ſo long, that he was obliged, when he walked, 


to twiſt it round his arm : more abſurd contraſts 
than this might be made. 


When ſeven years old, I was ſent every Sunday to | 


the pariſh church, to attend cazechiſn, as it is called, 

in order to prepare me for confirmation. From the 
preſent courſe of things, they who read this paſ- 
fage, may perhaps aſk what that was. I will inform 
them. In the corner of a church, chapel, or other 
place of devotion, a few rows of chairs or benches, 
extending to a Certain length, were placed oppoſite 
to each other. A tolerable opening was reſerved 
in the middle, in which was a ſeat higher than the 
reſt. This was the curale chair of the young 
- prieſt, whoſe office it was to inflruct the children 
that attended. They were made to repeat by heart 


the epiſtle and goſpel for the day, the collect, and 


' ſuch portion of the catechiſm as was appointed. for 
the week's taſk. When the children were nume- 
© rous the catechiſing prieſt had a little clerk who 
heard them repeat, while the maſter reſerved the 


fundamental queſtions to himſelf. In ſome pa- 
riſhes the children of both ſexes attended together, 


ranged only on different forms, but in pariſhes in 
general they attended ſeparately. The pious ma- 
trons to whom the children belonged, always greedy 
of the bread of the word, however coarſely pre- 
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cording to their ages, as well as at the preparation 
for being confirmed, and receiving the firſt commu- 
nion. The zealous paſtors alſo occaſionally made 
their appearance amidſt their young flock, who 
were taught to riſe reſpectfully at their approach. 

They put a few queſtions to the moſt promiſing, in 
order to aſcertain how far they had profited by 
their leſſons. The mothers of. thoſe who were in- 
terrogated, were elated with pride at the diſtinc- 
tion, and the paſtors withdrew in the midſt of their 
obeiſances. Mr. Carat, the rector of my pariſh, 
which was St. - Bartholomew, and within the pre- 
cinct of what was then called at Paris 4a Cite, a 
good ſort of man, ſaid to be very learned, though 
he could not deliver two words of common ſenſe 
from the pulpit, in which he was ambitious of ex- 
hibiting himſelf, much in the ſame manner as Mr. 
Garat, miniſter of ſtate, is reputed a man of ability, 
though totally ignorant of his trade Mr. Garat, 
I ſay, my rector, came one day to my catechiſm ; 
and, in order to ſound the depth of my theological 
erudition, and diſplay his own ſagacity, aſked: me 


how many orders of ſpirits there were in the celeſ- 


tial hierarchy. . From the ironical tone and air of 
triumph with which he pur the queſtion, I was per- 
ſuaded that: he expected to puzzle me; and I an- 
ſwered, with a ſmile, that, though many were enu- 
merated in the preface to the Miſſal, I had read in 
other books of nine, and I repeated to him angels, 
 erchange!s, thrones, dominions, &c. Never was rector 
IE 5 | 0 
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ſo ſatisfied with the learning of his neophyte. 
From that moment alſo my reputation was 'eſta- 
bliſhed among the devout matrons. I was accord- 
ingly a choſen veſſel, as will hereafter be ſeen. 
Some perſons will perhaps ſay, that, with my mo- 
ther's good ſenſe, it is aſtoniſhing ſhe ſhould have 
ſent me to theſe catechiſms: but there is a reaſon 
for every thing. My mother had a younger bro- 
ther, an eccleſiaſtic belonging to her pariſh, to 
whoſe care was committed the catechiſm of confirma- 
tion, to uſe the technical term. The preſence of 
his niece was an admirable example, calculated to 
induce. thoſe: who were not of what is called the 
lower order of the people, to ſend their children 
alſo; a circumſtance that could not fail to be pleaſ- 
ing to the rector. I had, beſide, a memory which 
was ſure to ſecure me the firſt rank; and every 
thing combining to ſupport this. ſuperiority, 'my 
parents gratified their vanity, while they appeared 
only to purſue the path of humility. It happened 
that, in the diſtribution of prizes, which took place, 
with no ſmall parade, at the end of the year, I ob- 
tained the firft, without the leaſt partiality being 
ſhown me; and the pariſh officers and clergy 
thought my uncle extremely fortunate; who was on 
this account the more noticed, which was all that 
was neceſſary to prepoſſeſs every beholder: in his 
favour. A handſome perſon, extreme benevolence; 
an eaſy temper, the gentleſt manners, and the ut- 
nile gaiety, attended him to the laſt moment of 


his 
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his life. He died canon of Vincennes, juſt as the 
revolution was about to aboliſh all eccleſiaſtical 
dignities. I conceive myſelf to have loſt in him 
the laſt of my relations on the maternal fide, and 
I cannot recollect a ſingle circumſtance reſpecting 
him without emotion. My eagerneſs to learn, and 
quickneſs of apprehenſion, inſpired him with the 
idea of teaching me Latin. I was delighted; it 
was a feaſt for me to find a new ſubject of ſtudy. 
1 had at home maſters for writing, geography, 
dancing, and mufic ; my father had made me be- 
gin drawing: but in all this there was nothing too 
much. Riſing at five in the morning, when every 
body in the houſe was aſleep, I ſtole ſoftly, in my 
bed-gown, regardleſs of ſhoes or. ſtockings, to 
"a corner of my mother's chamber, where was the 
= table containing my leſſons, which I copied or re- 
| | /peated with ſuch aſſiduity, that my improvement 
= * was. aſtoniſhing. My maſters became the more 
attached to me. They gave me long and intereſt- 
ing taſks, which called forth on my part addi. 
| tional attention. I had not a tutor but what ap- 
| peared as much flattered in teaching me, as I 
| was grateful for being taught; not one who, after 
attending me for a year or two, was not forward to 
ſay, that his inſtructions were unneceſſary, that he 
ougbt no longer to be paid; at the ſame time re- 
queſting permiſſion to viſit my parents occaſionally, 
in order to converſe with me. I ſhall ever honour 
+ "8 Mr. Marchand, who, when 
. I was 
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I was five years old, taught me to write, afterwards 
inſtructed me in geography, and with whom I ſtu- 
died hiſtory. He was a diſcreet, patient, clear-headed, 
and methodical perſonage, to whom I gave the nick. 
name of Mr. Demure. I ſaw him married to a worthy 
woman, a dependant of the family of Neſle. I. 
viſited him in his laſt ſickneſs, a fit of the gour, - 
tranſlated to his cheſt by an injudicious bleeding, 
which occaſioned his death at the age of fifty. I 
was then eightec | 
I have not forgotten my muſic maſter, Cajon, 
a little, lively, talkative being, born at Macon, 
where, when a boy, he had belonged to the choir, 
and was afterwards in turn a ſoldier, a deſerter, a 
capuchin friar, a clerk in a counting houſe, and 
laſtly a vagrant, arriving at Paris with his wife and 
children without a penny in his pocket. Having a 
pleaſant counter voice, rarely to be met with in 
men who have not undergone a certain operation, 
and admirably adapted to the teaching young per- 
ſons to fing, he commenced muſician. Introduced 
to my father, I know not by whom, I was his firſt 
| ſcholar. He beſtowed on me conſiderable pains. 
He frequently borrowed money of my parents, 
which he quickly diſſipated; never returned me a 
collection of leſſons by Bordier, which he gleaned, 
with ſo much art, as to compile from it Elements 
 Aujc, which he publiſhed under his own. name; 
lived in ſtyle, without being rich, and, after fifteen. 
N ended his career with leaving W he 
| had 
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had involved himſelf in debt, and repairing to Ruſ- 
ſia, fince which I have never heard of him. 

Of Mozon, the dancing maſter, an honeſt bey 
ard, frightfully ugly, whoſe wen I think I ſtill ſee 
embelliſhing his right cheek as he inclined his 
pock-fretted and flat-noſed viſage to the left on his 
| Inſtrument, I might relate ſome humorous anecdotes ; 
as well of poor Mignard, my maſter for the guitar, 
a ſort of Spaniſh Coloſſus, whoſe hands reſembled 
thoſe of Eſau, and who, in gravity, ceremoniouſ- 
neſs, and rhodomomade; was inferior to none of 
his countrymen. 

- Thebaſhful Wattin,whoſe ageof fifty years, periwig, 
ſpectacles, and ruby face, ſeemed all in commotion 
as he placed the fingers of his little ſcholar on the 
ſtrings of her fiddle, and taught her to move the 
bow, id not continue long with me: but, to com- 
penſate for this, the reverend father Co/omb, a Bar- 
nabite, formerly a miſſionary, a ſuperior of his 
convent at the age of ſeventy-five, and my mother's 
confeſior, ' ſent to her houſe his baſe-viol, upon 
which he accompanied me himſelf, when he came 
to ſee us, while I played on my guitar. I recol- 
lect the aſtoniſhment I oceaſioned him, when one 
day, taking up his baſe, I played with tolerable 
execution a few airs which I had ſtudied in private. 
Had there been a double baſs in the houſe, 1 would 
have mounted a chair but I would have made ſome- 
ching of it. To avoid anachroniſm, however, it 
muſt be obſerved, that I am here antieipating things, 

and 
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and that Iam nde in my narrative to the period 
only of ſeven years, to which I return. 

I have advanced thus far without noticing the 
influence my father had in my education. It 
was in reality trifling, for he interfered in it but 
little; and it may not be amiſs to relate an occur» 
rence. that induced him to interfere ſtill leſs. 

I was extremely obſtinate; that is to ſay, I did 

not readily conſent to any thing of which I ſaw 
not the reaſon; and when the exerciſe of authority 
alone appeared to me, or I fancied that I perceived 
the dictates of caprice, I could not ſubmit. My , 
mother, penetrating and diſcreet, rightly judged 
that I muſt be governed by reaſon, or drawn dy 
the cords of affection ; and, treating me accord- 
ingly, ſhe experienced no- oppoſition to her will: 
My father, haſty in his manner, iſſued his orders 
imperioufly, and my compliance was reluctant and 
flow, if not wholly refuſed. If, deſpot-like, he 
attempted to puniſh me, his gentle little daughter 
was converted into a lion, On two or three occa- 
ſions that he whipped me, I bit the thigh 2 


which he placed me, and proteſted againſt his ir 

junctions. One day, that I was a little indifpoſed, 

it was thought proper that F ſhould take ſome 

medicine. A draught was brought me; I applied 

it 10 my lips; its fmell made me reject it with 

loathing. - My mother employed her influence 10 

overcome my repugnance ; I was deſirous of obgy- 

ing her; | exerted the ne ee, but every 
Paxr III. B time 


1 


„„ =» 
time the horrid potion approached my noſe, my 
ſenſes revolted, and made me turn aſide my head. 
My mother's patience was exhauſted; I wept both 
for her and for myſelf, and vas ſtill leſs capable of 
complying with her will. My father came: he put 
himſelf into a paſſion, and whipped me; aſcribing 
my reſiſtance to ſtubbornneſs. From that inſtant all 
deſire of obedience vaniſhed, and I declared openly 
my reſolution not to take the medicine. The up- 
roar was violent; threats were repeated; and a 
ſecond whipping followed. I was the more indig- 
nant, and I ſhrieked terribly. 1 lifted my eyes to 
heaven, and prepared myſelf for throw ing away 
the draught they were again preſenting to me. 
My geſtures betrayed me. My father, in a rage, 
threatened to whip me a third time. I feel, while 
I write, this, the revolution and developement of 
fortitude which took place in my mind. My tears 
all at once ceaſed, my ſobbings were at an end. 
| A ſudden calm concentred my faculties into a ſingle 
reſolution. I raiſed myſelf, turned to the bed: ſide, 
leaned my head againſt the wall, lifted up my 
chemiſe, and expoſed myſelf to the rod in ſilence. 
Had my father killed me on the p@, be, nd 
| vet have drawn from me a ſingle ſigh. 

My mother, extremely agitated during his ſcene, 
| ad, need of all her prudence not to increaſe my 
ſather's rage. Having prevailed on him. to quit 

the room, ſhe put me to bed without ſaying a word. 
7 hours, after, ſhe returned, and my: me, 
Ss; 4 411 74 avacth 
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| with tears in her eyes, to occaſion her 0 farther 
vexation, and to take the medicine. I looked ſted- 
faſtly in her face, took the glaſs, and ſwallowed it 


at a draught. In a quarter of an hour, however, 


it was vomited up again, and I was ſeized with a 
violent paroxyſm of fever, which it was neceſſary 
to cure by other means than nauſeous drugs and 


whipping. I was at that time little more than ſix 


years old. 


All the circumſtances of this ſcene are as preſent 
to my mind, all the ſenſations 1 experienced as 
diſtinct to my imagination, as if they had recently 
occurred. I have ſince felt, on ſerious and trying 
occaſions, the ſame inflexible firmneſs; and it would 
at this moment coſt me no more to aſcend undaunt- 
edly the ſcaffold, than it did then to reſign myſelf 
to brutal treatment, which might have Ann but 
could not conquer me. 
From that inſtant my father never laid his hand 
upon me, nor even reprimanded me. He frequently 
careſſed me, taught me to draw, made me a party 


| in his walks, and treated me with a kindneſs that 
rendered him more reſpectable in my eyes, and 
obtained him my entire ſubmiſſion. The ſeventh 


anniverſary of my birth was celebrated as the at- 
tainment of the age of reaſon, when it might be 
expected of me to follow its dictates. This was a 


politic ſort of plea for obſerving towards me a more 


reſpectful treatment, that ſhould give me confidence 
in myſelf without exciting my vanity. My days 
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flowed gently on in domeſtic quiet and activity of 
mind; My mother was almoſt always at home, 
and received but little company. We went out 
but two days in the week; once to viſit the rela- 
tions of my father; and once, which was on Sun 
day; ta ſee my grandmother Bimont, go to church, 
and take a walk. The viſit to my grandmother 
yas always after veſpers. She was a corpulent, but 
handſome woman, who at an carly age had been 
attacked with the palſy, which affected her under- 
ſanding, and. ſhe had gradually declined into a 
ſtate of dotaz Ze, ſpending her days in her eaſy chair, | 


gat the window, er the fire-ſide, according to the 
155 ſeaſon. An old ſervant, who had been forty years 


in the family. had the care of her. This ſervant, 
whaſe name was Mary, regularly upon my akt. 
gave me ſome dainty or other to eat. Sa far it 
was well ; -but when this was gane, I was tired of 
the viſit. - I fought for books; there was none but 
the Pſalter and, for want of better, I have twenty 
times read qver the F rench, and chanted the Latin. 
If I were gay, my grandmother would weep ; if 1- 
fell down, or got © blow, ſhe would burſt into 3 
laugh. This did not pleaſe me. I was told that 
it was the effect of her diſcaſe, but I did not find 
it an that account the leſs mortifying and diſagree · 
able, I could have borne with her laughing at me, 
but her team were always accompanied with crics 


| = at once grievous and imbecil, which inſpired me 


=P ee and terror. The old ſervant indulged 


. her 


| Fas 1 
her garrulity with my mother, who impoſed it upon 
| herſelf as a duty to ſpend two hours with my gramd- 
mother, complaiſantly liſteniag to Mary's fales. 
This was aſſuredly a painful exerciſe of my patienee; 
but I was fain to ſubmit; for one day, when I eried 
for vexation, and begged to go away, my mothef, 
as a puniſhment, ſtaid the whole evening. She did 
not fail, at proper times, to repreſent to me het 
aſſiduity in theſe viſits, as a ſtrict and affecting 
duty which it was honourable in me to participate. 
I know not how fhe managed it, but my heart 
received the leſſon with emotion. When the Abbs 
Bimont happened to be there, it afforded me an 
inexpreſſible joy. This deaf little uncle made me 
dance and ſing and play; but his viſits were ſel- 
dom, as he was maſter of the children of the choir; 
which neceſſatily confined him at heme. This 
brings to my mind one of bis pupils, a lad of a 
prepoſſeſſing countenance, whom he was fond of 
praiſing, as he gave him, he ſaid, little trouble, 
His promiſing talents obtained him, à few years 
after, an exhibition at ſome college, and he became 
an abbs. It was Noel, known at firft by ſome Httle 
_ productions, employed by the minifter Le Brun in 
the diplomatic line, fent laſt year to London, an 
| who is now in Italy | 
My exerciſes occupied my days, which ſeemed 
too ſhorr to me; for I had never finiſhed all that 
I wiſhed. to have accompliſhed. Together with 
the elementary books with which I had been fur- 
B 3 niſhed, 
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ſo that I did not reach the fourth chapter. 


„„ . 
niſhed; T ſoon exhauſted our little library, I de- 
voured every volurhe it contained; and when I 
wanted new books, 1 began the old again. I re- 
member t two folio lives of the ſaints, a bible of 
the ſame: ſize in an old verſion, an old tranſlation 
of Appian' s Civil wars, a deſcription. of Turkey 
written in a. wretched ſtyle, all which I read many 
times over. I alſo found the Comical Romance of 
Scarron; ſome collections of pretended bon mots, 
on which I did. not beſtow a ſecond peruſal; the 
memoirs of the brave de Pontis, which were amuſ- 
ing; thoſe of Mademoiſelle de Montpenfier, whoſe 


pride did not diſpleaſe me; and ſome other obſo- 


lete books; the contents, binding, blots, and moth- 
eaten ſtate of which I ſtill remember. The paſſion 
for learning poſſeſſed me to ſuch a degree, that, 
having fallen upon a treatiſe on the art of heraldry, 
1 ſet myſelf inſtantly to ſtudy it. It had coloured 
plates, with which I was diverted, and I was de- 
' firous of knowing the names of all the little figures 
they contained. I ſoon aſtoniſhed my father with 
the dif] play of my ſcience, by making ſome remarks. 
on a ſeal that was not engraved agreeably to the 
rules of the art. On this ſubje& I became his 


oracle, and I never miſled him. A ſhort treatiſe 
on contracts fell into my hands. This alſo I en- 
dea voured to learn, for | read nothing which I was 


not ambitious of retaining: but it ſoon tired me, 


To 


4 23 1 ] 

To the Bible I was intereſtingly attached, and 1 
Ubricinvually reſorted to it. In our old tranſlations. 
things are expreſſed in their naked plainneſs, without 
the ſmalleſt circumlocution, as in books of anatomy. 
I was ſtruck with certain ſimple expreſſions, which 
have never eſcaped my memory. Hence I derived. 
information not uſually given to girls of my age; 
but it exhibited itſelf to me in no very ſeducing 
light. I had too much exerciſe for my thoughts 
to be inclined to give attention to things of this 
mere material nature, and which appeared to my 
imagination endowed with ſo few attractions. I 
could not, however, help laughing when my grand- 
mama ſpoke to me of little children dug out of 
the parſley-bed; and I told her that my Ave-Mary 


—— ey — 


informed me they came from another place, without 
| troubling my head in what manner they got there. 
In Tummaging the houſe I found a Tource of 
reading which I huſbanded for a conſiderable 
time. What my father called his work-ſhop was 
adjoining to the apartment in which J uſually ſar; 
which was a handſome room, that might not im- 
properly be ſtyled a ſaloon, but which my mother | 
modeſtly called a parlour, neatly furniſhed, and | 
' ornamented with looking-glaſſes and pictures. It 
| was here I received my leſſons. The receſs on 
one fide of the fire-place was converted into a light 
Cloſet, in which was placed a bed, ſo confined for 
want of room that I was obliged to get into it at 
| the foot, a chair, a ſmall table, and a few! ſhelves. 
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| This was my - On the oppoſite: ſide of 
the ſaloon was the work ſhop, into which 1 ſtole of 


afi evening, or at thoſe hours when no perſon was 
there. I had remarked a ſecret corner where one. 
of the young men hid ſome books. I took away 
one at a time with the utrgoſt caution, and haſtened 
to my little cloſet to devour it, taking care to re- 


+ place it at a proper time, without mentioning it to 
any perſon. They were in general good ſort of 


hooks, One day I perceived that my mother had 
made the ſame diſcovery. I ſaw-a volume in her 
hands which had previouſly paſſed through mine. 
I then no longer felt myſelf under reſtraint; and, 
without telling a fal ſehood, obſerving filence on 


Phat had paſſed, I aſſumed the appearance of hav- 
ing followed her example. This young man, whoſe 
name was Courſon, to which he afterwards prefixed 
the Je, when he winded himſelf into place at Ver- 


failles as teacher to the pages, did not at all reſem - 


ble his comrades: he was not. deſtitute, of polite- 
.,_ neſs, had. a competent. ſhare of delicacy, and ſought 
Inſtruction. He ſaid nothing of the occaſional diſ- 


appearance, of his books; ſo that it ſeemed. ax, if | 


there had been a tacit compact, between the parties, 
In this way I read many volumes of travels, of 
which I was paſſionately fond; among others, thoſe 


of Renard, which were the firſt; ſome plays of 
ſecond rate authors, and Dacier's Plutarch. This 


laſt work was more to my taſte than any thing L 


bad yet ſeen, Hot. tn even e. ſtories, 
Fre _ 


t 1 1 


by which I was however much intereſted, as that 
of the unfortunate couple, by Labedoyere, which 
n have now by me, though I have never ſince read 
But Plutarch. ſeemed ro be exactly the food 
66 ſuited my mind. I ſhall never forget the 
Lent of 1963, at whichetime I was nine years of 
age, when I carried it to church inſtead of my 
prayer-book. From that period I may date the 
impreſſions and ideas that rendered me a republi- 
can, without dreaming at the time that 1 r 
ever become a member of a republic. | 
_ .- Telemachus, and Jeruſalem Delivered, interſd)ed 
a little with the current of theſe majeſtic thoughts. 
The tender Fenelon moved my heart, and Taſſo 
fired my imagination. Sometimes I read aloud at 
the requeſt of my mother, of which I was by no 


means fond, as it ſuited not that thoughtfulneſſ 


which formed my delight, and which led me to 
proceed with leſs rapidity. But I would have 
| plucked out my tongue rather than have read in 
this manner the epifodes of the iſland of Cal pſo, 
and. a number of paſſages in Taſſo. My reſpira- 
tion quickened, a ſudden glow overſpread my cout 
tenance, and my altered voice would have betrayed 
my agitation. With Telemachus I was Eucharis, 
and Herminia with Tancred. Completely tranſ- 
formed into theſe perſonages, I had no conſciouſ- 
neſs of any other exiſtence. I reflected not on 
myſelf. I was regardleſs of every thing around me. 
1 was: the. "yy chan themſelves, and I faw * 
N01 | 5 ä 
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1 only the objects which exiſted for them. It was a 
trance that abſorbed all my faculties. Meanwhile 


I recolle& having ſeen with conſiderable emotion 


_ young painter of the name of Taboral, who came 
_ occaſionally to our houſe. He was about twenty 
years of age, had a ſoft voice, languiſhing features, 
and bluſhed like a girl. When 1 heard him in the 


work-ſhop, 1 had always a crayon or ſomething to 
fetchz but as the ſight of him was as embarraſſing 
as agreeable to me, I returned more ſpeedily than 
J entered, and ran to conceal my beating heart and 
trembling limbs in my cloſer. I can readily be- 
e at PEO, vas. with ſuch a diſ eee aſſiſted 


the imagination and the r might undergo 


a very ſpeedy revolution. 
The works of which I have been | peaking gave 


8 to others, and their impreſſions were ſaſtened. 


Some of the writings of Voltaire in particular were 


Inſtrumental in producing this effect. One day, 


as] was amuſing myſelf with Candide, my mother 
having left the room for a moment, the lady with 


whom ſhe was playing piquet deſired me to ſhow 
| her the book I was reading. On the return of my 


mother, ſhe expreſſed her aſtoniſhment at finding 
ſuch a work in my hands. My mother, without 
making any anſwer, contented herſelf with order- 


ing me to carry it back to the place from which 1 
had taken it. I regarded with an unfavourable eye 
this ſurly woman, fat and unwieldy, aſſuming a 


Wits conſequential 


CT]. | 


conſequential grimace on what ſhe had done; and 
J have never ſince honoured Madam Charbonns 
with a ſmile. My good mother, however, made no 
alteration in her conduct, but permitted me to read 
whatever books I could procure, without ſecming 
to attend to them, though ſhe knew very well what 
they were. Meanwhile no immoral publication 
fell in my way; even to this day I know only the 
titles of two or three; and the taſte I have acquired 
has never expoſed me to the ſmalleſt temptation of 
procuring them. As I preferred books to every 
thing elſe, my father ſometimes made me preſents 
of this kind ; but, piquing himſelf, as he did; on 
ſeconding my propenſity to ſerious ſtudies, his choice 
was whimſical enough: for inſtance, he gave me 
Fenelon on female education, and Locke on that 
of children; thus putting into the hands of the 
pupil what were deſigned for the tutor. I am pre- 
ſuaded, however, that this miſtake was not unpro- 
ductive of benefit, and that chance ſerved me 
better than perhaps deſign might have done. 1 
was arrived at conſiderable maturity; I loved to 
reflect; I thought with ſeriouſpeſs of forming m 
character; that is, I ſtudied the movements of my 
mind, I ſought to know myſelf; I telt that I had 
a deſtination which I muſt enable myſelf to fill. 
Religious notions. began to ferment in my brain, 
and ſoon produced a violent exploſion, But be- 
fore I deſcribe them, it may be proper to e 
”— became of. my . 
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The firſt rudiments of grammar were well arranged 
in my head. Ideclined nouns and conjugated verbs, 
though it appeared to me tireſome enough ; but the 
hope of reading one day in that language the admira- 
ble productions of which I had heard, and of-which 
my books gave me ſome idea, ſupported my cou- 
rage through the dryneſs and difficulty of the taſk. 
It was not thus with my little uncle, for ſo I called 
the Abbe Bimont. Young, good-humoured, indolent, 
and gay, beſtowing no pains on any one, and as 
little inclined to take any for himſelf, he was com- 
pletely tired of his trade of a pedagogue with the 
children of the choir; and, reſpecting myſelf, he 
liked better to take a walk with me than to give 
me a leſſon, or to make me laugh and play than 
repeat my rudiments. He was little punctual ei- 
ther as to the hour or the day of coming to our 
| houſe, and a thouſand circumſtances combined to 
. procraſtinate his leſſons: but I was defirous of 

learning and loath to relinquiſh what I had once 
' undertaken. It was accordingly reſolved that 1 
mould go to him three mornings in a week; but 
he was ſeldom at leiſure to dedicate even a few 
moments to me; I found him either buſied in pa- 
Fiſh affairs, occupied by the children, or breakfaſt- 
ing with a friend. I loſt my time, the winter ar- 
rived, and my Latin was abandoned. From this 

attempt I have preſerved only a fort of glimmering 
or inſtinct of knowledge, that, during the days of 
devotion, No me to repeat or chant the Pſalms 
"$53 | without 


— 
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without being abſolutely ignorant of what 1 faid, 
and which gave me conſiderable facility for the 
ſtudy of languages in general, particularly the Ita- 
lian, which I learnt, a few years after, without a 
maſter, and without difficulty. 
My father took but little pains to frat me 
in drawing: he rather amuſed himſelf with my 


aptitude than endeayoured to cultivate in me ex- 
traordinary talents. A few words that dropped in 


a converſation with my mother, gave me to under- 


ſtand that, from prudential moti ves, ſne was not de- 


ſirous of my making any great proficiency in the art. 
I would not have her become a painter, ſaid ſhe: 
« it may lead her, from the nature of the ſtudy, to 
« connections which we may not approve.” I had 
; alſo entered upon engraving. Nothing came amiſo 
to me. I learned to hold the burine, and ſoon ſur- 


mounted the firſt difficulties. On the birth-days 


of my good old relations, which were always reli- 
gioully celebrated, I carried for my preſent, either 


a head, which 1 had drawn with unuſual care for 
the occaſion, or ſome neat copper- plate engraving. 
conſiſting of a noſegay and ſome complimentary 
verſes, written with care, and in which my Mr. 

Demure had aſſiſted me in turning the rhymes. In 


return I received almanacs, which greatly amuſed 
me, and preſents of ſuch little conveniences 38 


were adapted ta my uſe, and which were commanly 

ornaments of dreſs, of which I was fond. My 

mths: encouraged this taſte in me. In her own _ 
dreſs 
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- dreſs ſhe was plain, w_— frequently even newt ; ; 
| but her daughter was her doll, whom ſhe delighted to 
decorate; and from my infancy I was drefſed with a 
degree of elegance, ahd even richneſs, apparently ſu- 
perior to my ſtation. The dreſſes that were in faſhion 
for young ladies in thoſe days were made like the 
court robes, ſitting cloſe at the waiſt, which it dif- 
played to advantage, full below, with a long train 
ſuceping on the ground, and adorned with diffe- 
rent trimmings, according to the taſte of the wearer. 
Mine were of fine ſilk, of ſome ſimple pattern and 
modeſt colour, but in price and quality equal to 
- the beſt gala ſuits of my mother. My toilet was 
à grievous buſineſs to me, for my hair was fre- 
quently frizzed, papered, tortured with hot irons, 
and all the ridiculous and barbarous implements at 
that time in uſe. My head was ſo extremely ten- 
der, and the pulling: that was neceſſary ſo painful, 
that, upon occaſions of full dreſs, it always forced 
tears from me, though I uttered no complaint. | 
Methinks I hear it aſked, for whoſe: eyes, in the 
rerired life J led, was all this finery ? They who 
alk the queſtion ought to recollect, that I went out 
. two days in the week; and if they were acquainted. 
Sith the manners of what was at that time called 
the bourgeois of Paris, they would know that in this 
elaſs there were thouſands of women whoſe expence 
in dreſs, by no means ſmall, had no other object 
- than an exhibition of a ſew hours on Sunday in the 
Talaria, Was at en and the. pleaſure of pa- 
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rading ſlowly along the ſtreet in which they lived 
in the view of their neighbours. Add to this, the 
family viſits on the grand occaſions of birth-days, 
, __new-year's days, weddings and- chriſtenings, and 
« tere will be found ſufficient opportunities for the 
gratification of vanity. More than one contraſt, 
| however, may be obſerved in my education. This 
infant lady, exhibited on Sundays at church, and 
in the public walks, in a dreſs, which you would 
have ſuppoſed to have alighted from a carriage, 
and whoſe demeanour and language were perfectly 
conſonant to her appearance, would go to market 
with her mother, on a week-day, in a coarſe ſtuff 
froc k, or alone to the next green- grocer's, to buy 
a little parſley or ſalad, which the ſervant had for- 
gotten. It muſt be confeſſed this was not very |. 
pleafing to me, but I ſhowed no figns' of diſlike, 
and 1 acquitted myſelf of my em fo as td 
find in it amuſement. I behaved with ſuch civility, 
mixed at the ſame time with dignity, that the miſ- 
treſs of the ſhop took pleaſure in ſerving me firſt; 
yet thoſe who came before me were not offended : 
Talways found means to exchange ſome compli- | 
ment, and grew only the more ceremonious and = 
obliging. This child, who read ſyſtematic works, | 
could explain the circles of the celeſtial ſphere, 
handle the crayon and the graver, and at the age 
of eight was the beſt dancer of a number of young 
| perſons, older in years, aſſembled at ſome family 
faſt, wa nur called to the kitchen to make 
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an omelet, pick ES ON or ſkim * pot. This mix+ 
ture of ſerious ſtudies, agreeable relaxations, and 
domeſtic cares, tempered by my mother's prudence, 
rendered me fit for every thing, and ſeemed to in- 
dicate a foreſight. of thoſe viciſſitudes of my for- 
tune, which it was calculated to enable me to ſup- 
port. In no occupation am I out of place: I can 
prepare my own dinner as dexterouſly as Philopoe - 
men cut wood, but no one who ſaw. me engaged ; 
in it would think it an office in n which 1 ought to 
be employed. e 

It may be ſuppoſed, e e wk ce 
ted, that my mother did not neglect what is 
lied religion. She was pious, but no devotee; 
> = was, or endeavoured to be, a believer; and 
he conformed her conduct to the rules of the 
church with the humility and regularity of one. 
whoſe heart, having need of the adoption of ita 
grand principles, troubles itſelf but little with ity 
details. The reſpeRful air with which the firſt 
notions of religion had been preſented to me, bad 
diſpoſed me to receive them with attention. They 
vere of a nature to make conſiderable impreſſion 
on a lively imagination; and notwithſtanding the 
embarraſſments into which, I was invatved.by my 
unadult reaſon, which regarded with: ſurprize the 
transformation of the devil into a ſerpent, and 
thought it. cruel i in God to have permitted it, I as. 
lat believed and adored. | received confirmation 
with, the mee _ wind that conſiders. 
RE. the 


12 1 
the importanoe of its actions, and meditates on a 
duties. The preparing me for my firſt communion 
was talked of, and I felt myſelf penetrated wit 4 
| pious alarm. I read books of devotion; it wa 
proper to dirett my attention to the grand objetts 
of eternal happineſs or miſery, and all my thoughts 
were inſenſibly turned to thoſe points. Religious 
ideas ſoon gained à complete aſcendanty over my 
heart. The reign of ſentiment, haſtened thereby in 
my already forward conſtitution, commenced with 
the love of God, the ſublime efferveſcence of which 
ornamented and purified the firſt | years ef thy? 
adoleſcence, reſigned me afterwards to the domitfion 
of philoſophy, and thus ſeems to have preſerve@ 
me for ever from the tempeſt of the paſſions, fron? 
which, endowed as I am with the vigour of 1 
deinen I with difficulty preſerved my riper age. 
This devotional turn worked an aſtoniſhing a | 
teration in me. I became moſt profoundly hat» 
ble and inexpreſſible timid. 1 looked upon men 
with a ſort of terror, which increaſed if any of 
them appeared to me amiable. I watched over my 
thoughts with extreme ſcrupuloſity; the leaſt pro 
fane image that offered itſelf to my mind, however 
confuſedly, ſeemed to me a crime; Icontracted ſuch 
habit of reſerve, that, peruſing, at ſixteen, when 
I was no longer a devotee, the Natural Hiſtory of 
Buffon, I ſkipped the artiele of Man without read 
ing it, and paſſed over the correſponding. plares | 
with the ſpeed and terror of 4 perſon beholding s 
"Pant Ut. Eͤ˖ṍ ́ ꝑBUꝑ 
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precipice. In ſhort, I did not marry till I was 
8 and with a heart ſuch as ny eaſily 
derable * ——— as to ST bo points, I had fo 
well avoidedall knowledge on one in particular, that 
the conſequences of marriage were as poſing to 
me as they were unpleaſant. 2 
My life, every day more retired, ſoon. 8 
ta me ſtill too wealdly to think of engaging in my 
firſt, communion. , This important tranſaction, 
which was to have ſuch influence 'on my eternal 
falyation, occupied all my thoughts, I acquired a 
taſte for the holy offices; their ſolemnity ſtruck 
me. I read with avidity the explanation of the 
Ceremonies of the church; my mind was full of 
theitz myſtic ſignification. Every day I turned over 
my folios of the lives of the Saints, and I ſighed 
for. thoſe days when the perſecuting fury of pa- 
ganiſm obtained for couragious Chriſtians the crown 
of wartyfdom. 1 thought ſeriouſſy of embracing 
a new kind of life, and, after profound meditations, 
L formed my project. Hitherto the idea alone of 
ſoparating me from my mother had been inſup- 
portable, and whenever, amuſing herſelf with the 
ſudden clouds with which ſenſibility overcaſt my 
expreſſive brow, ſhe jeſted of convents and the ne- 
ceſſity. of young women reſiding in them for a 
While, torrents of tears would flow from my eyes: 
But what ought we not to ſacriſice to the Lord: 
| L had. formed, of the. ſolitude. and ſilence of a 
. 2 __ cloifter, 
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Qoiſter, thoſe grand or romantic ideas which an 


active imagination would naturally engender, The 
more ſolemn its abode, the more it was adapted to 


the diſpoſition of my inſpired mind. One even- 
ing, after ſupper, being alone with my parents, I 
fell at their feet: my tears interrupted my voice; 
aſtoniſhed, alarmed, they aſked the meaning of my 
ſtrange emotion. * I implore your conſent,” ſaid 
I, ſobbing, © to a propoſal that rends my heart while 


J make it, but which my conſcience demands 


of me. Place me in a convent.” They raiſed me 
from the ground. My mother was moved ; ſhe 
would have ſhuddered at the idea of what might be 
the cauſe, but that, having lately been conſtantly 
about my perſon, ſhe had nothing to dread. They 

| enquired into the motives of this determination, ob. 

| ſerving, at the ſame time, that they had never re- 
fuſed me any thing that was reaſonable. 1 anſwered 
that it aroſe from a wiſh to prepare myſelf with due 


ſolemnity for my firſt communion. My father 


commended my zeal, and expreſſed his readineſs 
to comply with my wiſhes. They deliberated 'on 
the choice of a houſe. My family had no relation 
in any, but they recollected hearing my muſic- 
maſter ſpeak of a con vent in which he attended 
ſome young ladies of rank, and they reſolved to 
make enquiries concerning it. They found it to 


be a reſpectable houſe, and of an order. not very 


ſtrict. The nuns had in conſequence the reputa- 
tion of not practicing thoſe extravagancies and 
| | C 2 mummeries 
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mummeries for which they are generally diſtin- 
guiſhed: beſides, they profeſſed, as a buſineſs, the 
education of youth. They kept a day ſchool for 
children of the lower claſs, whom they taught 
gratis, in conformity with their vows, for which 
Purpoſe they went out of their convent to a hall 
cConſecrated for the purpoſe ; and ſeparate from this 
they had a baarding-houſe for ſuch young mm 
* were confided to their care. 

My mother took the neceſſary ſteps, and tr 
ein me to my aged relations, whom ſhe 
informed of my reſolution, which was highly com- 
wended by them, ſhe conducted me to the fiſter- 
hoed of the congregation, in New St. Stephen's- 
Kroet, in the ſuburb of St. Marcel, near the very 
Prifon in which I am naw confined. As I preſſed 
my dear mother in my arms, the moment of ſepa- 
mating from her for the firſt time in my life, my 
heart ſelt as if it would burſt ; but I obeyed-the 


wege of God. and paſſed the threſhold of the cloiſter, | 


offering him, with tears, the greateſt ſacrifice. J 
could make. This was the ſeventh of May 1795) 
when I was cleven years and two-months old. - 

In the gloom of a priſon, in the midſt of thoſe 
pplitical commotions which ravage my country, 
and ſweep. away all that is dear to me, how ſhall 

I recall to my mind, and how deſcribe that period 
af rapture and tranquillity ? What pencil can de- 
pict the pleaſing emotions of a young heart endued 
with tenderneſs and ſenſibility, greedy of happineſs, 
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in whom the feelings of nature began to awaken, 
and that perceived no other object but the Deity | 
The firſt night that I ſpent at the convent was A. 
night of agitation, I was no longer under my pa- 
rental roof; I was at a diſtance from that kind 
mother who was doubtleſs thinking of me with af- 
fectionate emotion. A feeble light pervaded the 
chamber i in which, with four children of my own 
age, I was to ſleep. I roſe ſoftly from my bed, and 
went to the window ; it looked into the garden, 
which the moon enabled me to diſtinguiſh. The 
deepeſt filence prevailed around, to which 1 liſten· 
ed, if I may ſo ſpeak, with a ſort of reſpe&. The 
lofty trees caſt their gigantic ſhadows from ſpace to 
ſpace, and promiſed a ſecure aſylum to calm medi- 
tation. I lifted my eyes to the heavens; they were 
ſerene and unclouded. 1 imagined that I felt the 
preſence of the Diety ſmiling on my ſacrifice, and | | 
already offering me its reward in the conſolatory 
peace of a celeſtial abode, Tears of delight flowed 
| gently down my cheeks. I repeated my vows with 

holy tranſport, and withdrew to taſte the FO 
of hy elect, | 5 
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not ſeen all the boarders. Ane were b 
in number, united in one claſs, from the age of ſix 
to that of ſeventeen or eighteen, but divided into 
two tables at meals, and as it were into two ſections 

in the courſe of the day, to perform their exerciſes. 
| From * gravity of my appearance, notwithſtand- 
8 3 ing 
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ing my ze, it was judged proper to place me 
among the oldeſt. I accordingly became the twelfth. 
at their table, and was the youngeſt amongſt them. 
The tone of politeneſs which my mother had ren- 
dered familiar to me, the ſedate air of which I had 
contracted a habir, my courteous and correct mode 
of ſpeaking, in no way reſembled the noiſy and 
thoughtleſs mirth of my volatile companions. The 
children addreſſed themſelves to me with a ſort 
of confidence, becauſe my nature would never 
ſuffer me to repulſe them: the older girls treated 
me with a ſort of reſpect, becauſe my reſerve did 
not render me the leſs obliging to them, and at the 
ſame time cauſed me to be diſtinguiſhed by the 
miſtreſſes. Brought up as I had hitherto been, it 
was not ſurpriſing that I ſhould be found better in- 
formed than moſt of my claſs, even though ſuperior. 
to me in years. The nuns perceived that they 
might derive honour from my education, from the 
| | ſimple circumſtance of my being under their care, 
E without its being neceſſary for them to take any 
* | pains to continue it. I knew already, « or very eaſily 
| learnt, all they were capable of teaching me. I be- 
| | came the favourite, of the whole ſiſterhood: they 


contended who ſhould careſs and compliment me 
the moſt. She, whoſe, office it was to teach the 
| boarders to write, was ſeyenty years of age, and had 
become a nun at fifty 1 in conſequence of ſome mis- 
fortune. She had been well educated, and to this 

advantage was. added all that could be derived from 


Wei | good 


E 
gdod breeding, and a knowledge of tlie world: Sb 
valued herſelf on her {kill in the art of inſtructions 


She wrote a very fine hand, embroidered with 
elegance, was verſed in orthography, and not und. 


acquainted with hiſtory. Her diminitive figure, her 


age, and a mixture of -pedantry, occaſioned, how- 
ever, this mother St. Sophia to be treated, by hen 
hair-brained little pupils, with leſs reſpe& than ſhe - 
merited. The jealouſy of the holy ſiſters alſo, if 1 
remember right, contributed to this effect: ' envious 
of talents which they did not poſſeſs, they were 
fond of holding her up to ridicule. This worthy 
nun, from my ſtudious diſpoſition, ſoon became 
attached to me. After giving a leſſon to the claſs; 
ſhe would take me aſide, make me repeat my; 


grammar, go over my maps, and queſtion me upon 


hiſtory, She even obtained permiſſion to take me 
to her cell, where ſhe s employed: me in e 
o her. 1 e 11 


Of my e tutors 31 a 3 one, which | 


was my. muſic maſter, of whom I received my 


leſſons in the parlour, with two of my companions; | 


under the inſpection of a nun: and to continue my 


drawing I had a female tutor who was admitted 


for the purpoſe into the interior of the convent. 
The regularity of a life occupied with a variety 


of exerciſes, was perfectly ſuitable to the n * 5 


my mind, as well as to my natural taſte for me- 


thod and application. I was one of the firſt at 


_ thing; and till 1 had leiſure, becauſe I was: 


C4 diligent 
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diligent, and loſt · not a moment IVE time. In 


the hours of recreation, I did not run and play 
with the croud, but ſat down ſolitarily under 


ſome tree to read or to meditate. How ſenſible 


was. to the beauty of the foliage, the breath of 
| the zephyrs, and the perfume of the ſurrounding 
flowers! Every: where I beheld: the hand of provi- 


+ dence; I ſaw his beneficent cares; I admired: his 


Works. Penetrated with gratitude, I went to-adore 
him in the temple, where the majeſtic ſounds of the 
organ, united to the captivating voices of the 
poung nuns chanting their anthems, completed 
my etacy. Independantly of maſs, to which all 
the boarders were regularly conducted in the morn- 
og there was half an hour in the afternoon of or- 
dinary days conſecrated to meditation, to which 
thoſe only wert admitted who appeared capable of 
che ſeriouſteſs: requiſite to the enjoyment of devo- 
tional reading. I had no need to ſolicit this favour, - 
Which they were eager to confer upon me as a re- 
cpmpence for my. zeal : but I requeſted with fer- 
your the privilege of receiving my firſt commu- 
nion at the approaching ſolemnity, which wax the 
Teaſt of the Aſſumption. Though its arrival was 
ſhortly after my entrance into the convent; the 
requeſt was granted with the unanimous conſent 
of: the ſuperiors, and of the director. This direc- 
torꝭ who was a man of good ſenſe, was a monk 
af the monaſtery of St. Victor, where he officiated 
n rector. He * addiziany.the a 
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ol confeſſing the boarders of the congregation, for 
which he was admirably adapted from His age, 
which was upwards of fifty; the indulgence of His 
temper, and his exemplary prudence, which tem- 
pered the auſterity of his morals and demeanour. 
When I was confided to his care, Mr. Garar, the 
prieſt of my pariſn, had rhe condeſcenſion to come 
"himſelf to the convent to depoſir his tender lamb 
to the Hands of this holy thepherd. They mer 
in the parlour, where, from my being preſent, they 
converſed in Latin, a tongue of which 1 under- 
ſtood but little, though f comprehetided à few 
words i in my Bi Theſe never han + the bene. ld 
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tes or bn whatever language they are uttered, 1 
gained conſiderably by the change. Garat as 2 
mere pedant, in whom I ſhould have beheld the 
ſternneſs of a ſpiritual judge: the monk of St. 
Victor was an upright and enlightened” man, who 
directed my pious affections to all that is great 
and ſublime in morality; and who took a pleaſure 
in developing the germs of virtue, by the inſtru- 
_ mentality of religion, without any abſurd mixrure | 
of its myſticiſm. I loved him as a father: and 
during the three years that he lived, after” my quit- 
ting the convent; I went regularly to St. Victor's, 
though a confiderable diſtance, on the eve of each 
of the grand feſtivals, to confeſs myſelf to him. 
© Feannot be denied that the Catholic religien, 
tough Rttle Turted, to a a un judgment and an en 
lichtened 
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| lightened mind, that ſubjects the objects of its faith 


to the rules of reaſon, is well calculated to capti- 
vate the imagination, which it ſtrikes by means of 


the grand and terrific, while at the ſame time it 


occupies the ſenſes by myſterious ceremonies, al- 
ternatively ſoothing and melancholy. Eternity, 
always preſent to the mind of its ſectaries, calls 


them to contemplation. It renders them. ſcrupu- 


lous appreciators of good and evil, while its daily 
practices and impoſing rites contribute to relieve 
and ſupport the attention, and. offer the eaſy. 
means of - advancing towards the end propoſed, 
Women are wonderful adepts i in;heightening theſe 
practices, or accompaning theſe rites with whatever 
can add to their charms and ſplendor and nuns, in ; 
particular exce! in this art. A novice took the veil 


ſoon after, my arrival at the convent. The church 


and the altar were decorated with flowers, brilliant 
luſtres, curtains of filk, and other ſuperb embelliſh- 
ments. The aſſembly. was numerous, and filled 


the part exterior to the altar with the gay and 


feſtive air of a wedding. The young victim ap- 
peared at the grate triumphant, and adorned with 


the utmoſt pomp, of which, however, ſhe ſoon 
diveſted herſelf, to appear again covered with a 
| white veil, and crowned with roſes. I ſtill feel the 


agitation which her ſlightly tremulous voice oc- 


; caſioned me, when ſhe melodiouſly chanted the 
cuſtomary verſe, Elegit, &c. Here have I choſen my 


aa, an. will mw it for ever, I have fot for- 
gotten 
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gotten the notes of this little anthem : I can repeat 
them as accurately as if I had heard them but 
yeſterday : Would I could chaunt them in Ame- 
rica | Great God, with what accents would I 
utter them I When the novice had pronounced. 
Her vows, ſhe was covered, as ſhe lay proſtrate on 
the ground, with a pall, under which one might. 
have ſuppoſed. her to be buried. I ſhuddered with 
terror. To me it repreſented the image of an. 
abſolute diſſolution of every earthly tie, and the. 
renunciation of all that was dear to her. 1 was no 
longer myſelf; I was the very victim of the ſacri- 
fice.. 1 thought they were tearing me from my 
mother, and I ſhed torrents of tears. With this, 
feature of ſenſibility, which renders impreſſions ſo 
profcund, and occaſions ſo many things to ſtrike 
us, that paſs away like ſhadows. before the eyes of. 
the vulgar, our exiſtence never grows. languid. 
Accordingly I have reflected on mine from an 
early period, without having once found it a bur- 
then, even in the midſt of its ſevereſt trials; and 
though not yet forty, I may be ſaid to have lived 
a prodigious age, if life be meaſured by ſentiment, 
which has marked every inſtant of its duration. 
1 ſhould have too many ſcenes of a ſimilar na- 
ture to recount, were I go over all which the emo- 
tions of a tender piety have engraven on my” heart... 
The charm and habit of theſe ſenſations became 
ſo powerful as never to have been eraſed from 
it. an has 2 the eluſions of an 
155 enen 
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empty faith, but it has not annihilated the ef- 
fect of certain objects on my ſenſes, or their aſ-. 
ſociation with the ideas and diſpoſitions which 
they were accuſtomed to excite. can till at- 
tend divine ſervice with pleaſure, if performed 
with ſolemnity. I forget the quackery of prieſts, 
their ridiculous fables and abſurd myſteries, and 
ſee only weak mortals united together to implore 
the ſuccour of the Supreme Being. The miſeries 
of mankind, and the conſolatory hope of an om- 
ni potent remunerator, occupy my thoughts. Every 
extraneous idea is excluded; the paſſions ſubſide 
into tranquillity, and a ſenſe of my duties is 2 | 
ened. If muſic form a part of the ceremony, I 
find myfelf tranſported to another world; and 1 

come out with an amended heart from a place, to 
which the imbecileand i ignorant crowd refort, with- 
out reflection, to adore a morſel of bread. It is 
with religion as with many other humane inſtitu- 
tions: it does not change the diſpoſition” of an 
individual, but aſſimilates itſelf to his nature, and 


is Exalted or enfeebled accordingly. The herd of 


mankind think but little, believe on the mere 
word of another, and act from inſtinct; ſo that there 
prevails a perpetual contradiction between the prin- 
ciples they admit, and the conduct they purſue. 


S.trong minds proceed differently; they require con- 


: ſiſtency, and their actions are the index of their faith. : 

1In my infancy, I neceſſarily embraced the creed that 

was offered me: it was mine, till my reaſon was 
* „ 


CE 4 3 


| ſufficiently enlightened to examine it, and all my 
ions were ſtrictly conformable thexeto. I was 
aſtoniſhed at the levity of thoſe, who, profeſſing 
2 ſimilar faith, acted in contradiction to it; in 
like manner as I now feel indignation againſt 
the cowardice of men, who, deſirous of having a 
Country, ſet a value on life when it is to be riſked 
in its ſervice, 

While I would. avoid e upon the ſame 
ſubject, cannot help remarking a ſtriking cir- 
cumſtance which took place upon my firſt com- 
munion. Prepared by all the means cuſtomary 
in convents, by retirement, long prayers, ſilence, 
and meditation, it was conſidered by me as a 
ſolemn engagement, and the pledge of eternal 

felicity. This idea completely abſorbed me. It 
inflamed my imagination, and ſoftened my heart 
to a degree, that, bathed in tears, and enraptured 
with divine love, I was incapable of walking to 
the altar without the aſſiſtance of a nun, who 
ſupported me by the arm, and aided me to advance 
to the holy table, Theſe appearances, which 
I in no reſpect ſought to diſplay, obtained me con- 
ſiderable credit, end all the good old women I met 
in my way recommended themſelves to an inte 
reſt in my prayers. | 

_ Methinks I hear the reader aſk, as he niche ds 
paragraph, if this heart ſo tender, this extreme ſen- 
ſibility, were not at length exerciſed on more 
real "OY ; and whether, having ce lamm 
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bliſs at ſo early an age, I did not realife it in 4 
paſſion, of which n individual ſhared with me 
the fruits ? ; 

To which 1 anſwer, ler us not anticipate. Dwell 
: with me-awhile on thoſe peaceful days of holy des 
luſion. Think you that, in an age ſo corrupted, 
in a ſocial order fo injuriouſly conſtituted, it is 
poſſible to taſte the delights of nature and inno- 
cence? Vulgar ſouls find groſs pleaſures; others, 
whom theſe - pleaſures are inſufficient to intereſt, 
excited by the illuſions of paſſions, and tyranniſed 
by ſevere and abſurd injunctions, which they ho- 
nour while they diſcharge, know ſcarcely any other 
delight than that of the dear bought glory of ſul- 
filling them. Let us confine our attention, for 
the preſent, to the mild and pure friendſhip which 
now offered me its charms, and to which I have 
been indebted for ſo many happy moments. 

Some months had elapſed ſince my arrival at 
the” convent.” I ſpent my time there in the occu: 
pations I have already deſcribed. Once a week 
I was viſited by my parents, who took me with 
them on Sundays, after ſervice, to walk in the 
king's garden, which is now appropriated to bo- 
tany. I never quitted them without ſhedding tears, 
which proceeded from affection to their perſons; 
not regret at my ſituation ; for I re-entered, with 
pleaſure, thoſe ſilent cloifters, which 1 traverſed 
ſlowly, the better to enjoy their ſolitude. Some- 
times I would 3 at a tomb, on which was en- 
ec graved 


F 
graved the eulogy of a pious maiden, “ She is 
te happy l' would I exclaim with a figh. Then a 
N melancholy would pervade my ſoul, which 
made me ſeek in the boſom of the deity, and 
the hope of being one received into it, that felicity 
of which I felt the want. E608 
The arrival of ſome new boarders b all 
our little troop. Two young ladies from Amiens 


had been announced. The curioſity. of the girls 
of a convent is more lively upon ſuch occaſions 


than, one would imagine. It was on a ſummer's 


evening, and we were walking under the trees. 


© There they are! there they are!“ was the ſud- 
den exclamation. The firſt miſtreſs committed the 
ſtrangers to the care of the nun whoſe buſineſs it was 


to ſuperintend the boarders. The crowd gathered 


round them, ſeparated, returned again, and at 
length walked in parties in the ſame alley to exa- 
mine them. They were two ſiſters of the name of 
Cannet, The eldeſt was about eighteen, of a fine 


ſhape, eaſy and careleſs deportment, with a mix- 


ture at the ſame time of ſenſibility and pride that 
implied a diſlike of her ſituation, The youngeſt 
was ſcarcely more than fourteen: a veil of white 


gauze covered her mild countenance, and ill con- 


cealed the tears with which it was bathed. I felt 


myſelf intereſted for her; I ſtopped to contem- 


plate her the more advantageouſly, and then mixed 
with the talkers. to diſcover what they knew of 
a ws 


She 
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| She was the favourite, it ſcemed, of her mother, 


whom ſhe tenderly loved, and from whom it was ſo 
painful to her to be ſeparated, that her ſiſter had 


deen made to accompany her the better to re- 
concile her to the idea. Both were ſeated at 
ſupper at the ſame table with myſelf. Sophia, the 


'. Youngeſt, ate but little. Her mute grief, ſo far 


from being repulſive, on the contrary could not fail 
of attracting all that beheld her. Her ſiſter ap- 
peared leſs. occupied in contoling her than diſſatis- 
fied with ſharing her lot. She had reaſon. A 
girl of eighteen, torn from the world, into which 
ſhe had entered, to return again to a convent as 

the companion of her ſiſter, might conſider her- 
ſelf as ſacrificed by her mother, who in fact 
ſought: thereby to curb a vehement diſpoſition 
which ſhe found herſelf incapable of governing. 


It was not neceſſary to be long in the company of 
the lively Henrietta to diſcover this. Frank, even 


to rudeneſs, impatient to iraſcability, gay even ts 
folly; ſhe had the ſpirit of her age without any of 


And oſten inſupportable, her ſallies were ſucceeded 


by the moſt affectionate atonements. She united 
extreme ſenſibility with the utmoſt extravagance of 
imagination. Vou could not avoid loving, even 


VV while you ſcolded her] yet it was diffcult to live 


with her upon terms of endearment. Poor Sophia 


bad much to ſuffer from the character of her ſiſter, 
"no was 2 againſt her from n of jea- 


louſy, 


. 49 J 


Jouly, yet too juſt not to eſteem her as ſhe deſery- 


ed, and conſequently finding in her connection 
with her, every thing that could contribute to the 


unevenneſs of her temper, which ſhe herſelf was 


the firſt to lament. The tranquillity of premature 
reaſon characteriſed Sophia. She did not feel 
acutely, becauſe her head was cool and compoſed: : 
but ſhe loved to reaſon and reflect. She was ſe- 


date, without being prepoſſeſſing, and accordingly 
poſſeſſed not the qualities that ſeduce the affections | 5 


bur ſhe was obliging to every one, as opportunity 
| offered ; and if ſhe did not anticipate, ſhe at leaſt 

never refuſed compliance with the wiſhes of 
othgrs. | She was fond both of working and read 
ing. Her ſorrows had affected me. I was pleafed 
with the manner in which ſhe occupied her time: 
J felt that I had found * her a companion; 3 and 


we became inſeparable. I attached myſelf to her 


with that unreſerve which flows from an impulſe 


to love at firſt ſight and entirely the object that 


appears to. accord with us. Working, reading, 


walking, all my occupations and amuſements were _ 


ſhared with Sophia, She was devout, with as much 


ſincerity, though a little leſs tenderneſs than my- 


ſelf, which contributed to the intimacy of our 
union. It was, ſo to expreſs myſelf, under the 
wing of Providence, and in the tranſports of a 
common zeal, that our friendſhip was cultivated: 


we wiſhed mutually to encourage and aſſiſt each 
other in the path to perfection. Sophia was an 
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inceſſant reaſoner: ſhe Walter! to analiſe, to dif 
cuſs, to know every thing. I talked much leſs 
than herſelf, and ſcarcely laid ſtreſs on any thing 
but reſults. She took pleaſure in converting with 
me, for 1 was an adept at liſtening : and when 1 
. differed from her in opinion, my oppoſition was ſo 
gentle, for fear of offending her, that, in all the 
variety of our diſcufſions, not the flighteft quarrel 
has ever taken place between us. Her ſociety was 
extremely dear to me, for I had need of entruſt- 
ing to a perſon who could underſtand me, the ſen- 
timents I felt, which ſeemed to be increaſed by 
Being participated. About three years older than 
myſelf, and a little leſs reſerved, ſhe had a ſort of 
external advantage which 1 did not envy her. 
She prattled prettily and fluently : I knew only 
how | to anſwer. It is true, people delighted to 
queſtion me, but this was not a taſk that was eaſy 
to every body. To my dear friend alone was 1 
yr communicative ; others had only, as it were, 

2 glimpſe of me, thoſe excepted who were ſuffi- 
ciently ſkilful to lift up the veil, I Which, without 
intending to hide myſelf, I naturally threw over 
me. . 
5 Werden was formeribjes,” bur not ich; of our 
party. She had formed a more congenial connec- 
tion with a Mademoiſelle de Cornillon, eighteen years 
of age, as ugly as ſin, abounding in wit and ma- 
Poms a proper. OS to e children, but 
. e e Whoſe 


- 


. * 1 
whoſe tricks would have been loſt upon our ma- 
turer reaſon. 

- T cannot paſs over in Mins the tender affe&tion 
that was ſnewn me from my firſt arrival by an ex 
cellent girl, whoſe invariable attachment has af- 
forded me conſolation on more occaſions than 
one. Angelica Boufflers, born to no inheritance, 
had taken the veil at the age of ſeventeen. She 


was ſill ignorant of her own character. Nature had 


formed her of the moſt combuſtible materials; 
her ſuppreſſed energies exalted to the higheſt poſ+- 
ſible degree the ſenſibility of her heart, and the 
vivacity of her mind. The want of fortune had 
cauſed her to be placed among the lay ſiſters, with 
whom ſne had nothing in common but the ſervility 
of their functions. There are minds which have no 
need of cultivation. St. Agatha, which was the 
religious appellation of this nun, without the aid 
of education, was ſuperior not only to her compa- 
nions, but to moſt of the ſiſters of the choir. Her 
worth was known; and though, as is uſual in theſe 
ſocieties, where the majority are always ungrateful, 
the activity of her diſpoſition was abuſed by loads 
ing her with a multiplicity of occupations, ſhe en- 
Joyed the reſpe& which is due to merit. It was her 
office, at the time of which I am ſpeaking, to at- 
tend the boarders : ſhe had no aſſiſtant in this bu- 
ſineſs, and had beſide other cares confided to her: 
yet ſhe diſcharged: them all with equal diligence 
and — I had ſcarcely obſerved her, when 

D2 ſhe 


1 7 
ſhe had already diſtinguiſhed me by her attentions, 
Her kindneſs was the firſt circumſtance 'that ted me 
to notice her. At table ſhe ſtudied my taſte,” and 
fought to gratify it; in my chamber, ſhe ſeemed 
to take a: pleaſure in making my bed, and never let 
an opportunity eſcape of ſaying ſomething civil to 
me. If I met her, ' ſhe embraced me with ten- 
derneſs. Sometimes ſhe would lead me to her cell, 
where ſhe Had a charming little bird, tame and careſ- 

ſing, and which ſhe had taught to ſpeak. She gave 
me even a ſecret key to this cell, that I might have 
acceſs: to it in her abſence. I read there all the 
books of which her little library was compoſed : 
the poems of Father du Cerceau, and ſome myſtical 
publications. When her avocations prevented her 
from ſpending any time with me, I was ſure to find 
in her cell a tender billet, which I never failed to 
anſwer ; and theſe anſwers the treaſured as ſo 
many jewels, which ſhe afterwards ſnowed me lock- 
ed up in her deſk. The attachment of Agatha to 
the little Phlipon ſoon became the talk of the whole 
convent.” One might have ſuppoſed that there was 
4 deſtiny in this, or that it was right it ſhould be 
Fo, for my companions never appeared hurt at the 

yreference. When any of the nuns ſpoke to her of 
er partiality, ſhe would aſk; with her natural 
| Frankneſs; whether, if in her plage, they would not 
do the ſame? If ſome peeviſh fifter of fourſcore, 
as: mother Gertrude for inſtance, told her, that ſne 
1 well, ſhe * reply, that ſſie only 
pot s Q | thought 


* 
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uns ſo becauſe ſhe was incapable of loving in 


like manner; and yet even you,” ſhe would add, 
« never meet without ſtopping her.” Mother 
Gertrude would then turn away muttering between 
her teeth, yet half an hour after, ſhe never failed, 
if ſhe ſaw me, to give me a cake or ſome ſweet- 

- meats. When the young Cannets arrived, and I 
attached myſelf to Sophia, Agatha appeared a little 
zealous, and it vas a pleaſure to the nuns to teaze 
her upon the ſubject : but her generous affection 
did not diminiſh. She was at length ſatisfied that 
my. friendſhip ſhould be divided, and ſeemed to 
participate the pleaſures I felt from an intimacy 


with a perſon nearer my age, whoſe ſociety I could 


enjoy every hour of the day. Agatha was then 
four- and- twenty. Her character and affection have 
inſpired me with the ſincereſt regard for her, of 
which I have frequently taken a pride in teſtifying. 
During the laſt years of the exiſtence of convents, 
it was her alone I went to that of the Congregation 
to viſit. Having been obliged to quit it at a time 
when her age and infirmities rendered ſuch an aſy- 
lum neceſſary to her, and being reduced to the ſcanty 
penſion aſſigned her, ſhe vegerates at preſent at no 
great diſtance from the place of our ancient abode, 


or from the priſon in which I am confined; and 


| in this ſituation,” in the - midſt of the diſgrace 
affixed to penurious circumſtances, her only ſub- 
ject of, lamentation is the captivity of her daugh- 


tere an thus has ſhe Ae. called me. Ye ſenſible 
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and affectionate ſouls, who feel for my ſituation, 
ceaſe ſometimes to pity me, by contemplating the 
bleſſings which heaven has preſerved to me. In 
the midſt of their power, my perſecutors have not 
the felicity of being loved by an Agatha, to whom 
misfortune only renders the objects of her attach- 
ment the more endearing. 

The winter had paſſed away. During this ſeaſon, 
1 had ſeen my mother leſs frequently; but my fa- 
ther neyer ſuffered a Sunday to eſcape without vi- 
firing me, and taking me to walk in the King's 
garden, if the weather would at all permit, where 
we braved the ſeverity of the cold, tripping it gaily 
over the fnow. Delightful walks! the remem- 
brance 'of which was revived, twenty years after, 


upon reading thoſe lines of Thomſon, en I 5 


never 2 755 without emotion: : 


# Plecyid » was 1. in my cheerful morn of life, 
wen hurs'd by careleſs ſolitude I livd, | 
3 lung of nature with unceafing joy; 
© Pleag'd was I, wand' ring through your rough domain, 

F © Through the y_ virgin _ 8255 ay 1 ee 


It had been determined, upon my entrance into 

| the convent, that I ſhould remain there only a year. 
This I had defired myſelf, as I wiſtied to ſee a limit 
fo the facrifice I had made of ſeparating myſelf 
from my mother. The nuns alſo, on their part, 

| Vhen they conſented to 9 receiving my firſt com- 
; munion 


TW} 


— 


munion in the fourth month of my reſidence with, 
them, had taken care to ſtipulate that I ſhould not 


leave them the ſooner on that account, and that * 


ſhould complete the period agreed upon. This 
period having revolved, I was now to come out. 


My mother announced to me, that my grandmother 


Phlipon, who was extremely fond of me, had re- 
queſted to have my company for a while; to which 
| ſhe had conſented, conceiving that it would not be 
diſpleaſing to me, as ſhe would be able to ſee me 
there much mare frequently than at the convent ; 
this arrangement, beſide, was perfectly ſuitable to 
circumſtances. My father had been choſen into 
ſome office of his pariſh. On this account 
he was frequently from home, when my mother 
was obliged: ta ſuperintend the work entruſted tq 
the young men, with which ſhe had hitherto had 
no concern; ſo that ſhe would have leſs leiſure to 
beſtow upon me. The ſituation. ſhe propoſed to 


me was a gentle tranſition from the abſence I had. 


lately experienced to a complete return to her, and 
I accepted it the more readily as I was attached to 


my grandmother. She was a graceful, good- hu- 


moured little woman, whoſe agreeable manners, 
poliſnhed language, 0 ſmile, and nine 
or at leatt reminded us s that ſhe had been an object 

of admiration... She was ſixty-five or ſixty- fix years 
of age, and ſtill· paid attention to dreſs, taking care 


hovers, . that 455 was fuitable to her years ; for ſhe. 
21 eee D 4 prided 
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prided herſelf above all things in the ſtudy and hs 
ſervance of decorum. Being plump i in her perſon, 
light in. her ſtep, erect of mien, with handſome 
little hands, the fingers of which were gracefully 
diſplayed, and a tone of ſentiment mixed with de- 
licate gaiety, the appearances of age were almoſt 
| Imperceptible. She was a delightful companion 
to young perſons, whoſe ſociety pleaſed her, and 
by whom ſhe was proud of being ſought. Becom- 
ing a widow immediately upon the termination of 
the firſt year of her marriage, my father, born after 
the death of her huſband, was her only child, 
Misfortunes in trade having reduced her to diſtreſs, 
ſhe had recourſe to ſome diſtant opulent relations, 
who employed her, from choice, in the education 
of their children. Thus ſhe had the care, for ex- 
ample, in the houſe of Madam de Boiſmorel, - of 
her ſon Roberge, of whom I ſhall ſpeak in the 
ſequel, as well as of her daughter, afterwards Ma- 
dam de Favieres. A little eſtate, which fell to her 
by inheritance, having rendered her independent, 
. ſhe retired to the iſland of St. Louis, where ſhe 
occupied a decent apartment with her ſiſter, Ma- 
demoiſelle Rotifſet, whom ſhe called by the name 
of Angelica, This worthy maiden, aſtmatic and 
devout, pure as an angel, and ſimple as a child, 
was the very humble ſervant of her elder ſiſter. 
The affairs of the little houſehold devolved entirely 
upon her. A char-woman attending twice a day 
| to en the more ment offices, Angelica was 

BY ona 


11 


: competent to the reſt, and attended reſpectfully at 
the toilet of her ſiſter. She naturally became my 


governante, while Madam Phlipon was my tutoreſs. 
Behold me, then, in their hands, after having quit- 


ted the houſe of the Lord, regretted, eſteemed, and 


embraced by the whole ſiſterhood of nuns, wept 
over by my Agatha and my Sophia, lamenting in 
turn my ſeparation from them, and promiſing to 
mitigate-its pains by the frequency of my viſits. 
This engagement was too dear to my heart not 
to be ſcrupulouſly fulfilled. My walks were fre- 
quently directed towards the Congregation. My 
aunt Angelica, as well as my father, took pleaſure 


in accompanying me thither. The news of my 
arrival in the parlour being ſpread through the 


con vent, I had preſently a groupe of twenty about 
my perſon. But theſe viſits, after all, were paltry 
ſubſtitutes for the daily and confidential intercourſe 
of friendſhip. They became leſs frequent, and I 
had recourſe to epiſtolary correſpondence, carried 


on principally with Sophia. This was the origin 


of my taſte for writing, and one of the cauſes which 


have rendered, from habit, the practice of it ſo eaſy 


to me, ; 
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| PRIVATE MEMOIRS. 


SECTION u. 
| Angult 26. 


I. F EEL r my la to aſh theſe Memgirg 
deſerting me. The miſeries of my country tor- 
ment me; the loſs of my friends preys on my 
chearfulneſs; an involuntary gloom penetrates my 
ſoul, and quenches my imagination. France is be- 
come a vaſt Golgotha of carnage, an arena of hor- 
rors, where her children tear and deſtroy each 
other. 

The enemy, ee as _ 1 einne | 
ddunnors 3 in every quarter; the cities of the North 
fall into their power; Flanders and Alſace muſt 
become their prey; the Spaniard deſolates Rouſſil- 
lon; Savoy rejects an alliance, that would unite 
her to anarchy, and returns to her ancient tyrant, 
whoſe troops invade our frontiers; the rebels of 
la Vendeèe continue to lay waſte a large extent of 
territory; the Lyonneſe, indiſcreetly provoked, have 
uſt into open ee ; Marſcilles flies to their 
r 5 ſuccour; 


* 
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ſuecour: the con vulſion is communicating to the 
neighbouring departments; and in this univerſal - 
agitation, and in the midſt of theſe multiplied dif- 
orders, there is nothing uniform but the meaſures 
of the foreign powers, whoſe conſpiracy againſt 
freedom and mankind our excefles have ſanctified. 
Our government is a ſpecies of monſter, whoſe 
form is equally odious as its appetites are depraved; 
it deſtroys whatever it touches, and devours even 
itſelf: this daſt feature is the only conſolation of 
its numerous victims. 

Tne armies, ill conducted, and worſe ptbviided; 
| Alternately fly like cowards, and fight like deſpe- 
radoes. The moſt able commanders are accuſed of 
treaſon, becauſe certain repreſentatives, ignorant of 
war, blame what they do not comprehend; and 
ſtigmatiſe as ariſtocrats all who are more enlight- 
ened than themſelves. A legiſlative body, charae- 
teriſed by debility from the moment of its exiſt- 
ence, preſented us at firſt with lively debates, as 
long as it poſſeſſed ſufficient penetration to foreſee 
the national dangers, and courage to announce 
them. The juſt and generous ſpirits, who aſpired 
to the welfare of their country, and dared attempt 
to eſtabliſh it, denounced audaciouſly under the 
moſt odious colours, and in forms the moſt contras 
dictory, have been at laſt ſacrificed by ignorance 
and fear to intrigue and peculation: chaſed from 
the body of which they were formed to be the ſoul, 
they left behind them an inane and corrupt mino 
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tity, who have united the oppreſſion of deſporiſm . 
with the tumultuous licence of anarchy, and whoſe. 
follies and crimes dig their own tomb, while they 
are conſummating the public ruin. The nation, 
unprincipled and uninſtructed, becauſe egotiſm is 
indolent, and indolence credulous and blind, has 
accepted a conſtitution eſſentially vicious, which, 
if unexceptionable, it ſnould ſtill have rejected with 
indignation, becauſe nothing can be accepted of 
villainy without degradation to the receiver. This 
deluded people boaſts of ſecurity and freedom 
Vile it has ſeen both violated with impunity in 
the perſons of its repreſentatives! It can only 

change its tyrants; it is already under a yoke of 
iron, and every change appears to it an alleviation; 
but incapable itſelf of effecting an alteration, it 
expects a revolution from the firſt maſter who is 
deſirous of governing it. O Brutus, whoſe daring 
hand vainly emancipated the depraved Romans, 
like thee have we erred! Men, juſt and enlight- 


: - ; ened, whoſe ardent. ſpirits were impaſſioned for li- | 
berty, and whom philoſophy - had prepared for it 


in the auſterity of ſtudy, and the calm of retreat, 
| flattered themſelves, like thee, that the ſubverſion 
of deſpotiſm would eſtabliſh the throne” of juſtice. 
and peace. Alas, it has been but the ſignal for 
the direſt paſſions, and the moſt-execrable vices! 
Thou ſaidſt, aſter the proſcri ptions af the trium- 
Virs, that the cauſe of the death of Cicero had 
| Ailled, thee. wir more ſname chan even his death 

111 had 


1 


| had occaſioned thee grief; thou blamedſt thy friends 
at Rome for having become ſlaves rather by their 
own fault than that of their tyrants, and accuſedſt 

them of the daſtardlineſs of ſeeing and permitting . 


things, of which the mere recital ſhould have been 
inſupportable to them, and excited their horror. 


It is thy indignation which I feel in my dungeon. 


But the hour of indignation is paſt; it is too evi- 
dent that there is no good to be hoped nor addi- 


tional evil to be feared. Never can hiſtory paint 


theſe dreadful times, or the abominable monſters 
that fill them with their barbarities! They ſurpaſs 


the eruelties of Marius, or the ſanguinary atchieve- 


ments of Sylla. This laſt, incloſing and ſlaughter- 
ing ſix thouſand men, who had ſurrendered to him, 


near the ſenate, which he encouraged to proceed in 


its deliberation amidſt the ſhrieks and groans of 
the miſerable victims, acted like a tyrant, that 
abuſes the power he had uſurped; but to what can 


we compare the domination of thoſe hypocrizgs, 
who, maſking their ambition and avarice with the 


guiſe of juſtice, and converting the laws into ſnares 
for the innocent, have created a public tribunal as 


the engine of their perſonal vengeance, and ſend 
to the ſcaffold, with formalities inſultingly judicial, 
every individual, whoſe virtues: offend them, whoſe 


talents excite their jealouſy, or whoſe opulence al- 


lures their cupidity. What Rome or Babylon ever. 


preſented a prototype of Paris, .polluted with de- 


bauchery and blood, and governed by magiſtrates 


who 
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. who! profeſs to trade in falſchood and calumny, 


and to licenſe: aſſaſſination? What people has ever 
depraved its: morals: and affections to the point of 
contracting a mechanical neceſſity of beholding 
executions, and of glutting its eyes with cruelty; 
af foaming with impatience and rage, when the 
ſanguinary ſcenes are retarded, and of being ever 


ready to exert its ferocity on vhoeuer ſhall attempt 


to calm and pacify its violence? The days of Sep- 
tember were the ſole work of a ſmall number of 
inebriated tygers; thoſe of the 31ſt of May and 
the ad of june marked the triumph of crime by 
the: apathy of the Parifians, and their tame acqui- 


eſcence in flavery. From this epoch the growth 


of enormity is tremendous; the faction, called in 
the convention the Mountain, preſents but a band 


of robbers; alike in dreſs as in common ſwearing 


with the loweſt vulgar, preaching maſſacre, and 
ſetting the example of rapine. Crowds of people 


around the courts, of juſtice, and vociferate their 
threats againſt the judges, who are thought too 


rardy in: the condemnation of innocence. The 
priſons are gorged with public ſunctionaries, with 
generals, and private individuals, of characters that 
graced and ennobled humanity: a zeal to accuſe is 
received as a proof of civiſm, and the ſearch and 


detention of perſons of merit and property com- 
prehend all the n of an nn __ . 
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The victims of Orleans are fallen. Char- 
lotte Corday has not produced the ſmalleſt move- 
ment in a city which did not merit that ſhe 
ſhould free it from a monſter.” Briſot *, -Cenſonne, 
and a multitude of other deputies, remain under 
the decree of accuſation ; the deficiency of -proofs 
but augments the animoſity againſt them, and the 
will of the people, who impatiently expe& their 
heads as a carnivorous- animal awaits its prey, 
fupplies the want of reaſons for their condemnation. 
Cuftine + is no more; Robeſpierre triumphs ; Hebert 

points out his victims; Chabot regiſters them; the 
tribunal is aſſiduous in its work of death, and the 
ann Prepares to accelerate ans nu Exe= 


Some women afſembled 10 the church of st Fuſtatiu faid one 

| day, ſetting up. 2 how], that they muſt have the head of Briſſot, 
without permitting the judges to uſe in his trial the ſame tedious 
proceſs which had retarded the execution of Cuſtine, Two thou- 
ſand perſons ſurrounded the court the day that judgment was pro- 
nounced on this general, trembled leſt he ſhould eſcape their ha- 
tred, and declared aloud, that if he were abſolved, he muſt be 


. treated like Montmorin, and with kim, al the traitors that RO 
the priſons. 7 


3 
— 


- + His entire property ed" His TER Py 
young and charming woman, at that time pregnant, who divided 
her days between her father-in-law, dragged to the tribunal, and 
her huſband detained unjuſtly, was imprifoned immediately after the 
execution of the former, and in conſequence miſcarries. What 
does that ſignify to theſe monſters? The public accuſer had re- 
ceived of her 200,000 livres to ſave innocence : he returns them, - 


and then cauſes her to be arreſted, who hg: 2 Wrore {a . 
mous Procedure. 
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1 Meanwhile, famine, invades the neglected 
land; pernicious. laws diſcourage induſtry, ſtop cir- 
culation, and annihilate commerce; the finances 
fall to decay; the diſorganization becomes gene- 
ral; and in this, entire overthrow: of the public 
. wealth, men, devoid of ſhame, erect their fortune 
fſtrom the fragments of national proſperity, ſet a 
price on all their actions, and eſtabliſh a market 
for the life and death of their fellow citizen. 
Dillon and Caftellane obtain their releaſe :, the one 
from the priſon of the Magdelonettes, the other 
from that of St. Pelagie, by the payment of thirty 
thouſand livres to Chabot. : Sillery ſtands cheapen- 
ing his liberty, which. he is rich enough to pur- 
chaſe, and two hundred bottles of bis excellent 
champaign are the overplus of the bargain with 
the rumpets of the committee . The wife of Ro- 
land, reſcued by the exertions of Father Ducktne 
from the fury of the Populace, x awaits its laſt exceſs 
in the ſame ptiſon, from which the concubine of a 
fabricator © of. forged. aſſignats departs, unmoleſted, 
after having purchaſed the ſafety, of herſelf and her 
accomplice. Henriot, having aſcended to the coms 
mand. of. She. national rds. through the honour- 
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r . The money: and wine were 8 but Sillery obtained ouly 


the liberty -of ſecing and diſcourſing with whom he pleaſed... With 
| this. gation of his impriſonment he is ſtill confined in the Lux- 
embourg. Three or four, abandoned women, belonging to the in- 
famous wretches of t e committees of public and | general ſafety, form 
| a board of trade, the which PET). individual of any diſtinQion : 
muſt traffic for his . 
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able gradation of lacquey, bailiff's clerk, and af- 
ſaſſin at St. Firmin, breaks ſeals, empties cellars; 
and removes furniture with equal ſhameleſſneſs and 
inſolence: charged with the care of the deputies 
detained in the Luxembourg, he preſumes to in- 
trude into their preſence, purpoſely to inſult them, 
deprives them by force of pens, books, and papers, 
and adds menace to his outrages, The ſubordina- 
tion of authorities is become a phantom, which it 
is not permitted to name without incurring the 
accuſation of inciviſm, and drawing upon our heads: 
the imputation of counter-revolutionary principles. 
The fugitive deputies, alas! have they at length 
eſcaped from this inhoſpitable land, which devours 
the virtuous and the ſage, and drenches itſelf withtheir 
blood? O my friends! may propitious fate con- 
duct you to the United States, the only aſylum of 
freedom ! My wiſhes would conduct you thither, 
and I ardently hope that you are now actually on 
your paſſage. But what remains for me! I ſhall. 
ſee. you no more, and while for your fakes I re- 
joice in your removal, I lament in it our eternal ſes: 

paration. And thou, my revered i pole and co 

try have onpratite: with a premature old an a 
thou preſerveſt with difficulty from the purſuit oß 
aſlaſſins, ſhall I be permitted to ſee thee again, 
and to pour conſolation into thy ſoul, ſteeped as | 
it muſt be in bitterneſs and deſpair? How long: 
muſt I remain a witneſs of the defolation of my 
Par III. wy _ native 


„„ 

native land, and the degradation of my country- 
men! Aſſailed by theſe afflicting images, I have 
found it impracticable to ſteel my heart againſt 
ſadneſs and ſorrow ; a few ſolitary tears have been 
extorted from my weary eyes, and I have laiddown 
the light pen with which I was n the me- 
mory of my early years. 

I will again attempt to recal them, and to fol- 
low their courſe. My ingenuous recitals may one 


day cheer the gloomy moments of ſome unfortu- 


nate captive like myſelf, who: may forget his own 
calamities in ſympathizing with mine : or perhaps 
ſome poet or philoſopher, defirous of weaving the 
Paſſions of the human heart into the progreſs of 
a romance, or the action of a drama, may find in 
my ſtory the materials of his work. 
Not many days will probably elapſe before the 
want of proviſions, exaſperating the impatient po- 
pulace, will urge them to tumults, which its con- 
ductors will be ſedulouſly careful to render deftruc- 
tive. The roth of Auguſt was near being a com- 
memoration of the ides of September. The day be- 
fore yeſterday their renewal was menaced, ſhould 
Cuſtine be acquitted. The Cordeliers already pro- 
claim the neceſſity of getting rid of all ſuſpected 
perſons, and puniſhments are denounced againſt 
g ſuch as preſume to diſapprove of thoſe glorious 
days. What is this but to prepare a repetition of 
them ? The perſons conſigned to the revolutionary 
l are not 3 referred rhither to be 


inn Judged, 


I 
judged, but victims which it is ordered to immo- 
late. Thoſe who are impriſoned for any thing but 
crime, are not under the ſafeguard of the law; on 
the contrary, abandoned to the mercy of ſuſpicion 
and calumny, they are expoſed to the blind fury of 
the populace, from which they are not a moment 
ſecure. Let us avert our eyes from this lamentable 
epoch, to which the reign of Tiberius can alone be 
compared, and let us return to the bliſsful mo- 
ments of my tranquil youth. | 
I had completed my twelfth year, and the thir- 
teenth was paſſed under the care of my grandmo- 
ther. The quiet of her houſe, and the piety of my 


aunt Angelica, admirably accorded with the ten- 


der and contemplative diſpofition I had indulged 
in the convent. Every morning Angelica aceom- 
panied me to church to hear maſs, where I ſoon 
attracted the attention of thoſe apoſtles of morti- 
fication, who place their merit before God in peo- 
pling the cloiſters. The Abbe Gery, with his wry 
neck and downcaſt eye, accoſts the perſon whom 
he ſuppoſes to be my governante, to congratulate 
her on the edification produced by the example of 
| her pupil, and to expreſs the joy he ſhould feel in 
being choſen: her conductor in the ways of the 
Lord. He learned with regret, that the grand 
cereinonies had been already performed, and that 
I had choſen my confeſſor. He then begged me 
to tell him, if I had no project teſpecting my 
Future deſtination, no plan of withdrawing my- 
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. ſelf from the pomps and vanities Re the world; 
and received for anſwer, that I was yet too young 
to determine my vocation. Gery ſighed, addreſ- 
| ſed a number of fine things to me, and did not 
fail to meet us on our return to repeat his com- 
pliments. The piety of my young heart was not 
of a nature to be gratified with jeſuitical affec- 
tations; it was too ſincere to unite with the abſur- 
dities of fanaticiſm, and the wry neck of Monſieur 
Gery was as little to my taſte. I had neyerthe- 
leſs a ſecret deſign of confecrating myſelf to the 
religious life. St. Francis de Sales, one of the moſt 
amiable. faints in Paradiſe, had made a con- 
queſt c of my heart, and the ladies of the Viſitation, 
of which he was the founder, we re already my ſiſters 
by adoption. But J judged, that, being an only 
child, 4 ſhould not gain the confent of my parents 
during my minority, and I was not willing to occa- 
fion them unneceſſary chagrin by any premature 
diſcloſure of my ſentiments. Beſides, ſhould it - 
happen, during the proof, that my reſolifion was 

. ſhaken, it would be furniſhing arms to the ungodly 
againſt the holy vocation. 1 reſolved, therefore, to 
conecal my intention, and to proceed i in ſilence to 
my object. 'F put to contribution the little library 
of my grandmother; and the Phulotee of St. F ran- 
cis de Sales, and the manual of St. Auguſtin, be- 
came my Hyourite ſtudies. What doctrines of 
love, What delicious aliment, for the innocence of | 
a FO: ſoul; ab al 80 to W illuſions !. The 
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controverſial writings of Befſuet were a new food 
to my mind: favourable as they were to the 
cauſe which they defended, they ſometimes con- 
tained objections to it, and ſet me on weighing: 

my belief. This was my firſt ſtep in the path 
of doubt; but jt was infinitely remote from the 
ſeepticiſm, at which in a courſe of years I was de- 
ſtined to arrive, after having been ſucceffively Jan- 
ſeniſt, Carteſian, Stoic, and Deiſt. What a route, 
to terminate at laſt in patriotiſm, which has con- 
' ducted me to a dungeon! In the midſt of all 
this devotion, ſome old books of travels, and a ſtore 
of mythology, ſerved to amuſe my imagination, 
while the letters of Madam de Sevigne eſta- 
bliſhed my taſte. Her charming facility, her ele- 
gance, her vivacity, her tenderneſs made me enter 
into her intimacy. I became acquainted with her 
ſociety ; | was as familiarized with her manners and 
the circumſtances of her ſituation, as if I had lived 
with her. My grandmother ſaw little company, 
and ſeldom went out; but her agreeable plea- 
ſantry animated the converſation, when I occu- 
pied myſelf at her ſide in the little works which 
{he took pleaſure in teaching me. Madam Beſnard, 


my great aunt, who had taken care of me while 


an infant at nurſe, came every afternoon to paſs 
an hour or two with her ſiſter. Her auſtere cha- 
racter gave hef a ſoleninity of manners, and an air 
of ceremony which Madam Phlipon' would oc 
an: rally, but ſo tenderly as not to give 
E 3 5 offence, 
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offence, and which was generally repaid by her 
ſiſter in ſome plain but ſound truth, a little abrupt- 
ly expreſſed, of the rudeneſs of which her excellent 
heart pleaded the apology. My grandmother, wha 
attached the higheſt value to the graces, and to all 
that embelliſhes ſocial life, was extremely ſenſible 
to the complaiſance which my gentle temper, the 
deſire of pleaſing all about me, and her own amia- 
ble manners in particular, inſpired me with towards 
her. She would ſometimes pay me a compliment; 
and when, which was generally the caſe, I replied 
with readineſs and propriety, ſhe was overcome 
with ſatisfaction, and would glance a triumphant 
look at Madam Beſnard, who, elevating her ſhoul- 
ders, ſeized the firſt moment of my removal to ano- 
ther part of the room, to ſay in a low voice, but 
which I heard very diſtin&ly, © You are really in- 
“e ſupportable: ſhe will be ſpoiled; what a pity!““ 
My grandmother took no other notice of this 
than to aſſume a poſture more upright than before, 
aſſuring: her ſiſter, with an air of ſuperiority, that 
ſhe knew very well what ſhe was about; and the 
worthy Angelica, with her pale viſage and pro- 
minent chin, her ſpectacles on her noſe, and her 
knitting in her hands, would tell them both, that 
there was no danger to be apprehended, that it 
was impoſſible ſor any thing to corrupt me, and 
that my prudence was ſo exemplary, that I might 
- almoſt be left to my on guidance. This aunt 
Beſnard, however, ſo rigid in her manners, and 

Sn Ob appre- 
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apprehenſive as ſhe was of the effects of adulationz 
gave herſelf the utmoſt concern at my lying on a 
hard bed, and if I felt the ſlighteſt indiſpoſition, 
would never fail to call twice a day to inform her- 
| ſelf of its progreſs. What undiſguiſed inquietude, 
what anxious cares did ſhe not diſplay on theſe oc- 
caſions? And how delightful was their contraſt 
with her ordinary reſerve and ſeverity ! In truth, 
it ſeemed as if heaven had ſurrounded me with 
ſuch affectionate friends, purpoſely to render my 
heart of all others the moſt tender and ſuſcep- 
tible. i 
My grandmother one day took it into her head to 
make a viſit to Madam de Boiſmorel, either for 
the pleaſure of ſeeing her, or of exhibiting her 
little daughter. Great preparations in conſe- 
quence ; long toilet in the morning : at length 
behold us ſetting off with aunt Angelica, for the 
ſtreet of St. Louis, in the Marſh, where we arrived 
about noon. On entering the houſe every one, 
beginning with the porter, ſalute Madam Phlipon 
with an air of reſpect and affection, emulous who 
ſhall treat her with the greateſt civility. She re- 
pays their attention with courteouſneſs, mixed at 
the ſame time with dignity. So far it was well; 
but her grand-daughter is perceived, and, not 
ſatisfied with pointing her out to one another, they 
proceed to pay her a number of compliments. I. 
began to feel myſelf embarraſſed, from a ſentiment. 
I . not well explain, that ſervants might look 
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at and admire, but that it was not >. to 


compliment me. We go on: a tall perſon, the 
gentleman of Madam de Boiſmorel announces us. 
We enter the ſaloon, and we find the lady ſeated 
upon what we called then not an ortomane, but a 
canafie, gravely embroidering tapeſtry. Madam 
de Boiſmorel was about. the age, the height, and 
the corpulence of my grand-· mother; but her dreſs 
| diſplayed leſs taſte than deſire to ſhow her opulence 
and her rank; and her phyſiognomy, far from ex- 
preſſing the plebeian wiſh to pleaſe, demanded thar 
every attention ſhould be beſtowed upon herſelf, and 
manifeſted. her conſciouſneſs of deſerving it. A 
rich lace, puckered into the form of a ſmall bon- 
net, with broad wings pointed at the extremity 
like the cars of a hare, was placed upon the top of 
her head, that it might not conceal her perhaps 
borrowed hair, which was itſelf dreſſed with that 
affected diſcretion which it is very neceſſary to 
aſſume at ſixty years of age. The rouge was ſpread 
with one layer over another, ſo as to give eyes, 
naturally dull, a much greater air of fierceneſs than 
was ſufficient to make me fix mine upon the 
ground.—“ Ah, Mademoiſelle Rotiſſet, good morn- 
4 ing to you: cried, in a loud and cold tone, Ma- 
dam de Boiſmorel, as ſhe roſe to meet us. (Made- 
moiſelle? So my grand- mother is mademoiſelle 
in this houſe.) Upon my honour I am very glad 
'* to fee you. And this fine child is your grand- 
A daughter! She will make a ſmart woman. Come 

„„ ; | here 
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here, my dear, fit down by my fide. She is a 
little baſhful. What age is your daughter, 
% Mademoiſelle Rotiſſet? She is a little brown to 
* be ſure, but ſhe has a very good ſkin; ſhe will 
* grow fairer; and then what a ſhape! I will lay 
my life that hand muſt be a lucky one. Did you 
* never venture in the lottery ?**—© Never, Ma- 


« dam; I am not. fond of gaming.” —* So, ſo! 


« very likely indeed! at your age children are apt 
« to think their game is ſure. What an admira- 
* ble voice ſhe has, ſo foft, and yet a very good 
cc volume! She is ſo grave too: I ſuppoſe you 


ff have a devotional turn Y*—© I know my duty 


«to God, and I endeavour to fulfil it.” That 
* is a good girl! You have a wiſh to be profeſſed : 
* is it not ſo??''—* I do not know my future 
29 3 and I do not ſeek to pry into it.“ 
« Upon my word, very pretty, and very ſenten- 
* tious! Your grand-daughter is a great ſcholar, 
* I dare ſay, Mademoiſclle Rotifſet ??—< She likes 
<« nothing ſo well as reading; ſhe employs a part 
of every day in it.” —* Oh! I was ſure of that. 
„But have a care ſhe does not become a learned 


« lady; that would be a thouſand pities. The 
converſation - next turned upon the family and. 


friends of the miſtreſs of the keuſe. My grand- 
mother aſked very reſpectfully for the uncle, and 
the couſin, and the daughter-in-law, and the ſon- 


in-law, the Abbe Langlois, and the Marchieneſs 
of Levi, Councellor re and Mr. Parent, the 
| rector: 
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rector: they talked of the health of all theſe peo- 


ple, their pedigree, and their piccadilloes; for 
example of Madam Ronde, who, notwithſtanding 


Her great age, was ſtill abſurd enough to pretend 


— 
— 


to a fine boſom, and accordingly greatly expoſed 
this part of her perſon, except when ſhe got in 
and out of her carriage, for which occaſion ſne had 
always an immenſe handkerchief ready in her 
pocket, becauſe, as ſhe obſerved, it is not decent 
to make ſuch an exhibition to the footmen. Dur- 
ing this dialogue, Madam de Boifmorel ſome- 


times took ſome ſtitches in her work, ſometimes 


patted her little dog, but moſt frequently looked 
hard at me. I took care not to meet her eyes, be- 
cauſe it was unpleaſant to me; but I looked round 
upon the furniture and decorations of the apart- 


ment, which were to me a more pleaſing ſpectacle 
than the lady: and as I looked, my blood circu- 


lated more rapidly, I felt my colour riſe, my heart 
beat, and my breath ſhort. I did not at this age 


. aſk myſelf, why my grand-mother did not fit upon 
the canahéè, or for what reaſon in particular Ma- 


dam de Boiſmorel always called her Mademoiſelle 
Rotiſſet; but I had a feeling, the parent of this 
reflection, and I ſaw the end of the viſit with joy, 
as if I were juſt liberated from ſome hard confine- 


ment. © Good bye! Do not forget to buy me a 


* ticket in the lottery, and let your grand-daughter 


* chuſe the number, do you hear, Mademoiſelle 
a Rotiſſer ? I am ſure it will be lucky for me. 
/ $6 One 
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t One embrace: and you, my little heart; do not 
* look ſo much on the ground. Your eyes are 
very good to ſee with; and even one's confeſſor 

does not forhid us to open them. Ah! Made- 
© moiſelle Rotiſſet, you will have many a fine bow 
made you, take my word for that. Good morn- 
e ing, ladies.“ Saying this Madam de Boiſmorel 
rings her bell, orders Lafleur to call in two days 
at Mademoiſelle Rotiſſet's for a lottery ticket ſhe 
1s to ſend her, chides her dog for barking, and ſeats 
herſelf quietly upon her _— before we were 

out of the room. | | 
From Madam de Boiſmorel's we walked away 
in filence, and I haſtened to my books, eager to 
forget what was paſt, and no better pleaſed with 
the compliments of the lady than of her ſervants. 
My grand-mother, neither vexed nor pleaſed, talk- 
ed ſometimes of her and her fingularities, of her 
rooted ſelfiſhneſs, which made her reply, that 
children were but ſecondary conſiderations, when 
my grand-mother took the liberty to remind her 
of the intereſt of hers, for the purpoſe of checking 
her prodigal expence : and ſhe added, that ſhe by 
no means approved of that familiarity in her man- 
ners, though common enough with ladies of the 
great world, that made her receive her confeſſor, 
and others, at her toilet, and change her chemiſe, 
and do other little offices in their preſence. This 
ſtyle of behaviour ſtruck me as ſtrange : I was glad 
to . my grand - mother talk about it, but I kept 
to 


1 
to myſelf the thoughts it excited in me, as I did 
not think it would become me to communicate 
them to her. 

A fortnight after this viſit, tos ſon of Make | 
de Boiſmorel, whom we had not the good fortune 
to find at his mother's, called upon us. He was a 
man about thirty years of age, of a ſober and plea- 
ſing phyſiognomy, and decorous and noble in his 

manners. He looked with a ſtrong and direct 
glance from an eye very open and ſomewhat too 
large, and his bold manly voice, ſoftened by reſpect, 
conveyed the accent of the ſoul, and an expreſſion 
of politeneſs that was more than external, He 
- addreſſed himſelf with deference to my grand- 
mother, calling her his dear governeſs, at the ſame 
time approaching me with that attentive carriage 
which ſenſible men think it their duty to pay to 

young people of my fex. The converſation took 
an eaſy tone, though it was peculiarly guarded and 
accurate. Mr. de Boiſmorel did not flip the 
F opportunity of reminding my grand mother of all 
the obligations under which he was placed to her 
| kindneſs and care, at the ſame time hinting in a 
very diſtant and delicate manner, that providence 
had rewarded her for her attention to the children 
of others, by the ſatis faction ſhe might expect to 
receive in ſo promifing a child of her on family. 

I found Mr. de Boifmorel infinitely more amia- 
ble than his mother, and I was delighted whenever 
he called . us, which was RY every two 

| or 
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or three months. He had married, at an early age, 
a very charming woman, by whom he had an only 
ſon, whoſe education occupied a conſiderable por- 
tion of his thoughts. He had undertaken it him» - 
ſelf, and was deſirous of directing it by philoſophi- 
cal views, in which he was not a little thwarted by 
the prejudices of his mother, and the enthuſiaſtic 
devation of his wife. He was accuſed of ſingu- 
larity ; and as his nerves had been affected in conſe- 
quence of ſome violent inflammatory diſorder, the 
old counteſſes, the learned judges, and the ſagacious 
abbes of his family,-or of his mother's. acquaint- 
ance, aſcribed to a derangement of the brain, re- 
ſulting, as they ſuppoſed from his diſorder, the con- 
duct he purſued in the education of his ſon. Theſe 
cireumſtances being made known to me intereſted 
me in his character. I found that this ſingular 
man argued with extreme pertinency, and I began 
to ſuſpect, that there were two ſorts of reaſon, ſo to 
| expreſs myſelf, one for the cloſet, and another for 
the world, a morality of principle, and a morality 
of practice, from the contradiction of which re- 
ſulted ſo many abſurdities, of which ſome were too 
glaring to eſcape my attention; in ſhort, that 
perſons of the gay world called every body inſane, 
who was not affected like themſelves with the com- 
mon. inſanity: and thus did materials for reflection 
inſenſibly accumulate in my active brain. | 
My grand-mother ſometimes entered into a con- 
traſt between the ſentiments and behaviour of Mr. 
| de 
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de Bolſmorel, and thoſe of ba ſiſter, Viadam de 
Favieres, with which ſhe was very little pleaſed; 
and whom her brother had found it neceſſary to 


remind that Mademoiſelle de Rotiſſet was their 


own relation : a circumſtance, ſaid I to myſelf, 
That the mother did not ſeem leſs willing to over- 
look or forget. To my great ſatisfaction, my 
grand mother never expreſſed a wiſh to preſent me 
to Madam de Favieres': indeed ſhe was ſo well 
aware of my thoughts upon the ſubject, that we 
did not even pay a ſecond viſit to Madam oe 
Boiſmorel. 
My father had vacated his office; the year to be 
ſpent with my grand-mother was elapſed ; I re- 
turned to the arms of my mother, But it was not 
without regret that I left this pleaſant fituation in 
the Iſle of St. Louis, thoſe agreeable quays, that 
tranquil bank, where I was accuſtomed to take the 
air with my aunt Angelica, in the ſerene ſummer 
evenings, contemplating the varied courſe of the 
ſtreams, and the diſtant landſcape. The quays 
were my particular delight, through which, in my 
zeal to ſeek the temple, and pour out my ſoul at 
the foot of the altar, I have traverſed, without 
meeting in the ſolitary path a ſingle object to diſ- 
tract my delicious meditations. The gaiety of my 
grand- mother gave charms to her habitation, in 
which I had ſpent ſo many cheerful and peaceable 
days: I quitted her with a flood of tears; nor was 
my attachment to my mother, whoſe merit was of 
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# much higher deſcription, but whoſe manners im- 
preſſed greater awe, able to divert my regret. Tilt 
that moment I had never ventured upon any com- 
pariſon, with reſpect to my mother, that tended in 
any way to leſſen her, but I now felt a confuſed 
ſenſation of that tendency. Child of the Seine, 
J had from my infancy reſided on its banks; but 
the ſituation had not the ſolitary calm of my grand- 
mother's. The moving pictures of the Pont- Neuf 
varied the ſcene every moment, and I entered 
litterally as well as well as figuratively into the 
world, when I returned to my paternal roof. A 
free air, however, and an unconfined ſpace, offered 
an ample fource of amuſement to my romantic and 
vagrant imagination. How many times from my 
window, which fronted the north, have I contem- 
plated, with the moſt raviſhing emotion, the vaſt. 
expanſe of heaven, its proud azure dome, ſtretch- 
Ing its canopy from the cool blue eaſt, far behind 
the Poni- au- Change to the weſt, ſtill vivid with the 
gleams of the ſetting ſun, and tinging the trees and 
roofs of Chaillot ! Never did I fail to beſtow a few. 
moments on this raviſhing ſpectacle at the cloſe of 
every fine day, and often have tears of joy filently | 
Aowed down my cheeks, while my heart, ſwelling 

with an inexpreſſible ſentiment, happy in the idea 
and conſciouſneſs of exiſtence, offered to the Su- 
preme Being a homage of gratitude, pure and 
worthy of his acceptance. I know not if ſenſibility 
of heart ſhed a more vivid hue on every object it 
beholds, 
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beholds, or r if certain ien that yet appear to 
contain nothing remarkable, cantribute powerfully 
to develope it, or if both be not reciprocally cauſe 
and effect; but when I retrace the events of my 
life, Lam doubtful, whether to aſſign to circum- 
ſtances, or to my character, that variety and pleni- 
tude of affections which have marked fo ſtrongly 
every point of its duration, and leſt me ſo clear a 
remembrance af all the ſituations in hien 1 _ 

been placed. & SOOT Eo 
| Cajou had eee to inſuudt me in matic | 
He was. fond of .reafoning with me on the theory, 

or rather the mechaniſm of his art, for, though | 
he pretended to be a compoſer, he underſtood little 
of mathematics, and of metaphyſics till leſs: but 
he was ambitious of teaching me all he knew. My 
coldneſs in ſinging was a ſource almoſt of as much 
| 1 as my facility in purſuing a train of argu- 
ment was of aſtoniſhment to him. Put ſoul into 
«ir he would continually: exclaim: You ſing 
*< an air as nuns chant an anthem.“ The poor 
man did not perceive that I had too much ſoul ta 
expreſs it in a ſong: and indeed | felt as much em- 
barraſſed to give the proper . paſſion to a tender 
paſſage of muſic, as I have already deſcrihed my- 


ſelf to have been at reading aloud to any one the 


epiſode of Eucharis or Erminia. At all times 

ſuddenly transformed into the perſon of the heroine, 
1 had not the power to play her ſentiments : my 
| pings were ſuchas to render my countenance, per- 
5 haps, 


_ 
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f 
haps, the ſeat of the paſſions deſcribed ; my reſpira« 
tion was quick, my voice tremulous, but this was 


all. It was impoſſible for me to expreſs the ſenti- | 


| ment with ſcientific tune, and a /ofenuto voice: I had 
no idea like that of reſolving to be empaſſioned. 
Mignard, whoſe Spaniſh politeneſs gained him the 
| floor of my grand-mother, had commenced, 

while I was with her, his leſſons on the guitar, 
which he continued when I returned to my father's. 
The common accompaniments did not coſt me 
many months to execute : Mignard took delight in 


making me excell on the inſtrument, and in the 
event I ſurpaſſed my maſter. Mozon was recalled 


to perfect my dancing, as was Mr. Demure, to im- 
prove me in arithmetic, geography, writing, and 
hiſtory. - My father made me reſume. the graver, 


confining me to a ſmall branch of the art, to which 


he thought to attach me by the tie of intereſt; for 
having enabled me to be uſeful to him, he em- 


ployed me upon ſome trifling works, of which I 


Was to ſhare with him the profit at the end of the 
week, from an accompt which he engaged me to 


keep of them. But I was ſoon weary of this; no- 
thing was ſo inſipid to me, as to engrave the edge 


of a watch caſe, or to ornament an etui, and I was 
better pleaſed to read an agreeable author than to 
buy myſelf a riband. I did not conceal my dif. 


guſt, and as no conſtraint was laid upon me, 1 
locked up the implements, and have never touched 


them ſince. I went out every morning with my 
ir ,., F mother 
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mother to attend maſs; after which we ſometitmes 
made our purchaſes; then ſucceeded the leſſons of 
my ſeveral maſters, and theſe being finiſhed, after 
an interval of recreation, I retired to my cloſet to 
read, to write, and to meditate. The long even- 
ings made me return to my needle works, dur- 
'ing which'my mother had the complaiſance to read 
to me for hours together. Theſe readings gave me 
great pleaſure ; but as they did not permit me to 
Jigeſt what was read ſo perfectly as I wiſhed; the 
idea ſuggeſted itſelf to me of making extracts. 
 Aecordingly my firſt employment in the morning 
was to confign to paper what had ſtruck me moſt 
forcibly the preceding evening; and this done, I 
reſumed the book to recover the connection, or to 
copy a paſſage, that I was defirous of having en- 
tire. This grew into a habit, a paſſion, a rage. 
My father's library being ſmall, and having long 
ſince been exhauſted, I borrowed and hired books, 
and I could not bear the idea of returning them 
till I had impropriated what I conceived to be the 
beſt of their contents. In this manner I ſtudied 
Placke, Rollin, Crevier, Pere d' Orleans, St. Real, 
Abbe de Vertot, and Mezeray, who ſo little reſembles 
him, and whom I conceived to be the dryeſt author 
Thad ever read: but his ſubje& was the hiſtory of 
my country, with the annals of which I was an- 
n to be acquainted. 

My grand- mother Bimont was dead. M little 
uncle, of St. 0 advanced to a higher 
| , . office 
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office than that of maſter of the choir, boarded | 


with the firſt vicar, the Abbe le Jay, who kept a 
very tolerably houſe, and we were accuſtomed to 
call upon him on nn, and other en 
after ſervice. 

The Abbe le Jay was what is called a 5 na- 
tured old man, as thick in his perſon as obtuſe in 
his wit, a horrid preacher, a worſe confeſſor, a 
caſuiſt, and I know not what beſide: but he knew 


how to manage affairs of intereſt, and had ſucceeded 


ſo well as to eſtabliſh his two brothers as notaries 
at Paris, where they made a figure in their pro- 
feſſion, which was at that time a reputable and 
lucrative one. To manage his houſe he had one of 
his relations, a Mademoiſelle d' Hannaches, a tall, 
ſkeleton figure, dry and ſallow, of a ſhrill voice, 
proud of her deſcent, and wearying every body with 


her talents for economy, and her genealogical 
parchments. She was a woman, however, which 


is always circumſtance- ſufficient to enliven the 
houſe of a prieſt; and ſhe had the art of furniſhing 


the table of her couſin with elegance and profu- 


fion, matters in which he was a great connoiſſeur. 
The Abbe found it extremely agreeable to have a 


boarder in his houſe of the amiable diſpoſition. of 


my uncle Bimont: his table was the more gay, 
Mademoiſelle d' Hannaches better tempered, and 
his back-gammon certain. In our viſits. my mo- 
ther and this couſin were of one party, the Abbe 
and my uncle of another. 1 appeared to be deſerted; 
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| 1 
but I accommodated myſelf admirably to this ar- 
rangement; for the Abbe received his company in 
a large library, which I put to contribution accord- 
ing to my fancy and taſte. This was a fund upon 
which I drew till the period of his death, which 
was about three years after: One of his brothers 
having got into unſortunate circumſtances, the 
Abbe loſt his ſenſes, languiſhed for about ſix weeks, 
threw himſelf out of a window, and was killed by 
the fall. Mademoiſelle d' Hannaches, at that time 
at law for the inheritance of her uncle, the captain, 
was accommodated in the houſe of my mother, and 
reſided with us nearly a year and a half. During 
this interval I was her ſecretary ; I wrote her let- 
ters, copied her dear genealogy, drew up the peti- 
tions ſhe preſented to the preſident and attorney- 
© general of the parliament of Paris, arranged the 
buſineſs of ſome annuities, bequeathed by a Mr. de 
St. Vallier to females of rank reduced to narrow 
circumſtances, and accompanied her ſometimes in 
her ſolicitations to various perſons, which her af- 
fairs made neceſſary. I obſerved upon theſe occa- 
ſions that, notwithſtanding her ignorance, her 
illiterate: language, her ſtarched manners, her old 
faſhioned dreſs, and her other abſurdities, ſhe was 
treated with reſpect on account of her pedigree. 
They liſtened with attention to the names of her 
anceſtors, which ſhe never failed to enumerate, and 
were ready to fide with her in her claims to the diſ- 
puted inheritance, - I could 'not but ' contraſt this 
21; honourable 


n Co 1 rag 
honourable treatment, with the reception I had met 
with at Madam de Boiſmorel's, which had left a 
deep impreſſion on my mind ; it was impoſlible to 
conceal ſrom myſelf my ſuperiority to Mademoi- 
ſelle d' Hannaches, who with all her genealogy, and 
forty years to boot, could neither write a letter that 
was legible or that ſhould contain a word of com- 
mon ſenſe; and I thought mankind extremely 
unjuſt, and the inſtitutions of ſociety extravagantly 
abſurd. = | | 

But let us ſee for a moment what became of my 
friends of the convent. From Agatha I received, 
now and then, a letter of that tender deſcription, 
that particularly characteriſes thoſe plaintive doves 
whoſe affections are not to extend beyond the limits 
of friendſhip, heightened, in this inſtance, by the 
| ardour of her ſoul, together with ſome little boxes, 
pincuſhions, and ſweetmeats, whenever ſhe had an 

opportunity of ſending them. I went occaſionally 
to ſee her. I was even admitted into the convent 
at a feſtival given in honour of the ſuperior; a pri- 
vilege obtained firſt of the archbiſhop without my 
| knowledge, and preſented to me afterwards as a ſpe= 
cial favour, of which I felt all the value. Every thing 
was in motion, the young ladies well dreſſed, the hall 
- adorned with flowers, the refectory loaded with de- 
licacies. It muſt be confeſſed, that if, in the feaſts 
of theſe poor nuns, there was a degree of infantine 
ſport, it was qualified and adorned with ſomething 
of amiable, graceful, and ingenuous, peculiarly cha- 
| | T1 , racteriſtic 
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teriſtic of the gentleneſs of the female temper, the ; 
vivacity of their imagination, and the innocence of 
their little fooleries, when at a diſtance from the 
obſervation of a ſex, that always renders them too 
reſerved, when it does not ſucceed to turn their 
head. A ſhort drama, of very little merit in the 
compoſition, but acquiring life from the gay tones 
and harmonious chorus 'of the voices of theſe fe- 
males, was the firſt ſocial exhibition: a dance wor- 
thy of the nymphs ſucceeded ; now a pleaſantry, 


then an arch laugh, heightened in each inſtance by 


the habitual gravity of their profeſſign, gave a true 
Saturnalian character to the ſports of the ſiſters 
and their pupils. The phyſician comes to the in- 
firmary to viſit ſome patients, he muſt of courſe ſee 


the entertainment: he is conducted under a cloiſter 85 


decorated with verdant garlands, where à ſort of 
fair was eſtabliſhed, the young novices ſelling bal- 
lads, others diſtributing cakes, this drawing a 
lottery, that telling fortunes, on one ſide the ſmaller 
children with baſkets of fruit, on the other a con- 
cert. At the ſight of his doctoral wig, the whole 
ſcene is changed: the novices lower their veils ; 
the larger boarders look to the arrangement. of their 


| dreſs; the younger become grave; I myſelf hold 


my guitar with a leſs negligent air. It was ſuſ- 
pended before me by. a riband paſſed over the 
ſhoulder, They had been deſirous of hearing me, 


and the circumſtanees of the entertainment had 


laſpired me with a *. or two, indiffetent in 
them- 
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themſelves, but productive from their appropriate · 
neſs of the moſt happy effect: Cajon would have 
been ſatisfied with the manner in which 1 ſung 
them: I had no ſentiments to expreſs but thoſe to 
which I could abandon myſelf, and my. accents 
were perfectly unreſtrained. I was deſired to re- 


peat them before the phyſician: this was a very 
different affair; the voice was leſs ſure, and the 
expreſſion as it were veiled. Some ill-natured 


ſiſter remarked the alteration, adding at the ſame 

time that my manner was ſo much the more inte- 

reſting. The doctor withdrew : the joy became 

general at his departure, though there was not an 

individual but would have wiſhed him to be ad- 
mitted. 


Sophia had returned to her family at Ak 


Previouſly to her departure an interview had taken 
place between our reſpective mothers. They had 
conſecrated, if I may fo ſpeak, our connection, had 
mutually applauded our choice, and ſmiled at the 
promiſes, never to forget each other, of which we 
had made them the witneſſes. Theſe promiſes, 
however, in ſpite of circumſtances, have proved, 
as will be ſeen hereafter, leſs fleeting than was 
imigined. My correſpondence with this friend of 
my affections became extremely regular. I wrote 
to her always once a week, and generally twice, — 

| And what,” methinks I hear it aſked, © could 


« you have to relate? —Every thing I ſaw, every 


thing 1 Honght, every thing I felt; and ſurely 1 
F 4 | had 
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bad ſubjects enough | Theſe communications werd 
daily facilitated and improved. By communi. 
coating my reflections I learned the better to re- 

_ . . fe; deriving a pleaſure from ſharing what I 
acquired, I ſtudied with the more ardour; finding 
it amuſing to deſcribe, I obſerved what was paſſing 
 ., With the greater attention. The letters of Sophia 
_ were leſs frequent: a numerous family, a crouded 

- + houſe, the forms of ſociety, and the very nature of 
..a Provincial life, occupied by trifles, by unmean- 

ing viſits, and of which a part is, from mere com- 
plaiſance, neceſſarily devoted to cards, gave her 
neither the leiſure to write, nor thè opportunity of 
collecting ſo many materials, For this reaſon pro- 

| bably ſhe affixed the greater value to what ſhe re- 
ceived from me, and thereby induced me to con- 
tinue my remittances. The death of the abbe le 
Jay having deprived me of the uſe of his library, 
in which I had found hiſtorians, mythologiſts, fa- 
thers of the church, and literati: for inſtance, Co- 
trou and Rouille, who call Horatius Cocles a one- 
en patriot; Maimbourg, of a taſte equally ele- 
vated; Berruyere, who has written the hiſtory. of the 
people of God in the ſam ſtyle in which Bitaube 
has compoſed, the poem of Joſeph;"the chevalier 
de Folard, of a character totally different, and whoſe 
military details appeared to me much more rational 
than the reflections of the Jeſuits ; the abbe Banier, 
who amuſed me much more than the abbe Fleury; 
2 and Father Andre, whoſe mapu ap- 
plied - 


- 
* 
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plied to eloquence, and to the beautiful of bey 
| ſpecies, gave me ſingular delight; ſome poems of 
Voltaire, and the moral eſſays of Nicole; the Lives 
of the Fathers in the wilderneſs, and that of Deſcartes 
by Andre Baillet; the univerſal hiſtory of Boſſuet ; 
the letters of Sr. Jerome, the romance of Don Quixote, 
with a thouſand others equally congruous: — this 
library, I ſay, failing me, I was fain to have re- 
courſe to the circulating libraries. My father, be- 
ing ill qualified to ſelect, aſked for whatever I in- 
dicated to him. My choice was chiefly directed to 
thoſe works of which I had gained ſome know- 
ledge, either by means of criticiſms or extracts in 
the books I had already read. In this way I was 
led to tranſlations of the ancient hiſtorians, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, for inſtance, and others. I was de- 
firous of reviewing the hiſtory of my country in 
ſome other writer than Mezeray: I accordingly 
choſe the abbe Velly, and his continuators, leſs in- 
tereſting than himſelf, in periods, where, with his 
talents, they might have been more ſo. From the 
fame ſource I read Paſcal,” Monteſquieu, Locke, Bur- by 
lumafni, and the principal French dramatiſts. 
had no plan, no ſyſteit, in theſe readings ; . my fole 
view was inſtruction and knowledge. I felt a ſort 
of neceſſity of exerciſing the activity of my mind, 
of gratifying my ſerious propenſities. I panted 
for happineſs, and I could find it only in an exten- 
five developement of my faculties. I know not 
"2 1 9 have * if placed in the hands of 
a ſkilful 
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ee preceptor; but it is not . ahas | 
fixing my attention upon a ſingle object, I might 

have extended ſome branch of ſcience, or qu 

ſuperior talents. But ſhould I have been mo 

virtuous? This is a queſtion which I leave to be 
reſolved : it is certain I could not have been hap- 
pier. I know of nothing that can at all be com- 
rn to that plenitude of life, of peace, of ſatis. 
faction, to thoſe days of innocence and ſtudy. 

They were not, however, unmixed with trouble. 

Is the life/of man upon earth ever exempt from it? . 

I had commonly upon my hands many books at 

onee, ſome. ſerving for ſtudies, others for recrea- 

tion. Long-winded hiſtorical compoſitions, as I. 

have already obſerved, were read aloud in the even- 

_ ings, which were now almoſt the only times that I 

ſat with my mother. The day was ent 44 the 

ſolitude of the cloſet, where I devoted myſelf to 

my extracts, to reflection, or other leſs, ſerious oc | 
cupations. In the Holidays of ſpring, we went to 
the public walks, or my father accompanied me to 


© thoſe exhibitions of pictures and other productions 


of art, which in thoſe times of luxury, and of this 
ſpecies of proſperity; wefeſſb numerous at Parig. | 
Such viſits were a#ſource of conſiderable gratifica- 
tion to him, ſince they afforded him an,opportu- 
nity of diſplaying his ſuperiority by pointing, out 
to me what he underſtood better than myſelf; and 
the taſte he obſerved in me was the more pleaſing, 
as. ſds: ed it to be the fruit of his own in- 
ſtructions. 


„„ TJ 
ſtructions. This was our point of contact, in which 
we were truly in uniſon, My father had his ſhare 
of oſtentation, and it was evident enough chat he 
- was not diſpleaſed at being ſeen in public with a 
well-dreſſed young woman leaning on his arm, 
„whoſe blooming appearance frequently cauſed his 
| cars to be regaled with the whiſpers of admiration 
_ | which it extorted. If any one accoſted him, doubt+ 
ful of the relation in which we ſtood to each other, 
he would ſay, © It is my daughter,” with an air of 
| modeſt triumph, which I was not the laſt to per- 
I ceive, and which affected me without making me 
(vain, ſince I aſcribed ir entirely to parental affec- 
(4 tion, If I ſpoke, you might ſee him examining, 
in thoſe around, the effect of my voice, or of the 
good ſenſe might have uttered, and aſking them 
by his looks, if he had not reaſon to be proud. 
Meanwhile, this ſecular life, theſe arts, the imagi+- 
nation they awaken, the deſire to pleaſe, ſo power 
ful in females, my devotion, my ſtudies, my reaſon, 
and my faith, how are all theſe to be reconciled? 
This was preciſely the origin of the trouble of 
which 1 have juſt ſpoken, the progreſs and effects 
of which are worthy of a developement, which 
however it is not a little difficult to give. tes 
With the bulk of mankind, formed rather to | 
feel than to think, the paſſions give the firſt ſhock 
to their creed, when that creed has been imbibed 
from education : they are the paſſions that raiſe 
the firſt contradictions becireen the principles that 
| have 
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ve been adopted, the deſires that cannot eafily be 
quelled, and the inſtitutions of a policy ill calculated 
to reconcile them. But in a young mind addicted to 
reflect, and placed out of the reach of the ſeduc- 
tions of the world, it is reaſon which firſt gives 
the alarm, and urges us to examine, before we have 
any intereſt to doubt. Meanwhile, though my in- 
quietude had no ſelfiſh conſiderations for its object, 
it was not, on that account, independant of my 
ſenſibility: I thought from the heart; and my 
reaſon, though remaining en was never in- 
different. 

The firſt thing that ſhocked me in my religion. 
which I profeſſed with the ſeriouſneſs of a folig) 
and conſiſtent mind, was the univerſal damnation | 
of all thoſe who had not known and believed i in it. 
When, inſtructed by hiftory, I had well conſidered. 
the extent of the earth, the ſucceſſion of ages, the 
progreſs of empires, the virtues and errors of ſo 
many nations, I found the idea weak, abſurd, and 
©. Impious, of a creator, who ſhould devote to eter- 

nal torments thoſe innumerable beings, the frail | 
works of his hands, caſt on the earth in the midſt N 
of ſo many perils, and in the night of an ignorance | 
which has already proved the ſource of a thouſand | 
"misfortunes. — * Tam deceived in this article of my 
« creed, it is evident; am I not equally wrong in 
* ſome other? Let me examine.“ From the mo- 
ment a Catholic has arrived at this point, the church 
may conſider him as loſt. 1 perfectly conceive | 

{LIT why 
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hy the prieſthood requires a blind ſubmiſſion, and 
| preaches ſo ardently that religious credulity, which 
adopts without examination, and adores without 
/ murmuring ; this is the baſis of their empire, which 
is deſtroyed as ſoon as we begin to inveſtigate. 
| Next to the doctrine of damnation, the abſurd idea 
of infallibility was the moſt indigeſtible, and I re- 
jected that like the other. What then remains,” 
 faid I, © that is true?” This became the object 
of a reſearch continued, during a number of years, 
. with an activity, and ſometimes an anxiety, of mind, 
which it is difficult to deſcribe. Critical, moral, 
| philoſophical, and metaphyſical writers became my 
(favourite ſtudy; I was ſolicitous to. find ſome one 
who ſhould aſſiſt me in my choice; and their ana- 
lvyſis and compariſon occupied almoſt all my atten- 
tion. I had loſt the Victorin, my confeſſor: the 
good Mr. Lallement was dead, to whoſe honeſty 
and diſcretion I am happy in an opportunity of 
giving my teſtimony. Under the neceſſity of chooſ- 


ing a ſucceſſor, my view was directed to the abbe 


Morel, who belonged to our pariſh, and whom I 
had ſeen at my uncle's: he was a little man, not 
deficient in underſtanding, and who profeſſed the 
4 utmoſt auſterity of principle, which was the motive 
\that determined me in my choice. When my 
faith wavered, he was ſure to be the firſt who was 
informed of it; for 1 never could tell any thing 
but the truth; and he was eager to put into my 
bands the apologiſts and n of Chriſtianity, 


Behold 


ſm? 


(Behold me then cloſeted with the abbe Ganchat, the | 
' abbe Bergier, Abbadie, Holland, Clarke, and others. —I 
- | ſtudied them ſeverely, and 1 ſometimes made notes, 
which I left in the book when I returned it to the 
| | abbe Morel, who aſked with aſtoniſhment if it was 
| Ewho had written and conceived them. It is plea- 
fant to remark, that in theſe books I became ac- 
| quainted with the authors they pretended to refute, 
and learned the titles of their works ſo as to be 
able to procure them; thus furniſhing myſelf with 
the arms of deiſm from the very arſenal of Chriſti- 
anity. In this way did the treatiſe on Toleration, 
the Dictionnaire Philoſophique, Queſtions on the Ency- 
| clopedie, the Bon Sens of the Marquis d*Argens, 
the Jewiſh Letters, the Turkiſh Shy, tes Maurs, I Ef- 
r Diderot, d Alembert, Raynal, and the Syfeme de 


| 


1 Nature, paſs ſucceſſively through my hands. 
The progreſs of my mind was not the only one 
L experienced: nature had alſo its progreſs of dif- 
ferent kinds, and was working in every way to my 
maturity. My mother had never preciſely explained 


< to me what I had to expect, but ſhe had occaſi- 


| onally ſaid enough in my preſence, and my grand- 
mother in particular had been too fond of amuſing 
herſelf in making me certain predictions, to leave 
room for much aſtoniſhment at the event. 

I remarked it with a fort of joy, as an ini- 
tiation into. the claſs. of grown perſons, and I 
announced it to my mother, who embraced me 
tenderly, delighted at the idea that I had paſſed fo 
"He. happily 
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| happily through a period, during which ſhe had 
been alarmed for my health. Previouſly to this 
occurrence I had been ſometimes rouſed in a ſur- 
| priſing manner from the moſt profound ſleep. My 
imagination had no concern in this: it was too 
much occupied with ſerious ſubjects, and my ti- 
mid conſcience guarded it too ſcrupulouſly againſt 
( amuſing itſelf with others, to make it poſſible for 
it to repreſent to me what I had never ſought to 
comprehend. But an extraordinary ebullition ir- 
ritated my ſenſes during the heat of repoſe, and 
operated of itſelf, by the mere force of an excellent 
conſtitution, an effect which was as perfectly unknown 
to me as the cauſe. The firſt ſentiment that re- 
ſulted from it was a confuſed ſort of terror. I had 
read in my Pzilotëe, that we are not permitted to 
derive any pleaſure from our bodies, but in lawful 
marriage. This precept occurred to my memory. 
What I had experienced might be called a plea- 


ſure: I was therefore culpable, and in a way too _ 


that ſhould occaſion me the deepeſt remorſe, fince 
it was preciſely the offence that was moſt diſpleaſ- 

ing to the lamb without ſpot. Great- agitation in 

my poor heart, with many prayers and mortifica« | 

tions! How was this occurrence to be avoided: 

ſince it had not in the ſmalleſt degree been fore“ 

ſeen by me? But at the inſtant of its taking place, 

1 had not exerted myſelf to prevent it. My vigi- 
lance accordingly became extreme. I perceived 

that one ſituation ts me more to it than an- 

g | other : 
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Aber: : I therefore ſedulouſly avoided it. So great 
was my inquietude, that at length it awaked me 
before the arrival of the cataſtrophe. When I had 
been unable to prevent it, I leaped out of bed, 
and, in all the cold of winter, ſtanding with my 
naked feet on the bare pavement, I ſupplicated the 
Lord, with folded arms, to preſerve me from the 
temptations of the devil. I alſo impoſed penances 
on myſelf, and. practiſed literally what the royal 
prophet has tranſmitted, perhaps only as an orien- 
tal figure, by mixing aſhes with my bread, and 
| moiſtening it with my tears. I have made more 
than one breakfaſt on toaſt ſprinkled with aſhes 
| Inſtead of ſalt. Theſe repaſts, like the accidents 
have mentioned, proved perfectly innocent, though 
I had; intended the one as an antidote againſt the 
apprehended miſchiefs of the other. I cunceived 
at laſt that theſe might, be proofs to which the 
Lord was pleaſed to expoſe us, to keep us in hum- | 
ble diſtruſt of our hearts. I recollected the com- 
plaints of St. Paul, and his prayers to be delivered 
from tie thorn in the fleſh, the meſſenger of Satan 
« that was given to buffet him. I imagined it was 
for this that St. Bernard uſed to throw himſelf 
Into the ſmow ; that St. Jerome covered his body 
with ſackcloth ; and that abſtinence was ſo ſtrenu- 
ouſly recommended to thoſe, who aſpired after per- 
fection. How humble and fervent was my de vo- 
tion when I fell into the ſame misfortune as theſe 
inte! How much muſt my earneſt voice, my 
| timid 
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timid countenance, my glowing complexion, my 
eyes bright and humid, have added expreſſion to a 
phyſiognomy, remarkable for candour and ſenſibi- 
lity! What a mixture of innocence, of premature 
| ſentiment, of good ſenſe and ſimplicity ! In truth, 
it is almoſt a happineſs to me to be in priſon, ſince 
it has induced me to recal theſe whimſical ſingula- 
rities, which I have ſeldom or ever diverted myſelf 
with reflecting on, and which are a true ſource of 
amuſement. 
I ſee the curious already ben to l how 
1 could manage this matter at confeſſion. This, 
however, cannot be ſo difficult for them to ima- 
gine, as it was painful to me to extricate myſelf 
from the embarraſſment. It was in vain that the 
moſt ſcrupulous examination aſſured me of the inno- 
cence of my will; I always returned to the prin- 
cijple of the Philote, and the argument to be infer- 
red from it; and, in ſhort, if it were meant only 
as a trial, it muſt ſtill be ſubmitted to my confeſ- 
ſor. How ſhall I begin? What name ſhall I give 
it ? What ſhall I deſcribe ? or how expreſs myſelf? . 
— “ Father, I accuſe myſelf.” —< Well, child!“ 
What could I ſay next? My heart throbbed, the 
fire flew into my face, a moiſture ſpread over my 
whole frame. I accuſe myſelf of having had 
% emotions contrary to the chaſtity of a chriſtian.” 
Ah! what a fortunate expreſſion ! Santeuil was not 
more tranſported with his rhime, nor Archimedes 
in the ſolution of his problem, than was I to have 
Parr III. G ſtumbled 
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ſtumbled on this phraſe. Burt if he ſhould queſtion 
me further? Nay, but I have told all I can; it is 


for him to know the reit. In kneeling be- 
fore the holy tribunal; I had never trembled as upon 
this occaſion ; and my veil extended to my chin. 
I was anxious, however, to caſe my heart of the 
heavieſt of my accuſations. © Have you at all 
« contributed thereto ?''—< I do not know, but my 
** will had certainly no part in it. Have you read 
no profane books ?*—©& Never.“ Cheriſned 
* no impure thoughts?“ - Ohno! I hold them in 
horror. Hem go on.“ I am ignorant if the 
Abbe Morel had to defend himſelf at that moment 
- againſt any impure thought, but his prudent reſerve 
not ſuffering him to add any thing more, I inter- 
preted his Hem ] go on, into an order of the day, 
and concluded I was not ſo criminal as I had 


apprehended. He took care, however, in his final 


exhortation, to recommend to me to be vigilant over 
myſelf, and to remind me, that angelic purity was 
the virtue moſt agreeable in the eyes of the Lord, 
with other common place maxims which Ireadevery 
day. I was confirmed in my idea that this was 
meant as a trial of my heart, and that I was right 
in my applications of St. Paul and others. My 
conſcience was delivered from a very painful ſcru- 
ple, and I was in future cautious without being agi- 
tated. It is aſtoniſhing what good effects this ha- 
bit of reſtraint has produced on the whole courfe of 
wy BY, notwithPanding the manner in which it 
: | was 
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was contracted. It has gained ſuch an aſcendancy 
over me, as to have determined me afterwards to 
maintain, from delicacy and a ſenſe of rectitude, 
the ſeverity I firſt adopted from devotion. Con- 
ſtantly holding a rein upon the imagination, I have 
at all times been able to ſubjugate it. I contracted 
an invincible diſtaſte for every brutal and ſolitary 
gratification, and in ſituations the moſt dangerous 
I have remained prudent out of voluptuouſneſs, 
when ſeduction would have hurried me to forget 


my reaſon and my principles. Pleaſure, like hap- 


pineſs, I can ſee only in the union of what charms. 
the heart as well as the ſenſes, and leaves behind no 
regret. With ſuch a mode of feeling, it is difficult 
to forget, and impoſſible to degrade, ones ſelf, at 
the ſame time that it does not exempt us from what 
is properly called paſſion; on the contrary, it per- 


haps increaſes the quantity of fuel by which it is 


maintained. I might add here, as is the practice 
in geometry, Q. E. D. But patience! we have 


time enough to arrive at the proof of my theſis. 
To the newly acquired ſenſations of a frame ſan- 


guine and well organized, were inſenſibly joined 


all the modifications of a deſire to pleaſe. I loved 


to appear well dreſſed, found delight in hearing it 


ſaid of me, and occupied myſelf willingly in what 
was likely to procure me the gratification. This, 


perhaps, is as proper a place as any to introduce my 


portrait. At fourteen years, as now, my ſtature was 
preciſely five feet, for I had completed my growth: 
| G 2 my . 
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my leg and foot were well formed; the hips full 
.._ | and bold; tha cheſt large, and relieved by a fine 
boſom ; my ſhoulders of an elegant form ; my car- 
riage firm and graceful, my walk light and quick: 
ſuch was the firſt coup d i The detail of my 
|! figure had nothing ſtriking in it, except a great freſh- 
| | neſs of colour, and much- ſoftneſs and expreſſion. 
In examining particulars, * Where, it might be ſaid, 
is the beauty? Not a feature is regular, but all 
pleaſe. The mouth is rather large; one ſecs a thou- 
9 ſand more pretty: but where is there a ſmile ſo ten- 
der and ſeductive. The eye, on the contrary, is not 
' | large enough, and its iris is of a greyiſh hue, but, 
placed on the ſurface of the face, the look open, 
frank, lively, and tender, crowned with brown 
_ | ey&brows (the colour of my hair), and well deli- 
neated, it varies in its expreſſion as the ſenſible hearr 
of which it indicates the movements: ſerious and 
 indignant; it ſometimes aſtoniſhes; but it charms 
oſtener, and is always awake. The noſe gave me 
| fome uneaſineſs; I thought it too full at the end: 
| nevertheleſs, confidered with the reſt, and particu- 
| hrly in profile, the effect of the face was not injured 
| | by. it. The forchead, broad, high, with the 
| hair retiring, elevated eye-brows, and veins in the 
| form of a Greek XY, that ſwelled at the lighteſt emo- 
tion, afforded an enſemöle little allied to the inſignifi- 
,\ cance of ſo many countenances. As to the chin, 
. | which was rather retiring, it has the preciſe cha- 
8  racters attributed by . to the volup- 
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tuary. Indeed, when I combine all the peculiarities 
| Le my character, I doubt if ever an individual was 
more formed for pleaſure, or has taſted it fo little. 
The complexion was clear rather than fair, its 
0 colours vivid, frequently heightened by a ſudden 
| boiling of the blood, occafioned by nerves the moſt 
irritable ; the ſkin ſoft and ſmooth ; the arms finely 
rounded ;. the hand elegant without being ſmall, 
becauſe the fingers, long and flender, announce dex- 
terity and preſerve grace; teeth white and well 
ranged ; and, laſtly, the plenitude and plumpneſs 
i perfect health :—ſuch are the gifts with which. 
nature had endowed me. I have loſt many of them 
particular] y ſuch as depend upon bloom and pleni- 
tude of figure; but thoſe which remain are ſufſi- 
cient to conceal, without any aſſiſtance of art, five. 


or ſix years of my age, and the perſons who fee me 5 | 


muſt be informed of what it is, to believe me 

more than two or three and thirty. It ts only fince 
my beauty. has faded, that I have known what was 
its extent; while in its bloom I was unconſcious: of 
its worth; and perhaps this ignorance augmented its 
value. I do not regret its lofs, becauſe I have ne- 

ver abuſed it; but if my duty could accord with 


my taſte to leave leſs ineffective what remains of 


it, I certainly ſhould not be mortified. My por- 
ait has frequently been drawn, painted, and en- 

graved, but none of theſe imitations gives an idea of 
my perſon *; it is difficult to ſeize, becauſe I have 


# The camaien of Langlois i is the leaſt imperfeR. 
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more ſau] than figure, more expreſſion than fea- 
tures. This a common artiſt cannot expreſs; it is 
probable even that he would not perceive it. My 
phyſiognomy kindles in proportion to the intereſt 
with which I am inſpired, in the ſame manner as 
my mind is developed in proportion to. the mind 
with which I have to act. I find myſelf ſo dull 
with a number of people, that perceiving the abun- 
dance of my reſources with perſons of talent, 1 
have imagined, in my ſimplicity, that to them alone 
I was indebted for it. I generally pleaſe, becauſe 
I have an averſion to offend; but it is not granted to 
all to find me handſome, or to diſcover what I am 
worth. I can ſuppoſe an old coxcomb, enamoured 
of himſelf; and vain of diſplaying his ſlender ſtock 


of ſcience, fifty years in acquiring, who might ſee _ 


me for ten years together without diſcovering that 

1 could do more than caſt up a bill, or cut out a 

thirt. Camille Deſmoulins was right when he ex- 

preſſed his amazement, that © at my age, and with 
* fo little beauty,“ I had ftill what he calls ado- 
rers. I have never ſpoken to him, but it is proba- 


: ble that with a perſonage of his ſtamp: I ſhould 
be cold and ſilent, if I were not. abſplutely repul- 


five. But he ſtumbled not upon the truth in ſup- 
poſing me to hold a court. I hate gallants as much 
as I deſpiſe ſlaves, and I know perfectly how to 
baffle your complimenters. I have need, above 
all things, of eſteem and benevolence ; admire me 
en if you will, but I cannot live without 
333 | being 
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being reſpected and cheriſhed : this ſeldom fails 
from thoſe who ſee me often, and who. poſſeſs, at 
the ſame time, a ſound underſtanding and a heart. 
That deſire to pleaſe, which animates a youthful 
| breaſt, and excites ſo delicious an emotion at the 
fattering looks of which we perceive ourſelves the 
object, was an odd combination with my timid.re- 
ſerve, and the auſterity of my principles; and it 
diffuſed over my perſon, for it communicated. it- 
ſelf to my dreſs, a charm that was ſtrictly peculiar. 
Nothing could be more decent than my dreſs, no- 
thing more modeſt than my deportment: I wiſhed 
them to announce propriety. and grace; and from 
the commendations that were beſtowed upon me, 
I flattered myſelf that 1 ſucceeded. Meanwhile, 
that renunciation of the world, that contempt of its 
pomps and vanities, ſo ſtrongly recommended by 
, Chriſtian morality, ill accorded with the ſuggeſtions 
of nature. Their contradictions at firſt tormented 
me, but my reaſonings neceſſarily extended to rules 
of conduct, as to articles of faith, I applied my- 
ſelf with equal attention to the inveſtigation of 
what I was to do, and the examination of what 
I ought to believe: the ſtudy of philoſophy, con- 
ſidered. as the ſcience of manners, and the baſis of 
happineſs, became indeed my only ſtudy, . and 
I referred to it all my readings and obſervation. ' 
_ : In metaphyſics, and moral ſyſtems, I experienced 
the ſame feeling, as in reading poems, when I fan- 
cied myſelf transformed into the perſonage of the 
G4 | drama 
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drama that had moſt analogy: to myſelf, or that I 
moſt eſteemed. I accordingly adopted the propo- 
ſitions the novelty or brilliance of which had moſt 
impreſſed me; they were my own till ſuperſeded by 
the contemplation of others more bold or more 
profound. Thus, in the controverſial claſs, I en- 
rolled myſelf with the authors of Port Royal; their 
logic and their aufterity accorded with my cha- 
Faſter, while I felt an inſtinctive averſion to the ſo- 
phiſtical, evaſive, and compliant ſyſtem of the je- 
ſuits. While I was examining the ſects of the an- 
cient philoſophers, I gave the palm to the ftoics, 1 
endeavoured, like them, to maintain that pain was 
no evil. This folly, indeed, could not laſt, but 1 
vevertheleſs perſiſted in determining not to ſuffer 
myſelf to be conquered by it; and the ſmall expe- 
riĩments I had occaſion to make, perfuaded me 
that I could endure the greateſt torments without 
uttering a cry. The night of my eee 8 
_  \turned the confidence I had till then preſerved: 
muſt, however, be allowed, that ſurprize in certain 
. aſes is 0 be counted for ſomething, and that a no- 
155 vice in this philoſophy may be expected to hold 
mafelf more firm againſt an ill that is foreſeen, 
: n againſt one that takes him by peine, and 
[where the exact contrary was looked for. 
During two months that I ſtudied Deſcartes and 
Malebranche, I had conſidered my kitten, when 
ſhe mewed; merely as a piece of mechaniſm. per- 
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' ſentiment from its ſigns, I ſeemed to fill the office 
of a diſſector, and found no longer any thing at- 
tracti ve or intereſting in the world. I thought it in- 
finitely more delightful to furniſh every thing 
with a foul ; and indeed, rather than difpenie with 
it, I ſhould have adopted the ſyſtem of Spinoſa. 
Helvetius did me conſiderable injury by annihilat- 
ing all my moſt raviſhing illufions ; every where he 
exhibited a mean and revolting ſelf-intereſt :- yet 
what ſagacity ! what luminous developement! 1 
_ perſuaded myſelf. that Helvetius delineated man- 
kind as. they had been disfigured . and depraved 
by an erroneous and vicious form of ſociety; 
and I judged it uſeful to be acquainted with 
his ſyſtem, as a ſecurity againſt the knaveries 
of the world; but I was upon my guard againſt 
adopting his principles reſpecting man in the ab- 
ſtract, and applying them to the appreciation of 
my own actions. I would not ſo undervalue and 
degrade myſelf: I felt myſelf capable of a genero- 
ſity, of which he did not admit the poſſibility. With 
what delight did I oppoſe to his ſyſtem the great 
exploits of hiſtory, and the virtues of the heroes it 
has celebrated! I never read the recital of a glo- 
rious deed but I ſaid to myſelf : © it is thus I would 
* have acted.” I became a paſſionate admirer of 
' republics, where I found the moſt virtues to awake 
my admiration, and the men beſt deſerving of my 
eſteem. I became perſuaded, that their form of 
polity. was the only one calculated to produce both : 

I felt 
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1 felt myſelf not unequal to the former; I repulſed 


with diſdain the idea of uniting myſelf to a man in- 
ferior to the latter; and I demanded, with a ſigh, 
why I was not born amidſt theſe republics. | 
About this time we made an excurſion to Ver- 
ſailles, my mother, my uncle, Mademoiſelle d' Han- 


naches, and myſelf. This journey had no other 
object than to ſnew me the court, the place it inha- 


bited; and to amuſe me with its pageantry. We 


lodged in the palace. Madam le Grand, nurſe to 
- the Dauphin, well known to my uncle Bimont, by 


means of her ſon, of whom I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak, not being herſelf on the ſpot, lent us her 
apartments. They were in the attic ſtory, in the 


ſame corridor with thoſe of the Archbiſhop of Pa- 
ris, and fo cloſe to them, that it was neceſſary for the 


prelate to ſpeak in a low tone of voice, to avoid 
being overheard by us: the ſame precaution was 


requiſite on our part. Two chambers indifferently 


furniſhed, over one of which it was contrived to 


lodge a valet, and the avenue to which was rendered 


inſupportable byitsobſcurity and the ſtench of theclo- 
ſets of eaſe, were the habitation which a duke and peer 


of France did not diſdain to occupy, that he might 


have the honour of cringing every morning before 
their majeſties; and this ſervile prelate, meanwhile, 


was no other than the auſtere Beaumont. For one en- 


tire week we were conſtant ſpectators of the great and 
little covers of the ann, ſometimes ſeparated, and 
i | . ſome- 
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ſometimes united, their parades, their card parties 
and the whole round of preſentations., 

The acquaintance of Madam le Grand facilitated 
our admiſſion : while Mademoiſelle d' Manache, 
penetrated with confidence every where, ready to 
batter down with her name whoever ſhould oppoſe 
any reſiſtance, and fancying they muſt read in her 
groteſque countenance the ten generations of her 
genealogy. She recollected two or three guards of 
the king, whoſe pedigrees ſhe recounted with mi- 
nuteneſs, proving herſelf preciſely the relation of 
him whoſe name was the moſt ancient; and who 
feemed to poſſeſs moſt conſideration at court. The 
| fpruce figure of a little clergyman like Bimont, and 
the imbecil hauteur of the ugly d' Hannaches, were 
not wholly out of place at Verſailles; bur the face 
of my reſpectable mother, unplaiſtered with rouge, 
and the ſober decency of my apparel, betrayed us 
to be citizens; and if my youth or my eyes drew 
forth a word or two, they were modulated with 
a tone of condeſcenſion that gave me. no leſs 
offence than the compliments of Madam Boiſ- 

morel. Philoſophy, imagination, ſentiment and 
calculation, were all equally exerciſed in me upon 
this occaſion. I was not inſenſible to the effects of 


fumptuouſneſs and magnificence, but I felt. indig- 


nant that they ſnould be employed to extol certain 
individuals, already too powerful from circum- 
ſtances, and totally inſignificant in themſelves. I 
ane ſeeing the ſtatues in the gardens to the 
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ba of the court; and my mother enquiring 
if I were pleaſed with my viſit: © Yes,” replied 
I, © if it terminate ſpeedily: a few days longer, 


<< and I ſhall ſo perfectly deteſt the perſons I be- 


hold, that I ſhall not know what to do with my 

< hatred.” — What harm do they do you?“ 

They give me the feeling of injuſtice, and oblige 
me every moment contemplate to abſurdity. I 
fighed at the recollection of Athens, where I could. 
equally have admired the fine arts, without being 
annoyed; with the ſpectacle of deſpotiſm. In ima- 
gination I traverſed Greece; I aſſiſted at the Olym- 

pic games, and I murmured that I was born in 
France. - Enchanted with what I beheld in the 


golden period of the republic, I paſſed over the 
diſorders by which it had been agitated : I forgot 


the exile of Ariſtides, the death of Socrates, the 
condemnation of Phocion. I dreamt not that hea. 


ven had reſerved me to be witneſs of errors, ſimilar. 


to thoſe of which Hey were the victims, and to par- 


ticipate in the glory of the ſame perſecution, after 


having, profeſſed the fame principles. Heaven 
knows that the misfortunes which affect only my- 


ſelf have not extorted from me a ſigh or even a. 
regret; I am ſenſible only of thoſe which afflict my | 


country. Upon the diviſions of the court and the 
parliament in 1771, my character and opinions at- 
tached me to the party of the latter; I procured all 


their remonſtrances, and was moſt pleaſed by thoſe. 


a marks the * and * were the moſt 
| intrepid | 
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intrepid and daring. The ſphere of my ideas con- 
tinually enlarged. My own happineſs, and the 


duties to the performance of which it was attached, 


occupied my earlieſt attention; the deſire of in- 
ſtruction afterwards made me devour hiftory, and 
ſcrutiniſe every thing that environned me; the re- 
lation of man to the divinity ſo variouſly repre- 
ſented, overcharged, and disfigured, excited my 
notice, and finally the intereſts of my fellow crea- 
tures, and the organization of ſociety fixed and 
abſorbed all my thoughts. 


In the midſt of doubts, uncertainty, and inveſti- 
gation, relative to theſe grand objects, I concluded 


without heſitation, that the unity of the individual, 


if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, that is to ſay, the moſt 
entire harmony between his opinions and actions, 


was neceſſary to his perſonal happineſs. Accord- 
ingly we muſt examine well what is right, and 
when we have found it, practice it rigourouſly. 
There is a kind of juſtice that man has to obſerve 
towards himſelf, ſhould he exiſt ſolitary on the 
earth; he ſhould govern all his affections and habits, 
that he may be tyranniſed and enſlaved by none. 
A being is good in itſelf, when all its parts concur 
to its preſervation, its maintenance, or its perfec- 
tion; this is not leſs true in the moral, than in the 
phuyſical univerſe. Juſtneſs of organization, equi- 
poiſe of humours conſtitute health; wholeſome ali. 
ment, and moderate exerciſe, preſerve: it,, The 
— of our W * the harmony of the 
paſſions, 
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paſſions, ſorm the moral conſtitution, of which 
wiſdom alone can ſecure the excellence and dura- 
tion. Theſe firſt principles originate in the intereſt 
of the individual, and in this reſpe& it may juſtly 
be ſaid that virtue is merely the application 
of a ſound underſtanding to our manners and 
morals. But virtue, properly ſo called, reſults 
from the relations of a being with his fellow be- 
ings; juſtice towards ourſelves is wiſdom; juſtice 
towards others is virtue. In ſociety all is rela- 
tive; there is no happineſs independant ; we are ne- 
ceſſitated to ſacrifice a part of what we might enjoy, 
not to be deprived of the whole, and to ſecure a 
portion againſt all aſſaults. Even here the balance is 
in favour of reaſon. However laborious may be 
the life of the honeſt, that of the vicious muſt be 
more ſo. He can ſeldom be tranquil, who ſtands 
in oppoſition to the intereſt of the majority; it is 
1 him to conceal from himſelf that he 
is ſurrounded with enemies, or with thoſe who are 
ee to become ſo, and this ſituation is always 
painful, however ſplendid may be its appearances. 
Let us add to theſe conſiderations the ſublime recti- 
tude of inſtinct, which corruption may lead aſtray, 
but which no falſe philoſophy can ever annihilate; 
which impels us to admire and love wiſdom and 
generoſity of conduct as we do grandeur and 
beauty in nature and the arts and we ſhall have 
the ſource of human virtue independant of every 
Den „ of the intricacies of metaphyſics, 
and 
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and of the impoſtures of prieſts. When I had 
combined and demonſtrated theſe truths, my heart 
expanded with joy; they offered me a port in the 
whirlwind, and afforded me a ſtation, whence 1 
could with leſs anxiety examine the errors of na- 
tional creeds, and the vices of ſocial inſtitutions. 
The glorious idea of a divine creator, whoſe provi- 
dence watches over the world, the immateriality 
of the ſoul, and laſtly its immortality, that conſola- 
tion of perſecuted and ſuffering virtue, can theſe 
be nothing more than amiable and ſplendid chi- 
meras? Vet what abſurdities envelope theſe difficult 
problems! What accumulated objections involve 
them, if we wiſh to examine them with a mathe- 
matical rigour !—But no: it is not allotted to man 
to behold theſe truths in the full day of perfect 
evidence; and what does it ſignify to the ſenſible 


ſoul that he cannot demonſtrate them? Is it not ſuffi- 


cient that he feels them? 

In the ſilence of the cloſet, and the Pe + of 
diſcuſſion, I can agree with the atheiſt or the ma- 
terialiſt, as to the perfect inſolubility of certain queſ- 
tions ; but in the boſom of the country, and in the 
contemplation of nature, my ſoul ſoars to the vivi- 
fying principle that animates all objects, to the 
almighty intelle& that arranges them, to the good= 
neſs that inſtills into them ſuch exquifite charms. 
Nov, that immenſe walls ſepara e me from thoſe I 
love, that the accumulated evils of ſociety deſcend 
upon us at once as a puniſhment for ſeeking its 
gen 


| 


| C3 
greateſt happineſs, I look beyond the bounds of life 
for the reward of our n and the felicity of 


re- union. 
How? In what manner ? Iam ignorant ; I only 


: feel that it ought to be ſo *. 


The Atheiſt is not, in my eyes, a man of ill 
faith: I can live with him as well, nay, better than 


with the devotee; for he reaſons more; but he is 


deficient in a certain ſenſe, and his ſoul does not 


| Keep pace with mine; he is unmoved at a ſpectacle 


the moſt raviſhing, and he hunts for a ſyllogyſm, 
where I am impreſſed with awe.and admiration. .. 

It was not ſuddenly and at once that I fixed my- 
ſelf in this firm and peaceful ſeat, in which, enjoy- 
ing the truths which are demonſtrated to- me, and 


_ reſigning myſelf with confidence to the feelings 


that conſtitute my happineſs, I am content to be 
ignorant of what cannot be known, without being 


diſturbed by the opinions of others. I compreſs 


in a few words the eſſence of many years medita- 
tion and ſtudy, in the courſe of which I have ſome- 


*I wnite this on the 4th of September at eleven at night, the 
apartment next to me reſounding with peals of laughter. The 
actreſſes of the Theatre Frangais were arreſted yeſterday, and con- 
ducted to St. Pelagie. To day they were taken to their own apart- 
ments, to witneſs the ceremony of the taking off the ſeals, and are 


© now returned to the priſon, where the peace · officer is ſupping and 
| amuſing himſelf with them. The meal is noiſy and frolicſome; I 


catch the, ſound of coarſe jeſts, while foreign wines ſparkle in the 
Foblet. The place, the obje&, the perfons, my occupation, alto- 
gether form a _— which appears to me n. curious. 

* times 


04} 


times ſhared the zeal of the theiſt, the auſterity of 
the atheiſt, and the indifference of the ſceptic. 
Theſe fluctuations were always accompanied with. 


ſincerity, as I had no inducement to change 
my opinions for the purpoſe of countenancing a 


relaxation. of manners: my ſyſtem of conduct was 


fixed beyond the power of prejudice to ſhake: L 
ſometimes felt the agitation of doubt, but never the 
torments of fear. I conformed to the eſtabliſhed 
worſhip, becauſe my age, my ſex, my ſituation, 


made it my duty to do ſo; but, incapable of deceit, _ 


I ſaid to the Abbe Morel, © I come to confeſſion 
« for the edification of my neighbour, and the peace 


of my mother; but I ſcarcely know of what to 
« accuſe myſelf; my ſituation is ſo calm, my taſtes. 


are ſo ſimple, that, though I have no great merit 


© to boaſt, I have little to reproach myſelf. - Perhaps 
IJ am too much engroſſed by a wiſh to pleaſe, 


and too impatient to thoſe about me, when any 


© thing occurs to give me vexation. I am alſo not 


« ſufficiently indulgent in my judgments of others, 
« and without ſuffering it to manifeſt itſelf, I con- 
© ceive too haſtily averſion to thoſe who appear to 
e me ſtupid or dull; but in this I will be careful to 
correct myſelf. Laſtly, in the exerciſes of religion I 

* give way too much to coldneſs and indifference ; 
* for I acknowledge. that we ought to be attentive 


c to whatever we think it requiſite to perform, be 


the motive what it may.” The good Morel, 
who had unn. his _— and his. rhetoric ta 
Par III. = | | preſerve 
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preſerve me a believer, had the- good ſenſe" to be 


pleaſed with finding me ſo reaſonable ; he exhorted 


me, however, to diſtruſt the ſpirit of pride, repre- 
ſented. with all his force the conſolations of reli- 


gion, thought proper to give me abſolution, and 
was even content that I ſhould attend the holy table 


three or four times in the year, from philoſophical 
toleration, ſince it was no longer from the dictates 
of faith. When I received the divine aliment, | 


reflected on the words of Cicero, that, to complete 


the follics of men, with reſpect to the Deity, it only 
remained for them to transform him into food, and 


then to devour him. My mother increaſing daily 


in piety, I was leſs able to deviate from the ordinary 
practices, as there was nothing I ſo much dreaded 


- 7 to afflict her. 


The Abbe le Grand, friend of my uncle Binkoar, 
ſometimes viſited us. He was a man of an excellent 


judgment, who had no badge of his profeſſion but 


his gown; with which too he was ſufficiently dif- 
guſted. His family. had made him a prieſt, be- 
cauſe, of three ſons, one muſt of neceſſity enter into 
the church. Appointed almoner to the Prince of 


Lamballe, and penfioned after the- death of his 


patron by Penthièvre, he had ſettled himſelf in a 
pariſh merely that he might have a fixed refidence, 


and had choſen it near his friend, to enjoy his ſo- 


ciety. Affected with great weakneſs of ſight, he 
had become blind when very young, and this ac- 
cident foſtering his taſte for reflection had rendered 
1 1 eim 


E 


him extremely contemplative. He was fond of con- 
verſing with me, and often brought me books, 
which were almoſt always works of philoſophy, on 


the principles of which he ſpoke freely. My mo- 


ther gave little into diſcuſſion ; and I was afraid of 
puſhing things too far; ſhe did not, however, hinder 
me from reading, nor did ſhe blame the choice of 
my ſubje&ts. A Geneveſe watch- maker, connected 
in the way of buſineſs with my father, a worthy 
man, who always kept a book among his tools, and 


had a tolerable library, with which he was better 


acquainted than moſt of your great lords are with 


theirs; offered me the uſe of his treaſure, ſo ſuited : 


to my taſte, and I availed myſelf of his kindneſs. 
This good Mr. More was capable of reaſoning, not 
only on his art, but on morals and politics; and if 
he expreſſed himſelf with a difficulty and tardineſs, 


that my impatience found it hard to ſupport, he 


ſhared with moſt of his countrymen that ſolidity 
of intelle& which excuſes the want of grace. From 
him I had Buffon, and many other works. I cite 
this author to repeat what I have ſaid, in a former 
part of my memoirs, of the diſcretion with which I 


read him. Philoſophy, in developing the force of 


my ſoul, and giving firmneſs to my mind, had in 
no way diminiſhed the ſcruples of ſentiment, and 
the ſuſceptibility of my imagination, againſt which 
I had ſo much reaſon ro guard myſelf. Natural 
hiſtory at firſt, and then mathematics, exerciſed for 
a time my activity. Nollet, Reaumur, Bonnet, who 
0 H 2 poetiſes 
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1 
poetiſes where others deſcribe, amuſed me in their 


turns; as did Maupertius, who writes elegies while 


depicting the pleaſures of ſnails. At length Ri- 


vard inſpired me with the deſign of becoming a 


geometrician. Guering, a ſtone-maſon and ſur- 
veyor, and who mixed diſcretion and mildneſs with 
the ſimplicity of an artiſan, coming one day to diſ- 
courſe with my father, found me nailed ſo cloſely 
to the quarto of Rivard, that I had not perceived 
his arrival. He entered into converſation with me, 
and informed me that the elements of Clairaut 
would give me much clearer notions upon the ſub- 
jet I was ſtudying; and the next day he brought 
me a copy of the work which he had in his poſſeſſion. 
1 found it to contain a fimple reduction of the firſt 
principles of the ſcience, and confidering that the 
work might be uſeful to me, and that I could not 
detain it from the proptietor fo long as I might 
with, I formed, without heſitation, the reſolution to 
copy it, from the beginning to the end, including 
fix plates of diagrams. I cannot avoid laughing 
at this operation whenever I recollect it; any other 
than myſelf would have purchaſed the book, but 
the idea never occurred to me, and that of copying 
came as naturally as that of pricking a pattern for 
| ruffle, and was almoſt as ſoon effected; for the 

work Was but a ſmall octavo. This pleaſant per- 
formance is ſtill, I believe, among my papers. 


Geometry delighted me as long as there was no 


1 a for algebra, with the dryneſs of which 


I was. 


WW | 
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I was diſguſted as ſoon as I had paſſed the firſt de- 
gree of equations. I accordingly gave to the winds 
the multiplicity of fractions, and found it more 
profitable to feaſt upon a good poem than to ſtarve 
myſelf with roots. In vain, ſome years after, did 
M. Roland, paying his addreſſes, endeavour to 
revive in me this ancient taſte; we made, in- 
deed, a great many figures; but the mode of de- 


duction by X and Y, was never dasein attrac- 


tive to fix my attention. 


Sefitember 5, I cut the fheet to iucloſe what I have 


written in the Iittle box; for when I ſee a revolutionary 


army decreed, new. tribunals formed for ſhedding inno- 
cent blood, famine menaced, and the tyrants at bay, 
J augur that they muſt have new victims, and couclude 


that no one is ſecure of living another day, 


The correſpandence with Sophia was ſtill one of 
my chief pleaſures ; and the bands of our friend- 
ſhip had been drawn cloſer by ſeveral journies 


| 2 ſne had made to Paris. _. My ſuſceptible 
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1 
heart had need, I will not ſay of a chimera, but of 
an object upon which to centre its affections, and 
eſpecially of confidance and communication. Friend- 
ſhip offered them, and [I cheriſhed it with ardour. 
My mode of living with my mother, agreeable as 
it was, would not have ſupplied the place of this 
affection; it had too much of the gravity reſulting 
from reſpect on the one part, and of authority on 
the other. My mother might have known every. 
thing; I had nothing to conceal from her; but! 
could not tell her every thing: to a parent one ad- 
dreſſes confeſſions; a confidence it is impoſlible to 
repoſe but in an equal. 
My mother, without aſking to read the letters I 
wrote to Sophia, was glad I ſhould ſhow them to 
her; and our arrangement of this buſineſs had 
ſomething humorous in it. We underſtood one 
another without a word paſſing between us on the 
ſubject. When 1 heard from my friend, which I 
did regularly every week, I read ſome ſentences of 
her epiſtle, but did not communicate the whole of 
it. When J had written my reply, I left it for a 
day, ready folded and directed, on my table, but 
unſealed; my mother ſcarcely ever failed to run 
it over, though ſeldom in my preſence, or if it 
ſo happened, I had always ſome pretence for re- 
tiring. Whether ſhe had ſeen it or not, the ſup- 
poſed neceſſary interval being elapſed, I ſealed and 
diſpatched it, but not always without adding a 
poſtſcript. It never e that ſne made any 


mention 
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mention of what ſhe had read; but I did not fail 
to inform her by this means of what I wiſhed her 


to know of my diſpoſition, my taſte, and my opi- 
nions ; and I expreſſed them with a freedom which 


I ſhould not have dared to uſe with her in conver- 
ſation. My frankneſs was not at all diminiſhed by 
this circumſtance, for I felt that I had a right to 
exerciſe it in its full extent, and that there did not 


exiſt any where a reciprocal right to blame it. I 
have often thought ſince, that, had I been in the 


place of my mother, I ſhould have wiſhed to be- 


come the entire confidant of my daughter; and if 
I have any preſent regrets, it is that mine may not 


be as I was at that time; were it ſo, we ſhould pro- 


ceed on a perfect equality, and I ſhould be happy. 


But my mother, with much goodneſs of heart, was 
at the ſame time cold. She was prudent rather 
than tender, and more circumſpect than unreſerved. 


Perhaps too ſhe perceived in me an ardour that would 


have hurried me to greater lengths than herſelf. 
Her manner induced me to behave without reſtraint, 
but alſo without familiarity. She was ſparing of 
careſſes, though her eyes, breathing tenderneſs and 
love, were continually fixed upon me. I felt on theſe 


occaſions her heart; it penetrated mine; but the re- 


ſerve, which ſurrounded her perſon, gave me a degree 


of reſerve in return which I ſhould not otherwiſe have 


had, and which ſeemed to encreaſe as I advanced to- 
_ wards maturity. My mother had a dignity, touching 
it is true, but ſtill it was dignity. The tranſports of 
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„ 
my burning heart were repreſſed by it, and I never 
knew all the force of my attachment to her, except 
by the deſpair and delirium into which Iwas plunged 
by her loſs. Our days flowed on in a delicious 
tranquillity; -I ſpent the greater part in my ſolitary 
ſtudies, tranſported to follow the hiſtory and arts 


of antiquity, and to examine its opinions and pre- 


cepts. Maſs in the morning, a few hours devoted 
to common readings, our repaſts and our walks 
- were the only opportunities of being with my mo- 
ther. Our walks were rare, and when we had vi- 
ſitors that were not to my taſte, I took care to avoid 
them by remaining in my cloſet, which my mother 
had not the cruelty to oblige me to quit. Sundays 
and feſtivals were conſecrated to what may be 
called our rambles, which frequently extended to 
a diſtance, from the preference I expreſſed for the 
country, over the artificial gardens of the capital. 
I was, however, by no means inſenſible to the plea- 
. ſure of appearing occaſionally in the public walks; 
they afforded at that period a very brilliant ſpec- 

. tacle, in which the youth of both ſexes ſuſtained 
| an agreeable part. Perſonal graces conſtantly ob- 
tained there the homage of admiration, which mo- 
-deſty cannot. but perceive, and of which the heart 
of a young girl is always avaricious. But it did 
not ſuffice to mine; I experienced after theſe walks, 
during which my vanity, powerfully rouſed, was 
upon the anxious watch for whatever could ſhew 
.me to advantage, and give me the proof that I had 
t 5 made 
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made a good uſe of my time, an inſupportable va. 
cuity, an uneaſineſs and diſguſt, which were tov 
dear a price for ſo frivolous an enjoyment. Habi- 
tuated to reflect upon and account for my ſenſa- 
tions, I ſearched laboriouſly into the cauſe of this 
diſſatis faction; and I found full exerciſe for nated 
philoſophy. 
« Is. it then,” ſaid I to myſelf, © to glitter to the 
= "IN like the flowers of a parterre, and to receive 
a few evaneſcent praiſes, that perſons of my ſex 
are formed to virtue, and enriched with talents? 
„What means this intenſe deſire of pleaſure with 
* which I feel myſelf devoured, and which is {till 
« inſufficient to render me happy, even when it 
* ſhould ſeem to be moſt gratified? What good do 
« I derive from the prying looks, the flattering 
„ whiſpers, of a croud, of which I have no know- 
« ledge, and compoſed of perſons, whom, did 1 
know them, I ſhould probably deſpiſe? Am I 
* then placed in the world to waſte my exiſtence - 
« in vain cares and tumultuous ſenſations ? Doubr- 
« Jeſs I have a better and nobler deſtination! The 
« admiration, which I ſo ardently feel for whatever 
eis virtuous, wiſe, exalted, and generous, tells me 
* that Jam called to practice theſe things. The 


e ſublime and intereſting duties of a wife and a 


„mother may ſome day be mine; the days of my 
* youth therefore ſhould be employed in rendering 
* me equal to the diſcharge of them; I ought to 
as * their importance; I ought to learn, by re- 
« gulating 
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4 
« gulating my own inclinations, how to direct here- 
* after thoſe of my children; by the habit of ſelf- 
« reſtraint, by the care of ornamenting my mind, 
« T ought to ſecure to myſelf the means of effect- 
« ing the happineſs of the moſt. delightful of ſocie- 
« ties, of providing a never- failing ſource of feli- 
* city for the man who ſhall merit my eſteem and 
« love, and of communicating to all that ſurround 
aus a charm and luſtre that ſhall be the entire 
* work of my own hands.“ | 
Such were the thoughts that agitated my IP 
Overcome with emotion, my heart ſhed its tranſ- ' 
ports in tears; and aſcending to that ſupreme in- 
telligence, that firſt cauſe, that gracious providence, 
that principle of thought and of ſentiment, which 
it felt the neceſſity of believing and acknowledg- 
ing, O thou,” it exclaimed, © who haſt placed 
« me on the earth, enable me to fill my deſtination 
«© in the manner moſt conformable to thy divine 
« will, and moſt beneficial to the welfare of we 
* brethren of mankind !” = yh 
This conciſe prayer, fimple as the heart that 
dictated it, has become my only one; never have 
the doubts of philoſophy, any ſpecies of diſſipation, 
or any viciſſitude, been able to dry up its ſource. 
From the tumult of the world, and from the depth. 
of a priſon, it has aſcended with the ſame energy. 
I have pronounced it with tranſport in the moſt 
ſplendid conjunctures of my life; 1 repeat it in fet- 
ters vin reſignation; anxious in the former to | 
guard 
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guard myſelf from every affection beneath the ex- 
altation of my deſtiny, careful in the latter to pre- 
ſerve the neceſſary fortitude for ſupporting me in 
the trials to which I am expoſed; perſuaded that, 
in the courſe of things, there are events againſt 
which human prudence cannot guard; that the hea- 


vieſt afflictions cannot cruſh the virtuous, the firm- 


fixed ſoul ; and that peace with one's ſelf, and ſub- 


miſſion to neceſſity, are the elements of happineſs, 


and conſtitute the true CE SAS of the ſage 
and the hero, 

The country preſented objects more analogous 
to my habits of meditation, to that ſerious, tender 
and penſive diſpoſition, fortified by reflection and 
the developements of a ſenſible heart. We often 
went to Meudon, which was my favourite walk. 
I preferred its wild woods, its recluſe ponds, its 
lanes of fir trees, and its lofty hedges, to the fre- 
quented paths and uniform coppice of the wood of 
Boulogne, to the decorations of Belle- vue, or the 
clipt and right-lined viſtas of St. Cloud, —* Where 
te ſhall we go to-morrow, if the weather be fine ?*” 
ſaid my father on the Saturday evenings in ſummer, 
looking ſignificantly at me; © ſhall we go to St. 
* Cloud's? The water-works are to play: there 
will be a world of company” —* Ah, papa! I 
c ſhould like it infinitely better if you would go 
* to Meudon?” By five the next morning every 
body is up; a light dreſs, clean and ſimple, ſome 


flowers, and a gauze veil, announce the project of 


the 
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the day. The odes of Rouſſeau, a volume of Cor- 
neille, or ſome other author, conſtitute my whole 
baggage. We ſet off, embark at the Port- royal, 
which I could ſee from my window, in a little boat, 
that, in the ſilence of a ſmooth and rapid naviga- 
tion, conducts us to the ſhores of Belle-vue, not 
far from. the glaſs-houſe, the thick black ſmoke of 
which is viſible at a conſiderable diſtance. Thence 
by, ſteep paths we gain the avenue of Meudon, a 
little beyond the midway of which is a little cot- 
tage on the right, which becomes one of our reſt= 
ing-places. It. was the houſe of a milkwoman, 
who lived there upon her little fortune, conſiſting 
of a couple of cows and ſome poultry. As we 
were defirous of making uſe of the beſt part of the 
day for our ramble, it was agreed to repoſe our- 
ſelves at this cottage on our return, and Fegale our- 

ſelves with a bowl of the good hoſteſs's milk. 
This arrangement formed ſo regular a part of our 
plan, that we ſeldom aſcended the avenue. without 
calling to inform her that ſhe might expect to ſee 
us in the evening or the next day, and that ſhe muſt 
not neglect to provide us with our cuſtomary be- 
verage. The good woman received us with much 
kindneſs; and our repaſt, ſeaſoned with brown bread 
and a cheerful temper, had always the air of a little 
feaſt, of which ſome remembrance ſurvived each 
time in the pocket of the milkwoman. Our dinner 
we took at the lodge of one of the Swiſs of the 
ous but the deſire I had of firiking, into a ſoli- 
| tary 
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tary path led to the diſcovery of a retreat better 
ſuited to my taſte. One day, aſter having ſtrolled 
a long time in an unfrequented part of the wood, 
we arrived at a ſolitary ſpot, which formed. the 
termination of an alley of lofty trees, the ſilence of 
which was rarely diſturbed by any paſſenger. The 
turf was ſoft and even, and a few clumps, leſs re- 
gularly diſpoſed, ſerved to conceal a little building 
of two floors, and elegantly conſtructed. © Ah! 


c what is here?” exclaimed one of us.— Two fine 


children were play ing before the door, which was 
open. They had neither the unpleaſing nor unna- 
tural air that characteriſes children in a large town, 
nor thoſe marks of poverty and diſtreſs that belong 
to the country. We approached : we ſaw upon the 
left a kitchen garden, with an old man at work in 
it. We entered, and began a dialogue. The name 
of the place was Ville- bonne; its inhabitant was the 
water-man of the Moulin Rouge, whoſe office it was 
to ſee that the artificial canals of the park were 
kept in ſuitable repair. His ſmall ſalary contri- 
buted in part to ſupport a little family, of. which. 
the two children were members, and the old man 
the grandfather. It was the occupation of the 
mother to take care of the houſe, of the old man 
to cultivate the garden, and of the ſon to carry its 

produce to market, whenever the avocations of his 

appointment would allow him. The garden was a 
| long ſquare, divided into four parts; a walk ſuffi. 

_ ciently wide led round them; in the centre was 2 


baſon 


T9003; | 
baſon of water which facilitated \the bufineſs of 
watering the plants; at the farther end was an 
arbour of yews incloſing a ſtone bench, inviting at 
once for reſt and ſhade, Flowers interſperſed 
among the kitchen plants gave the garden an air 


5 of galety and beauty. The old man, robuſt and 


contented, reminded me of the peaſant of the banks 
of the Galeſus, whom- Virgil has ſung. He talked 
with an obliging air, and in a ſenſible tone. A 
taſte for ſimplicity would alone have made ſuch an 
encounter agreeable: but my fancy did not fail to 
ſurround it with a thouſand imaginary charms. 
We aſked whether they were in the habit of re- 
ceiving gueſts: Strangers ſeldom come to this 
« place,“ ſaid the old man; © ſcarcely any body 
finds it; but when they do, we willingly ſerve to 
© them the produce of our farm-yard and our gar- 
« den.” We expreſſed a deſire to dine with him, 
and we had a repaſt of new-laid eggs, pulſe, and a 
ſalfad, in a pretty arbour of honey ſuckle behind 
the houſe. I never ate a meal with ſo good an 
appetite. My heart dilated in contemplating the 
tranquillity and innocence of ſo charming a ſitua- 
tion. I careſſed the children; I aceoſted the old 
man with reverence. The mother ſeemed pleaſed 
with the taſk of ſerving us. They told us of two 
rooms in their houſe which they could let for three 
months to any body that was diſpoſed to hire them. 
We formed the project of becoming their tenants. 
This project was never carried into execution; nor 
p have 
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have I ſeen Ville-bonne from that time :. Meudon 
had been our frequent reſort before we made this 
diſcovery, and we had fixed upon a little inn in 
the village for our lodging, whenever two holidays 
coming together permitted us to 'prolong our ab- 
fence. At this inn, the ſign of which I think was 
the Queen of France, we met with a humorous ad- 
venture. We occupied a two-bedded room; in 
the largeſt of the beds I ſlept with my mother; 
the other, which was in a corner, ſerved my father. 
One evening, as ſoon as he was in bed, the fancy 
took him of drawing his curtains perfectly cloſe, 
and he pulled them with ſo good a will as to bring 
the teſter and all its apparatus upon him at once. 
After a moment of alarm, we began to laugh very 
heartily at the accident: the teſter had fallen in a 
true perpendicular, fo as to form a perfect cage 
for my father without hurting him. We called for 
aſſiſtance to ſet him at liberty: the good woman of 
the houſe arrived ; ſhe was aſtoniſhed to ſee her bed 
ſtripped of the honours of its capital, and exclaimed, 
with the utmoſt ſimplicity, © My God, how could 
. this happen! it is ſeventeen years ſince the bed 
« was put up in that very ſpot; and in all that time 
« jt has never budged an inch.” The logic of the 
hoſteſs made me laugh more than the craſh of the 
bed. I recollected it however afterwards, and 
thought I could often ſee ſufficient reaſon to com- 
pare the arguments I heard in the world with the 
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There is ſome inaccuracy here, as a ſecond viſit to Ville-bonne 
is mentioned in a ſubſequent part of the narrative. 
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logic of the landlady of Meudon: upon ſuch oe- 
caſions I would whiſper to my mother, and ſay, 
Now that is as good as the argument of the 
e ſeventeen years to prove the immortality of the- 
= bed. 55 
Delightful Meuden! how oft have I brenda 
peace and joy under thy umbrage, bleſſing the great 
author of my exiſtence, and deſiring what might 
at ſome future time complete it, but with that; 
Charming tranquillity, of deſire without impatience, 
which does but colour the clouds of futurity with 
the rays of hope, How many times have I ga- 
thered in thy cool retreat branches of the ſpeckled: 
fern, and flowers of the gay woodbine ! How was 
I enchanted to repoſe under the lofty trees near the 
ſmooth lawns, where I ſaw paſſing ſometimes the 
ſwift and timorous fawn! I recollect thoſe places 
more gloomy, where we retired from the heat of 
the day. There, while my father, ſtretched on the 
wrf, and my mother, gently reclined on a heap of 
leaves, which I had collected for the purpoſe, en- - 
_ Joyed their noontide nap, did I contemplate the 
majeſty of thy Kill groves, admire the beauty of 
nature, and adore the providence, whoſe benefits 
I felt. The glow of ſentiment enlivened my bu- 
mid cheeks, and the charms of the terreſtrial -pa« 
radiſe exiſted for my heart in thy wild and rural 
receſſes The recitals of my rambles, and the 
delight they afforded me, had their place in my 
letters to Sophia; ſometimes my proſe was inter- 
mingled with Pry, rhe irregular, but eaſy, and 
Bo ſome- 
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ſometimes happy effuſions of a ſoul to which all 
was picture, life, and felicity. 

Sophia, as 1 have obſerved, found herſelf caſt 
into a world, where ſhe had none of the pleaſures 
which ſhe knew me to enjoy. I was acquainted 
with ſome perſons of her family, and I learned from 
their ſociety to appreciate more' highly my dear 
retirement and ſolitude. 

In one of her journies with her mother, ſhe 
ſtopped at Paris, at the houſe of ſome couſins, who 
were called the Demoiſelles De Lamotte; they were 
two old maidens, of whom one, a ſour devotee, 
never ſtirred from her chamber, where ſhe ſaid her 
| prayers, ſcolded the domeſtics, knitted ſtockings, 
and reaſoned with tolerable acuteneſs about her 
perſonal intereſts; the other a good ſort of woman, 
kept to the parlour, did the honours of the houſe, 

read the pſalms, and played a game at quadrille. 
Both ſet much value upon the nobility of their 
blood, and could ſcarcely conceive the poſſibility 
of compoſing their ſociety of perſons whoſe father 
at leaſt had not been ennobled; and, without daring 
to wear it, kept under ſafe cuſtody the ſac in which 
their mother uſed to appear at church, as an evidence 
of their high deſcent. They had taken under their 
protection a young woman, their relation, whoſe 
ſlender fortune they propoſed to augment, provided- 
ſhe could find a gentleman to eſpouſe her. Made- 
moiſelle d* Hang ard was a tall, luſty brunette, of a 
ruddy complexion, and a health ſo vigorous as 
Pax III. m— almoſt 


1 
almoſt to diſguſt, whoſe provincial manners, at the 
fame t time, were little calculated to diſguiſe a cha- 
rater ſomewhat petulant, and an underſtanding 
extremely moderate. But the moſt curious piece in 
the family was the counſellor Perdu, a widower, 
| who had conſumed his eſtate in doing nothing, 
and who, had been placed by his ſiſter (the mother 
of my Sophia), as a boarder with his couſins, that 
he might finiſh with decency the laſt years of his 
worthleſs exiſtence. Mr. Perdu wonderfully plump 
and ſleek in his aſpect, conſecrated the greater part 
of the morning to the care of his perſon, ate flowlys 
abuſing all the. time the diſhes, and paſſed in ha- 
ranguing at Luxembourg ſeveral hours of every 
day, which he was ſure to terminate with a game 
at, picquet. He attached ſtill more importance to 
his gentility, than did his old couſins, and piqued 
himſelf upon practiſing all the airs, and underſtand- 
ing all the principles of it. When I ſpoke of this 
uficle of her's to Sophia, I could never call him by 
any other appellation than /e commandant, ſo ſtrongly 
did he reſemble the character under that title drawn 
by Crebillon in his Pere de Famille. According- 
ly, with his nieces, the commandant had always an 
air of ſuperiority, which he pretended to temper 
with the condeſcenſions of politeneſs ; but there was 
ſomething whimſically abſurd in his behaviour to 
Mademoiſelle I Hangard, whoſe ruddineſs of com- 
plexion and continual preſence, inflaming his ima- 
bination. inſpired him with ſenſations he dared not 
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betray, oy occaſioned a a of. which hig 
nephew was in general the ſufferer, | 
This nephew, whom they called Selincour, was. 
a full grown youth, of a pleaſing voice, and intereſt= 
ing phyſiognomy, reſembling a little his ſiſter 
Sophia, converſing with vivacity, and agreeable i in 
his manners, which were not disfigured by a fea- 
ture of timidity; at leaſt, ſuch was my opinion, to- 
wards whom this feature was principally exerciſed. 
The wiſhes of his family appeared to point him 
out as the ſuitor of Mademoiſelle d' Hangard. 
As to the ſociety of the maiden De Lamottes, it 
was compoſed of a Count d' Eſſales, created a Che- 
valier of St. Louis at Canada, where he had mar- 
ried the daughter of the governor; ignorant, vain, 
garrulous, and a braggart, but taking care to keep 
at a diſtance from the ſcent of powder, he had juſt 
formed an acquaintance with a Marchioneſs de 
Caitiavelle, a dowager with whom he had more than 
one game to play, that the good old damſels did not 
diſtinguiſh. Madam Bermer, a rigid Janſeniſt, but 
otherwiſe a ſenſible woman, whoſe huſband had. 
quitted the parliament of Brittany after the affair 
of la Chalotais, alſo made her appearance ſome- 
times, but more rarely, with her two daughters, the 
one a ſcholar, the other a devotee. The tender | 
heart of the laſt would have attracted me ; but her. 
bent neck bore with difficulty a head ſo crammed 
with religion, that there was no.room for any kind 
reaſoning. The ſcholar with rather too much lo- 
I 2 Auacity, 
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quacity, had judgment and taſte 8 juſt to render 
a repulſive figure fuppormatve. But M. de Vouglans 


| Gated above them all. A delineation of his cha- 


racter, would be ſuperfluous to thoſe who have read 
the book entitled, Reaſons for my Faith in Feſus Chrift, 
by a Magiftrate, and the Collection of Penal Laws, an 
Elaborate compilation, in which fanatiſm and atro- 
city emulate each other. I never met with a man 
whoſe ſanguinary intolerance ſo terribly ſhocked 


me. He was delighted with the converſation of 


Father Romain joly, a little old capuchin, con- 
feſſor of the Mademoiſelles de Lamotte, who made 
verſes againſt Voltaire, in which he compared him 


to the devil, and cited continually in the pulpit the 


laws of Charlemagne, and the edits of our mo- 


2 x dece rum * the old — greatly eſteemed, 


narchs. As I have had the advantage of dining 
with him at the table of the Lamottes, of hearing 
him at my pariſh church, and of reading his Phae- 
ton; he would have afforded me an excellent carica- 


ture, if I had had the courage to have ſtripped him 


of his caffock, and expoſed his cant and abſurdity 


in their true colours, joined to the moſt puerile 
knowledge. The friend of Sophia figured away in 


this ſociety : and it was lamented in her abſence, 
that 7he young herſon had not the advantage of birth 
to add to her other good qualities. I do not doubt 

that the commandant had, in his great wiſdom, 
deliberated whether ſuch a connection was proper 
for his niece; but Ne young fierſon was well-behaved, 


and 


l | 
and, with the exception of ſome phraſes, which 
ſmelled of the wit, and which the. commandant ani- 
madverted upon to his niece, he could not refrain 
from beſtowing his encomiums. Nay, he would 
| ſometimes take charge of the letters of Sophia, 
and condeſcend to bring them himſelf to my mo- 
ther's: a circumſtance that would have happened 
much more frequently to Selincourt, if his ſiſter 
would have conſented to his executing the com- 
miſſion, 


The infignificance and diſguſting oddities of theſe 


perſonages, and without doubt, thought I, there muſt 


be multitudes in the world of a ſimilar complexion, 
made me reflect on the inanity of ſociety, and the 
advantage of not being conſtrained to frequent it. 
Sophia gave me a liſt of the perſons with whom ſhe 
aſſociated at Amiens, with a ſketch, as nearly as ſhe 
could delineate it, of their characters, which enabled 
me to judge of the reſources and qualifications: of 
the majority of them; and when the balance was 
ſtruck, it appeared that, at the end of the year, I 
had ſeen in my ſolitude more people of merit, than 


ſhe had been able to perceive in all the concourſe. 


and dazzle of faſhion. This is little difficult to 
conceive, if it be remembered, that the buſineſs of 
my father connected him with a variety of artiſts, 
of whom, though none viſited him regularly, many 
were found occaſionally: at his houſe. - Thoſe who 
inhabit the capital, even if they are not of the firſt 
order, acquire a fund of information, and a kind 
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of urbanity, that aſſuredly are not to be found in the 
- provincial gentry,. or in the claſs of merchants, 
eager to make a fortune that they may purchaſe a 
title. The converſation of the good Jollain, 2 
painter of the Academy, of the honeſt / Eine, pupil 
of Pigal, of Deſmateau, who ſometimes worked 
with my father on the ſame plate, of the ſon of 
Falconet, of d Hauterne, whom his talents would 
have borne on rapid wings to the academy, if his 
quality of Proteſtant had not been an excluſion, of 
the Geneveſe watch makers, Ballaxſerd and More, 
the former of whom has written on the phyſical 
branch of education, were certainly infinitely pre- 
ferable to that of Cannet with all his hoard. of 
wealth, who ſeeing the ſucceſs of a tragedy com- 
poſed by his kinſman Belloy, and calculating the 
Profits of it, ſaid ſeriouſly, and with ſome peeviſh- 
_ meſs; + Why did not my father teach me to write 
tragedies? I could have compoſed them on Sun- 
* days. and holidays.” —And. yet theſe wealthy 
> blockheads, theſe delpicable nobles, theſe imperti- 
nent militaires, like the d' Eſſales, theſe miſerable 
magiſtrates, like the Vouglans, conceived themſelves 
the props of civil ſociety, and actually enjoyed pri- 
ee kind to merit! I compared theſe ab- 
ſurdities of human arrogance to the pictures of Pope, 
tracing its effects from the cobler to the king, the 
one vain of his apron, the other of his crown; and 1 
endeavoured to conclude with him that every thing 
| Was right ; but my iree and independent temper 
could 
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could 1 not but perceive that it was much better in 
a republic. 

There is no doubt that our ſituation: in life in- 
fluences conſiderably our characters and opinions: 
but, in the education I received, in the ideas I ac- 
quired, whether by ſtudy or by obſervations of the 
world, every thing may be ſaid to have conſpired 
to inſtill into my mind a republican enthuſiaſm, by 
cauſing me to perceive the folly, or feel the injuſtice 
of a multitude of pre-eminences and diſtinctions. 
Thus, inall my readings, I was impaſſioned for the 
reformers of inequality; I was Agis and Cleomenes, 
at Sparta; the Gracchi at Rome; and, like Corne» 
lia, I ſhould have reproached my ſons, that they 
enabled me to be called only the mother-in-law of 
Scipio. I retired with the plebeians to the Avens 
tine-hill, and I voted for the tribunes. Now that 
experience has taught me to appreciate every thing 
with impartiality, I ſee in the enterpriſe of the 
Gracchi, and in the conduct of the tribunes, crimes 
and miſchiefs, which did not then fufficiently 
ſtrike me. 

When 1 happened 1 to be andy at any of the 
ſpectacles, ſo frequent in the capital, as the entrances .| 
of the queen or princes, thankſpiving after a lyings 
in, &c. I compared with grief, this inſolent pomp 
of Afiatic luxury with the abje& miſery of the de- 
luded people, who proſtrated thernſelves before 
theſe idols of their own formation, and fooliſhly 
_ applauded the oſtenſtatious magnificence which 
I 4 they 
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they paid for themſelves with the neceſſaries of life. 

The diſſolute character of the court during the lat 
years of Lewis XV., that contempt of morals, which 
reigned in all ranks of the nation, thoſe exceſſes, 
which were the common topics of converſation, 
ſtruck me with aſtoniſhment and indignation. Not 
then obſerving the germs of a revolution, I en- 
quired: with furpriſe, how things could ſubfiſt in 
this ſtate? I remarked in hiſtory, the invariable.de- 
cline and ſubverſion of empires when arrived at 
this pitch of corruption; yet I heard the French 

nation ſinging and laughing at its own miſeries, and 
I felt that our neighbours, the Engliſh, were right 
in regarding us as children. I attached myſelf to 
theſe neighbours ; the work of De Lolme had fa- 


miliariſed me vith their conſtitution; I fought 


acquaintance: with their writers, and ſtudied their 


literature, n as yet only * the medium of 


e 193715 % | 
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ſaſfcient to vaiquiſh the repughance of my parents 
to inoculate me in my infancy, I was at eighteen 
ſeized with the ſmall-pox. This epoch has left 
deep imp eſſions on my memory; not from the 


terrors I felt on account of the diſorder, 1 had al- 


ready too much philoſophy not to ſuſtain it with 
courage: but from the incredible and affecting 


8 Jolicitude of my mother. What ſorrow and cares! 
Hou agitated by diſquietude ! What tenderneſs in 


all her attentions ! Even during the night, when 


1 Þ 
I aſked for any thing, expecting to receive it from 


my nurſe, I felt the hand, and heard the voice, of 


my mother; ſhe was every moment out of her bed 


to attend at my pillow; her anxious eyes devoured 


the looks, and, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, the words 


of my phyſician; in ſpite of her refolution to ſup- 


*, 


preſs them, the tears ſtole from her eyes, when ſhe 
looked at me, while I endeavoured, in vain, by a 
cheerful aſpect, to pacify her feelings: Neither ſhe 
nor my father had ever experienced the diſtemper, 
yet neither of them would ſuffer a day to paſs with- 
out preſſing with their lips my diſcolored chieeks, 
which I ſtrove in vain to conceal from them, fear- 
ful leſt its touch ſnould be fatal. My Agatha, de- 


ploring that ſhe was confined to her cloiſter, ſent to 


me one of her relations, the amiable mother of four 
children, whom ſhe had inſpired with a portion of 
her attachment for me, and who obſtinately perſiſted 
in ſeeing and embracing me without conſideration 
for herſelf. It was neceſſary to conceal from my 
Sophia, then at Paris, the condition of her friend; 
and I was ſuppoſed to have ſuddenly ſet off for the 
country; that the critical period might elapſe with- 
out our meeting; but Selincour called every day 

from his mother, to learn the progreſs of my diſ-— 
order; and I heard from my chamber his dolorous 
exclamation when he was told, that a complica- 


tion of the cuſtomary and of a putrid; fever 


was "PETE I had fortunately the miliary 
fever ; 
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fever; and the irruption whichis peculiar to it, check- 
ng the other, thediſorder was accompanied only with 
thoſe large pimples thinly ſcattered, which ſubſide 
without Juppuration, and leave only a dry ſkin, that 
falls off of itfelf. It is the ſpecies of ſmall-pox, 
faid Dr. Miſſa, which the Italians denominate reva- 
glioni, pimples of falfe ſuppuration, and which leave 
no veſtiges behind; and in fact not even the poliſh 
of my ſkin was injured by it; but the ravages of the 
humour threw: me into a langour and debility, from 
which it was four or five months before 1 com- 
pletely recovered. Penſive in health, and too tender 
to be gay, but patient in-ſickneſs, my ſole object is 
to divert my attention from my pains, and to render 
_ agreeable. the aſſiſtance I am obliged to receive 
from others; I abandon in this ſtate the reins to 
my fancy, prattle nonſenſe, and inſtead of requiring 
_ diverfion myſelf, divert others. My phyſician 
Mifla, was a man of good fenſe, and pleaſed me ex- 
tremely; he was ſufficiently advanced in years for 
me to diſmiſs the conſtraint, which I was accuſ< 
romed to obſerve towards perſons. of his ſex, and 

we converſed freely and agreeably in his viſits, 
which he willingly prolonged, and we contracted a 
friendfhip, One or the other of us, ſaid he one 
day, has been much to blame. Either I have 
«© myſelf come into the world too ſoon, or you too 
late. Though Miſſa had intereſted me by his 
talents, his age had prevented me from perceiving 
Ps 21 þ that 


19 J 
that 1 had any reaſon to lament the being born later 
than himſelf, and I replied only by a ſmile. He had 
taken ſome nieces. under. his care with whom he 
wiſhed me to be acquainted, and we viſited ſeveral 
times; but, as they went out as ſeldom. without 
their governeſs as I did without my mother, and 
as their uncle, from the nature of his profeſſion, could 
not attend to it, the connection, on account of the 
diſtance, and our mutual ; ſendentary - habits, was 
dropped. One day Miſſa ſcolded me becauſe he 
found on my bed La Recherche de la Verite, of 
Malebranche. * Good!” ſaid I, © but if all your 
te patients would amuſe themſelves in the ſame way, 
* inſtead of railing againſt their maladies and their 
doctor, you would have much leſs buſineſs. Some 
company, who were then in my room, were diſ- 
courſing of a new loan, of which the edict of crea- 
tion had juſt appeared, and to which all Pariseagerly 
crouded ; © the French, ſaid Miſſa, © take all upon 
* zruft.? Say rather, I obſerved, upon gear- 
c ances.” True,” returned he: * the expreſſion is juſt . 
* and profound.” Don't ſcold me then for reading 
% Malebranche,” interrupted I, with vivacity,“ you 
© ſee 1 do not throw away my time upon him. ar 
Miſſa was at that time afliſted in his viſits; by a 
young phyſician, who had recently taken bis de- 
gree, and whom he ſometimes diſpatched - before 
him to wait his arrival. This perſon, to uſe Miſſa's 
expreſſion, would not have had the fault with. me, 
| of having come too ſoon into the world; but then 
| "with 
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Vith a tolerable perſon he had an air of importance 


that diſpleaſed me. I had naturally ſo decided an 


averſion for every ſpecies of affectation and ſelf 


conſequence, that I cannot help conſidering them 
as the proof of. a very moderate underſtanding, if 


not of abſolute-folly ; though J know that in the 


ancient government, they were ſometimes merely 


an exereſcence of juvenility. In ſhort, ſo far from 


prepoſſeſſing me, they make an unfavourable im- 
preſſion”; and I always judge ill of thoſe who diſ- 
play them. This is all the recollection I have of 


the young doctor, whom I have never ſeen: ſince, 
d whom I ſhall probably never ſee again. 


The country being judged neceſſary to my per- 
ſect re- eſtabliſnment, we went to breathe its ſalu- 
tary air at the houſe of Mr. and Madam Beſnard, 


with whom two years before my mother and I had 


ſpent almoſt the whole of September. Their ſitua- 
tion was admirally caleulated to nouriſn my philo- 


ſophy, and to fix my een on the Vices of - 


the focial organization. 
Madam Beſnard, upon 12 reverſe of ene com- 
mon to her and her ſiſters, had entered into the fa- 


5 mily of a Fermier general, whoſe houſe ſhe ſuperintend- 


ed; it was that of the old Haudry. She had there 


eſpouſed the ſteward, M. Beſnard, with whom, 


having retired for ſome time from their occupa- 


4 ne "nw lived Tg in ONE _ 3 | 


_ 
- The e pads: of Madam Phlipon had led 
her 
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her ſometimes to expreſs, in my preſence, and in 
the privacy of the family, how much this marriage 
had diſpleaſed her; but, as far as I can judge, ſhe 
was certainly offended unjuſtly. M. Beſnard was 
poſſeſſed of integrity and honour, qualities that 
ſhould have recommended him the more, as they 
were rare to be found in his ſtation of life; and 
the moſt delicate behaviour has ever marked his 
conduct to his wife. It is impoſſible to carry ve- 
neration, tenderneſs, and attachment to a higher 
pitch. In the ſweets of a perfect union, they till 
prolong a career; in which, like another Baucis 
and Philemon, they attract the reſpect of all who 
witneſs their ſimplicity of life, and their virtues. 
I efteem it an honour to be related to them; and 
ſhould do ſo equally, if, with the ſame character 
and conduct, Mr. Beſnard had been a footman. 
The old Haudry, creator of the vaſt fortune of 
the family, was deceaſed, and had left immenſe 
property to his ſon, who, born and educated in opu- 
lence, was faſhioned to diſſipate it. This ſon, who 
had already loſt a charming wife, lived at a great 
expence; and, according to the cuſtom of the 
rich, ſpent a part of the year. at the chateau of 
Soucy, whither he tranſplanted the manners and 
mode of life of the town, inſtead of taking thoſe 
of the country, He had ſeveral contiguous eſtates, 
of which that neareſt to Soucy (Fontenay), had an 
old manſion belonging to it that he loved to have 
occupied: it contained a notary and a ſub- 
x com- 
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commiſſioner, and he had prevailed on Mr. and 
Madam Beſnard to accept apartments there, in 
which they paſs a part of the ſummer, This at 
once contributed to preſerve the place, and to give 
an air of magnificence to his eſtabliſhments, of 
which ke was ambitious. Mr. and Madam Bef. 


nard were well accommodated, and enjoyed the 


uſe of the park, the wildneſs of which made an 
agreeable contraſt with that. of Soucy, and de- 
lighted me- more than the artificial luxury, which 
diſtinguiſhed the abode of the fermier-general. Soon 
after our arrival, Madam Beſnard requeſted us to 
make a viſit with her to Soucy, where the fiſter- 
in-law and. ſtep-mother of Haudry refided with 
him, and did-the honours of his houſe. This viſit. 
was modeſtly paid before dinner ; and I entered, 
without the leaſt feeling of pleaſure, into the ſa- 
loon, where Madam Penault and her daughter re- 


ceived us with great politeneſs, it is true, but a 


politeneſs that ſavoured a little of ſuperiority, The 
propriety of my mother's behaviour, and ſomething 
too that appeared in me, in ſpite of that air of 
timidity which is produced by a feeling of our va- 
lue, and a doubt whether it will be appreciated by 
others, ſcarcely allowed them to exerciſe it. I re- 
ceived ſome compliments, which gave me little 
pleaſure, and to which I replied with a concealed 
air of irony; when certain paraſites, Croix de St. 
Louis, always haunting the manſions of opulence, 


E 


as ſhadows flit on the banks of the Acheron, came 
in to reſtore to them their ſelf-complacence. 
The ladies did not fail, a ſew days aſter, to 


return our viſit. Three or four perſons accom- 
panied them, who happened to. be at the chateau, 


their paying their reſpects to us ſerving merely for 
the termination of their walk. Upon this occafion 
I was agreeable, and ſucceeded to infuſe into 
my part of the reception the proportion of mo- 
deſt and decent politeneſs, which re-eſtabliſhed 
the equilibrium, Madam Penault invited us to 
dinner; but I was never more aſtoniſhed than to 
learn, that it was not to her own table, but to that 
of the ſervants. I was ſenſible, however, that, as 
Mr. Beſnard had formerly been in that ftation, I 
ought, not, out of reſpect to him, to appear averſe 
to accompany them; but I felt that Madam Penault 
ought to have arranged things otherwiſe, er ſpared 
us this contemptuous civility. My aunt ſaw it in 


the ſame light; but, to avoid any little ferment, 


we accepted the invitation, Theſe inferior deities 


were a new ſpectacle to me, for I had formed no 


conception of ladies-maids perſonating grandeur. 
They were prepared to receive us; and, indeed, 
played the doubles of their ſuperiors admirably 
well. Tollet, geſture, affectation, graces, nothing 
was forgotten. The. caſt-off dreſſes of their la- 


dies gave, to the female part of the houſehold, . 
a richneſs of appearance that honeſt tradeſpeople 


would think out of character to themfelves.. The 
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caricature of bon ton added to cdeir garb a ſort of 
elegance, not leſs foreign to mercantile ſimplicity 
than odious in the eye of an artiſt. In ſpite of theſe 
circumſtances, however, the fluency of their prate, 
and the multiplicity of their contortions, would no 


doubt have inſpired awe into ruſtics. It was -ſtill - 


' worſe with the men. The ſword of Mr. ſteward, 
the attentions of the firſt gentleman, the courteſies 
and ſplendid veſtments of the valets, could not con- 
ceal the aukwardneſs of their manners, the Jargon of 
their language, when they wiſked to appear di- 
ſtinguiſhed, or the triviality of their expreſſions | 
when they forgot their aſſumed dignity. The 
diſcourſe rung with marquiſes, counts, and finan- 
ciers, whoſe titles, fortunes, and alliances, ſeem 
ed to communicate proportionate grandeur and 
importance to thoſe who converſed about them. 
The ſuperfluities of the firſt table were ſpread 
upon the ſecond with a neatneſs and order 
which gave them the air of a firſt appearance, 
and with an abundance at the ſame time which 
afterwards ſufficed the third table, that of the 
domeſtics, for it ſeems theſe ſervants of the firſt 
rank called themſelves officers. After dinner, cards 
were introduced: the ſtake was high; it was that 
for which theſe ladies were accuſtomed to play, 
and they played every. day, I was introduced 
to a new world, in which were exhibited the 

prejudices, the. vices, and the idiotiſm of the 
great world, the value of which is not really 
PORT ſuperior, 
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o ſuperior, though the ſhow be ſomewhat more 
dazzling. I had heard ſpeak a thouſand 
times of the origin of old Haudry, coming to 
Paris from his village, and riſing by degrees to 
the accumulation of thouſands at the expence of 
the public; marrying his daughter to Montule, 
his grand- daughters to the Marquis Duchillau and 
Count Turpin, and leaving his ſon heir to im- 
menſe treaſures, I agreed with Monteſquieu, that 

_ financiers are the ſupports of. the ſtate, juſt as 
the cord ſupports the criminal. I judged that ex- 
tortioners, who found means to enrich themſelves 
to this degree, and to uſe their wealth as an engine, 
by which to unite themſelves with families of 
rank, which the policy of courts regard as eſſen- 

tial to the glory and ſafety of a kingdom 
| judged that characters like theſe could belong only 
to a deteſtable government and a depraved na- 
tion, 1 little thought that there was a govern- 
ment ſtill more horrible, and a corruption more 
_ deplorable and odious. who, indeed, would 
have imagined it? All the philoſophers If the + 
age have been deceived like myſelf. The ſyſtem ſ i 
I refer to is that of the preſent moment. 
The Sunday at Soucy was diſtinguiſhed by a dance, 
in the open air, with no other ſhelter than the trees. 
Gaiety, upon this occaſion, ſuſpended the diſtince- 
tions of birth and fortune: and when the trial fairly 
came, who ſhould appear to the moſt advantage, I 
did not fear to be able to maintain the rank that 
Pax III. 5 de- 
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belonged to me. The new comers aſked, in a whiſ- 
per, who I was, but I did not fatigue their ſight 
with my company; and, after an hour of this ſort 
of relaxation, I withdrew with my relations to a 
ſelect and ſober walk, one moment of which 1 


would not have ſacrificed to the noiſy ſplendour, 


0 always cold and unintereſting to my heart, that. 


was to enable me to ſhow off my perſonal charms. | 
During my ſtay at Fontenay, I frequently ſaw 


Haudry, who was ſtill young, affuming the man of 
rank, giving the rein to his caprices, and wiſhing 
to appear. generous and noble. His family be- 
gan already to be uneaſy, and his extravagances 
with the courtezan La Guerre haſtened his ruin. He 
was pitied as imprudent, rather than blamed as vi- 


; cious; he was the ſpoiled child of fortune, who, 


had he been born in mediocrity, would have proved 
| perhaps of ſome value. Of a dark complexion, a a 
high forehead, the manners of a patron; and an air 
of courteſy, he was perhaps amiable among thoſe 
whom he eſteemed a equals: but it was pain- 
ful tome to meet him, and his preſence always 
inſpired me with a gravity that bordered. upon 
baughtineſs. at 

Laſt year, coming out « of the 98 Aae wwe 
which the elegant Calonne cauſed to be conſtructed 
in the houſe of the comptroller-· general, ſince occu- 
— by the miniſter of the interior, I met in the 


cond antichamber a luſly man, with white hairs, 


and of a Jecens deporrment, who accoſts me reſpect- 
| N 
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fully: © I wiſhed, Madam, to have ſpoken with 
«© the miniſter, when he had riſen from table; I 
* have ſome buſineſs with him.” —* Sir, you will 
« ſee him in an inſtant: he has been detained in 


e the next apartment, from which he is now com- 


« ing out.” I make my reverence, and proceed 
to my own apartment, Some time after Roland 
comes to me. I enquire if he has ſeen a perſon, 


whom I deſcribe to him, and who appeared ap- 


prehenſive of not meeting him?— Yes, it was Mr. 
* Haudry.”*—< What, the quondam fermier-general, 
„who {quandered ſuch an immenſe eſtate?“ — 

„ The ſame.” —* And what has he to do with the 
© miniſter of the interior?“ He has concerns 
* with him on account of the manu factory at Sevres, 


te at the head of which he has been placed. What ; 
a reverſe of fortune]! a new theme of meditation, 


for I had already found one when I entered for 
the firſt time into theſe apartments, occupied by 
Madam Neckar in the days uf her glory. I hold 
them for the ſecond time, and they do but atteſt 
the more fully the inſtability of human things: but, 
at leaſt the revolutions oſ fortune ſhall not find me 
unprovided. Such were my reflections in Octo- 
ber 1792, when Danton ſought by attaching cele- 
brity to me, to diminiſh the reputation of my huſ- 
band, and was ſilently preparing the calumnies, by 


which he meant to aſſail us both. I was ignorant 
of his courſe of proceeding, but I had obſerved the 
cours of things in revolutions. I was ambi- 
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tious only to preſerve my ſoul pure, and to ſer the þ 
glory of my huſband equally unſullied. I well 
knew that this kind of ambition rarely leads to 
other ſpecigs, of ſucceſs, My wiſh is accompliſh- 
ed: Rola perſecuted and proſcribed, will not 
wholly die to poſterity. I am a captive, and+ſhall 
probably fall a victim; but my conſcience ſtands to 
me in place of every thing. It has happened to me 
as it did to Solomon, who demanded only wiſ- 
dom, and was endowed with other bleſſings: I 
| wiſhed but for the peace of the righteous, and J 
alſo ſhall, have ſome exiſtence in future, genera- 
tions. But let us return to Fontenay. 5 
The little r of my relations afforded me | 
ſome reſources. I found there the ” ant of 
 Puſfendorf, redious perhaps in his | univ@ſal hiſ- 
1 Etory, but intereſting to me in his Duties of the Man, 
and the Citizen; the Maiſon ruſtique, and other works 
of agriculture and economy, that I ſtudied for want 
of better, becauſe it was neceſſary that I ſhould be 
always learning ſomething : z the pleaſant and deli- 
cate rhymes that Bernis wrote when he was not 
reſtrained by the Roman fiurple; a. liſe of Cromwell, 
and a medley. of other productions. Eaton! 
I can no longer refrain from pointing out to the 
\ inner that, in the multitude of books which chance 
or other circumſtances had cauſed to paſs through 
my hands, and of which I mention looſely ſuch only 
as places or perfons recal to my memory, 1 have 


"her aid nothing of n. the reaſon i is, that 
5 | of I read 
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I read him very late; and it was well for me I did 
ſo, ſince he would ſo completely have infatuated my 
mind, that I ſhould have read no other author. 
Perhaps as it is, he has but too much ſtrengthened 
my foible, if I may ſo denominate the r of 
my character. 185 N 2 
I have reaſon to believe that my 3 — had been 
ſolicitous to keep him out of my way; for, as his 
name was not unknown to me, I had ſought after 
his works, but , previouſly to her death, had read only 
his Letters from the Mountain, and his Letter to 
Chriſtopher de Beaumont ; whereas I had then read 
the whole of Voltaire and Boulanger and the Mar- 
quis d'Argens and Helvetius, beſides many other 
philoſophers and critics. Probably my wort "Y 
ng, perceived the neceſſity of — 4 
me to ciſe my head, was not averſe to my ſtu- 


vo * , 


dying philoſophy at the riſk of a little ncredulienfhf 3 
but ſhe doubtleſs judged that a new impulſe neede 
Hot be given to my tender heart, already too apt to 
impaſſion itſelf. What a multitude of uſeleſs cares 
to avoid one's deſtiny | The ſame idea influenced 
her, when ſhe interfered to prevent me from addict- 
ing myſelf to painting; and had made her alſo 
oppoſe my ſtudying the harpſichord, though I had 
a molt excellent opportunity for doing ſo. We had 
become acquainted in the neighbourhood with an 
Abbe Jeauket, aymuſical amateur, good-natured,, 
but frightfully ugly, and fond of the pleaſures of the 
table. He was born in the environs of Prague, had, 
paſſed many years at Vienna, attached to the no- 
K 3Z bles 
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that my m 
harpſichord. He pretended, that with ſuch fingers 
and ſuch a head, I muſt ſoon have made a great 
proficiency, and that I could not fail to become a 
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bles of the court, and had given ſome leſfons there 


to Marie Antoinette. Led by circumſtances to Liſ- 
bonne, he had at laſt fixed himſelf at Paris, where 
he lived in independance on the penſions that com- 
poſed his ligaſe fortune. He was extremely deſirous 
er would permit him to teach me the 


compoſer. © What a ſhame,” he would cry, © to 
« be jingling a guittar, with powers to invent and 
t execute the fineſt pieces on the firſt of inſtru- 
ments l' This enthuſiaſm, and his reiterated in- 
ſtances, carried even to ſupplication, could not 

rcome my mother's reluctance; for my own 
., ever ready to receive whatever eee 
might be offered me, but accuſtomed at The ſame 
me to reverence the decifions of her will as to love 
r perſon, I beſet her with no importunities. Be- 
fides, ſtudy in general afforded me ſo vaſt a field 
of occupation, that I never knew the laſſitude of 
idleneſs. I often ſaid to myſelf, when J ſhall be a 
mother in my turn, it will then be my buſineſs to 
make uſe of what 1 ſhall have acquired: 1 mall 
then have no leiſure for further ſtudies; and I was 
the more earneſt to employ my time, fearful of loſ- 
ing a fingle moment. The Abbe Jeauket was now 
and then viſited by perſons of ſohie eſtimation, and 


| whenever he invited them to his "houſe, he was 


anxious to e us in his party. Thus, among 
0” | a others 


* 1 
others not worth remembering, 1 became ac- 
quainted with the learned Rouſſier, and the. polite 
d' Odiment; but I have not forgotten the imper- 
tinent Paradelle and Madam de Puiſieux. This Para- 
delle was a huge beaſt, in the gown of an abbe, and 
the greateſt coxcomb and romancer I have ever met 
with. He pretended to have rode in his carriage 
at Lyons for twenty years; and yet, that he might 
not ſtarve at Paris, was obliged to give lectures on 
the Italian language, of which he was wholly igno- 
rant. Madam Puiſieux, paſſing for author of the 
work entitled Caracteres, and to which her name is 
prefixed, retained at the age of ſixty, with a hunch 
back and toothleſs mouth, the air and pretentions, 
of which the affectation is ſcarcely pardonable even 
in yh. I had conceived, that a literary wo- 
man muſt be a very reſpectable character, eſpecially 
| when morality was the ſubject of her writings. The. 
abſurdities of Madam de Puiſieux furniſhed me 
with a topic for reflection. Her converſation was 
as deficient in talent as her peculiarities in judg- 
ment. I began to perceive it was poſſible to accu- 
mulate reaſon for a public occaſion, without mak 
ing much uſe of it in one's own affairs; and 1 
: thought that perhaps the men who made a jeſt of 
female authors were not otherwiſe to blame than 4 
in applying excluſively to them what is) equally i 
true of themſelves. Thus in a form of life very 
circumſcribed, did I find means to accumulate a 
| ſund of obſervations. I was placed in ſalitode, it 
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is true; but yet on the confines of the world, where 
I ſaw a variety of objects without being encum- 


bered by any. The concerts of Madam Epine 
preſented a new ſcene to me. I have already ſaid, 
that Epine was a pupil gf Pigal : he was, in- 
deed, his right hand. Ar ome he had married a 
woman, who, as I preſume, ad been cantatrice®*, and 
whom his family had at firſt beheld with an evil 
eye, but who proved, by the propriety « of her con. * 
duct, that their diſdain was ill-founded. 1 
She had formed at her houſe a company of ama - | 


teurs, compoſed of perſons « of ſkill, to which none 


wee admitted but what ſhe called good company. 
It took place eyery Thurſday, and my mother 
often @ duced n me thither. It was here I heard 


| Farnewick, St. George, Duport, Guerin, and many 


others. Here too 1 ſaw the wits of both ſexes: 


Mademoiſelle Morville, Madam Benoit, Syluain- 


Marechal, &c. together with haughty baroneſſes, 
ſmart abbes, old chevaliers, and young fops. What 
a pleaſnt magic lantern! The apartments of Ma- 
dam I'Epine, inthe new ſireet of St. Euſtachius, were 
not remarkably ſuperb, nor was the concert room 
ſpacious, but it opened into another apartment, of 
which the ſolding- doors were ſet open: there, 
ranged i in a circle, vou had the combined advantage 


of hearing the muſic, ſeeing the authors, and con- 


verſing | in the intervals. Seated cloſe to my mo- 
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ther, and maintaining the filence that cuſtom pre- 

ſcribes to young women, I was all eyes and ears; 

unleſs we chanced for a moment. to be in private 

with Madam Epine, when I put a few queſtions 

to her, in order tggyuſtrate to myſelf by her an- 

ſwers ſuch obſerva 45 I had made. | | 

One day this lady Propoſed ro my mother | 

to accompany her to a charming aſſembly, held 

EF: at the houſe of a man of wit, whom we had 

ſometimes ſeen at Madam VEpine's. It was a 

' ſort of rendezvous for people of ſcience and 

- taſte, and conſiſted beſides of agreeable readings. 

How delicious a treat! The propoſal, however, 

was ſeveral times repeated befope it was cepted: : 

Let us go,” ſaid I at laſt t5:my müll 2 1 

begin to know enough of the world to preſume 

* that it muſt be either extremely agreeable or very. 

« abſurd; and ſhould the latter be the caſe, we 10 

e ſhall be ſure to find for once ſufficient amuſe- | 

C ment in its novelty. »The buſineſs is ſettled; I 

and on the following Wedneſday, which was he ö 

day of Mr. Vaſe's literary aſſemblies, we ſet off 1 
with Madame l' Epine for the Gate of the Temple, 

where he reſided. We mount to the third ſtory, 
and arrive at a ſpacious room indifferently furniſh. 
ed, where were placed rows of ruſh .borromed chairs, 
which began already to be occupied: dirty braſs 
Chandeliers, with tallow candles, illumined this 
reſort of the muſes, the groteſque ſimplicity of 
which did not belie what I had heard of the philo- 


fophical 
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| ſophical rigour and poverty of an author. Some 
agreeable women, young girls, old dowagers, with 


a number of minor poets, virtuoſos, and men of 
intrigue; compoſed this brilliant circle. 

The maſter of the cere 
table, which formed a deſk, Wpened the fitting by 
reading a piece of poetry of his own compoſition, 
the ſubje& of which was a pretty little lap- dog 


that the old marchioneſs de Preville always carried 
in her muff, and which ſhe exhibited to the com- ö 
pany; for ſhe was preſent, and thought herſelf 


obliged to gratify the auditors with a ſight of the 


hero of the piece. The bravos and applauſes of 


the whaſhy room Paid homage to the fancy of Mr. 
Vaſe, who, highly ſatisfied with himſelf, was to 
have yielded his ſeat to Mr. Delpeches, a poet who 


_ wrote little comic dramas for the theatre of Audi- 


not, upon which he was accuſtomed to take the 
judgement of the ſociety, or, in other words, the 
Encouragement of its applauſe ; but, either from a 


6f his ſcenes, or ſome other cauſe, he was pre- 
vented from attending. Imbert, author of the 
Judgement of Paris, accordingly took the chair, and 
fead an agreeahle trifle, which was extolled above the 
tenth heaven, A farther recompence was at hand 
for him. Mademoiſelle de la Coſſonnière ſucceeded 
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fore throat, or the want of ſome verſes in ſeveral 


8, ſeated before a) | 


4 


him with a Faretel to Colin, which, if not very in- - 


genious, was at leaſt meltingly tender. It was 
own that the lines were gator to Imbert, 
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8 about to undertake a journey, and compliments 
fell upon him in ſhowers. Imbert acquitted his 
muſe and himſelf by ſaluting all the females in the. 
aſſembly. This briſk and gay ceremony, conducted 

however with decaney, was not at al] pleaſing to. 
my mother, and appeared in ſo ſtrange a light to 
me as to give me an air of embarraſſment. After 
an epigram or diſtich, in which there was nothing 
remarkable, a man of pompous declamation re- 
cited ſome verſes in praiſe of Madam: Benoit, who 
was preſent, It is neceſlary to ſay a word reſpect- 
ing her, for the ſake of thoſe who have not read 
her romances, which were extinct long before the 
revolution, and will have been buried 1 piles of 
duſt before my memoirs will ſee the lig 
Albina was born at Lyons, as I have read in | the 
hiſtory of the illuſtrious women of France by a ſociety of 

men of letters : a hiſtory, in which I have beef aſto- j 

niſhed to find the names of women, as, for inſtance, 1 

Madam Puiſſieux, Madam Champion, Madam Be- ; 

” noit, and others, that I met in company, and of 
whom ſome are ſtill alive, or have quitted only 

within a few years their terreſtrial abode, | 
| Married to the deſigner Benoit, ſhe had accom- 
panied him to Rome, and had there been admitted 
into the academy des Arcades. Lately become a 
| widow, and ſtill in mourning for her huſband, ſhe 
had fixed herſelf at Paris, where ſhe made verſes 
and novels, ſometimes without committing them 
to paper, addicted herfelf to gaming, and viſited 
women 
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© women of quality, who paid in preſents of money 
or clothes the pleaſure of having a female wit at 
their tables. / : 

Madam Benoit had been handſome; the cares of 
the toilet, and the deſire of pleaſing, prolonged 
beyond the age in which they are ſure of ſucceſs, 
ſtill procured her ſome conqueſts. Her eyes can- 
vaſſed for them with ſuch ardour, her boſom, al- 
ways open, palpitated ſo anxiouſly to obtain them, 
that. it was cruel hot to grant to the frankneſs of 
the deſire, and the facility of ſatisfying it, what 
men beſtow in general ſo readily, when not re- 
ſtricted to conſtancy. The air of undiſguiſed vo- 


luptübuſneſs, ſo apparent in Madam Benoit, was 


perfectly new to me. I had ſeen in the public / 


walks thoſe prieſteſſes of pleaſure, whoſe indecency 


8 announced in the moſt offenſi ve manner their pro- 
but here was a different ſhade of it. I was 
no leſs ſurpriſed at the poetical incenſe laviſhed on 
this lady, and the epithets of the chafte and modeſt 


Benoit, ſo frequently repeated in the verſes, and 


which obliged her ſometimes to ſcreen her eyes 


with her fan, while ſome individuals of the other 
ſex applauded vociferouſly theſe encomiums, which 
they doubtleſs conceived to be admirably applied, 

I recalled to my mind what my readings had fur- 
niſned me with on the ſubject of gallantry, and 
calculated what corruption of heart muſt be added 


thereto by the manners of the age, and the diſ- 


. orders of the court, and what pravity of taſte. 1 
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fa effeminate men beſtowing their admiration on 
flimſy verſes and frivolous talents, and devoting 
themſelves to the ſeduction of all women indiſcri- 
minately, doubtleſs without loving any; for who- 
ever attaches himſelf to the happineſs of a choſen 
and beloved object, is not ambitious of the favours 
of the crowd. I felt the pang of diſguſt and miſ- 
anthropy in the midſt of objects that excited my 
imagination, and I returned to my ſolitude per- 
vaded with melancholy. We never repeated our 
viſit to M. Vaſe; once had been ſufficient fully to 
fatiate me, and had it been otherwiſe, the ſalute of 
Imbert, and the panegyric of Madam {noit, 
would ſcarcely have induced my mother to have 
accompanied me again. The concert of the baron 
de Back, very pleaſant in general, but ſometimes 
_ alſo a little tedious by the pretenſions of this muſical 
maniac, did not ſee us much oftener, notwithſtand- 
ing the cards of invitations that the politeneſs of 
Madam l' Epine made her continually offer us. 
The ſame reſerve was extended to that known by 
the name of the amateurs concert, which was ex- 
tremely numerous. We went there but once, at- 
tended by a Mr. Boyard de Creuſy, who had amuſed. 
himſelf in making a new kind of guitar, of which 
he had begged permiſſion from my mother to offer 
me one. He was a man of extremely polite man- 
ners; and I mention him particularly; becauſe he 
has had the good ſenſe to believe, that, in a ſitua- 
tion ſtill regarded by the vulgar as elevated, I ſhould 
, i ſee 


3 \ 


ſometimes ſeized with the whir 


1 
ſee with pleaſure thoſe with whom I had not been | 
unacquainted in my youth. He called on me in 
the hotel de Pinterieur while Roland was in the mi- 
niſtry ; and my reception has aſſuredly convinced 


him, that I attached value and pleaſure to the re- 


membrance of a time, upon which I can look back 
with honour, as I can —_—— upon every ſtage off 
my exiſtence. 

With reſpect to public 3 it was ſtill worſe 
than theſe concerts; my mother never attended 
them ; and I was taken but once during her life to 
the Opera, and once to the Theatre Francais : I was 

Mut fixteen or feventeen. The Union of Love 
and the Arts, by Floquet, preſented little in the mu- 


| fic, and till leſs in the drama, that was capable of 


offering the ſmalleſt illuſion, or of fffining in 
any degree the idea I had formed of an ene Na 
ſpectacle. The coldneſs of the ſubject, th 


erence. of the ſcenes, and aukward intruſions of 


the ballets, difpleaſed me; I was ſtill more offended 
by the dreſs of the dancers; they had not yet thrown 


| aſide hoops; and nothing could be more tudicrous 
than their appearance. Accordingly I thought the 


critique of Peron on the wonderful charms of the 
Opera to be an exaggeration greatly beyond the 
truth. At the Theatre Frangais I ſaw I Ecofſoiſe, 
which was as little calculated to inſpire me with 
an enthuſiaſm for the drama ; the performance of 
Dumeſnil alone delighted me, My father was 

of taking me to 
” : ae” 


1 

the ſpectacles of our fairs, the mediocrity and groſs- 
neſs of which exceſſively diſguſted me. I thus 
became armed againſt every temptation to play the 
bel efpirit, preciſely as the Spartan children were 
againſt intoxication, by the ſight of its exceſs ; my 
imagination felt none of the emotions which the 
faſcination of the theatre might have cauſed, had I 
witneſſed a repreſentation of ſome of its beſt per- 
formances; and I was content to peruſe in my 
cloſet the works of the great maſters of the drama, 
and to enjoy at leiſure the contemplation of their 
beauties. | 15 

A young man, a conſtant attendant at Madam | 
'Epine's concerts, had taken upon himſelf. occa- 
ſionally to call at our houſe, to enquire, as in the 


name of Mam l' Epine, reſpecting our healths, 
when any WBtence longer than uſual might give 
a plauſiicy to the ſuppoſition that we had been 


indiſpo A polite deportment, an. agreeable vi- 
vacity, a > eos of wit, and, above all, the 
rareneſs of his viſits, excuſed this little piece of 
addreſs, ingeniouſly contrived to procure, admiſ- 
ſion into the houſe. At laſt Lablancherie hazarded, 
his declaration.— But as I come to the hiſtory of 
my ſuitors, it is proper to make them file off en 
maſſe ; an admirable expreſſion, that may ſerve as a 
date to my writing, and recal the glorious, period 
when every thing decreed was en maſſe, in ſpite of 


the greateſt delle ſ ubdiviſion of taſtes and. incli- 
nations. 
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The reader cannot have forgotten the Spaniſh 


Coloffus, with hands like Eſau's, that Mr. Mignard, 
whoſe politeneſs I have recorded, and whoſe name 
formed ſuch a pleaſant contraſt to his figure“. 


Afﬀter confeſling, of his own accord, that he was 


capable of teaching me nothing further on the 


guitar, he had requeſted the liberty of coming 


ſometimes to hear me, and he called at diſtant in- 
tervals, but without always ſucceeding '+in finding 
us at home. Flattered with the proficiency of his 
young ſcholar, regarding it as his own work, and 
proceeding from this principle to attribute to him- 
felf a ſort of right or excuſe for his pretenſions, 
having beſides given himſelf out for a nobleman 
of Malaga, whom misfortunes had xeduced to the 
neceſſity of having recourſe to his fa talents, 
he thought proper to fall in love with Me, and pro- 
eeeded by juſt degrees to invent abſu ons to 
Juſtify it to himſelf: in fine, he reſolved to demand 


me' in marriage, at the ſame time not having the 


courage to make his demand in perſon. The re- 
monſtrances of the friend whom he requeſted to 


undertake this commiſſion for him, were incapable 


of making him change his deſign, and it was-ac- 
cordingly fulfilled. It was followed of courſe by 
à prohibition to enter our doors again, accompa- 
nied with thoſe civilities which are due to the un- 


- * The word Mignard meadd in * nch a delicate little gentle- 
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fortunate. 


CCC 


fortunate, The railleries of my father informed 
me of what had paſt; he was fond of f detailing to me 
the applications made to him on my account; and 
as he was not a little haughty, he did not ſpare the 
perſons who thus expoſed themſelves to his ridis | 
cule. 135 8 
Poor Mozon was become a widower ; he had 
got rid of the wen that embelliſhed his left cheek ; 
and propoſed ſetting up his cabriolet : J was men 
fifteen, and he was engaged to complete my dancing. 
His imagination kindled; he was not deficient in 
* high opinion of his art, and would have thought 
Marcel very reaſonable in making propoſals to me: 
artiſt. for artiſt, why ſhould he not enter the liſts 
He made known his wiſhes, and was diſmiſſed like, 
Mignard. ag „ 
From the mc ment a young PE attains the 
1 age that anno inces maturity, ſwarms of ſuitors 
h hover rounſ A her perſon, like bees about the newly 
expanded flower. | | 
Educated in the W manner I had bel and 
living ſo. retired a life, I could inſpire but one de- . 
ſign; and the reſſ pectable character of my mother, 5 
the appearance of ſome. fortune, the circumſtances 
of being an only child, might of themſelves render 
me an object of attraction to a number of per- 
ſons. | 
They preſented 8 in crowds ; ; but, from - 
the difficulty of obtaining a perſonal introduction, 
the majority adopted the expegient of addreſſing 
Pant III. © | | nn. . - 
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thetntetics 5 in vriting to m my parents. My father 
5 brought me alf letters 6f this nature. Exclu-· 

vely of what Was ſtated in them, reſpecting the 


rank and fortune of the write, the mode in which” 
they were expreſſed, had great effect upon thy 


| 1 N I undertook to make a rough copy of 


E anſwers, which my father rranferibed with 
exaQueks. * made f im j Ee 4 ſuitors with 


0 IR 39 ogg but, pou: ia 0 Bs Part F 
| cülars, i it gave him p pain that' t would nôt <onfent to 


90 match. Here began 1 to dif] play chetnſelves tore . 
9 heticeeh n my father and me, which from | 


7 this period \ were every day augmenting. He 10d a 
ahd elteemed c comm̃erce, becauſe! he les” it 


28 s the fource. of riches; 3, 1 detefted a and. de Pifed it. 


becauſe T _confidered i it as the ſpring 7 — mY 


avarite.” 
My father felt that I, auld not accept of a 


rradetnian 2 0 5 called; his vanity would riot. 


ſaffer him to think. of the idea but he could not. 
cõnccive "that the elegant Jevieller, who inedales | 


* 


11 


only with rich trinkets, from which he derives im- 
menſe profits, was beneath my acceptance; eſpe- 
cially too, when he had to plead a buſineſs ſo well 
eſtabliſhed as to promife a rapid and ſplendid for- 
tune. But the ſpirit of this joweller, as well ag of 
the litte mercer, whom he regards as below him, 
and of the rich manufacturer, who holds himſelf 
ſyperior to both, appeared to me abſorbed alike by 
the luſt of gold, and the calculations and artificey 
for amaſling it; purſuits totally foreign to the ele; 
vated ideas, and the refined and delicate ſentiments 
by which 1 was accuſtomed 0 opprrcigte Rl 
ene. 
Occupied hou my an in conflicting the 
: relations of man in ſociety, nouriſhed with the 
pureſt and grandeſt morality, familiarized with the 
nobleſt examples, ſhould I have liyed with Plu- 
tarez, and all the philoſophers of ancient and modern 
periods, only to be chained down at laſt to a tradeſ- 
man, who would neither judge nor feel in any eie 
cumſtance of life like myſelf ? 
It has been ſeen, that my difereet mother was 
deſiraus that 1 ſhould be as much at home in the 
kitchen ag in the drawing room, and at market as 
upon the: terrace, I continued to accompany her 
after my return from the conyent, in the purchaſe 
of proviſions, which -ſhe often made herſelf; and 
at laſt ſhe employed me to make them, {ending an 
old ſervant along with me. The butcher to whom 
we were Cuſter, had loſt 2 ſecond wife, and 
855 L 2 | | - © found 
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found himſelf ft” young, with a tains of fiſty 
thouſand crowns, "which he propoſed to augment. 
I knew nothing 'of theſe particulars, and faw no 
| more than that I was well ſerved, and with a pro- 
fuſion of Civilities. I was much ſurpriſed at ſee - 
ing this ſlayer of oxen ſrequently on Sundays, in the 
courſe of c our excutſions, dreſſed in a handſome ſuit 
of black, and with fine face to his linen; upon 
which occafion he 'merely preſented himſelf.to my 
mother, made her'a' very low bow and paſſed on. 
This practice continued a Whole ſummer. - I be- 
came ſick: every morning the butcher ſent to en- 
quire what we wanted, and to offer any accommo- 
dition'that was in his power. This indirect avowal 
of his pretenſions made my father ſmile; and one 
ga), 'when'a woman of family, Mademoiſelle Mi- 
chon, of a grave and devout rurn, came in all eere- 
wony to demand me on the part of the butcher, 
my father, willing to amuſe himſelf, led her by the 
hand te my cloſet. You know, my dear Manon,“ 
ſaid he to me, gravely, e that I have made it a prin- 
| ®:ciple to put no force upon your inclinations. - It 
16 Proper, however, that I ſhould ſtate to you a 
A propoſal that bas juſt been made to me in your be- 
=P half: * and he then repeated what Mademoiſelle 
Michon had been ſaying to bim. I bit: my lips, and 
vas a little mortified; that this frolic of my father 
reduced me to the neceſſity of an anſwer, which he 
ought to have taken upon himſelf,” © You know; 
Tos dear papa, 2 Tp. i paradying his expreſ- 
"OL ſion, 
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ion, * that I have made a firm reſolution not to 


< quit my preſent ſituation, in which I am ſo happy, 


10 for ſome years to come. You will, therefore, act 


« in what you have been mentioning as you ſhall 
« ſee proper :” and ſaying this I immediately with- 
drew.—* Upon my ſoul,” ſaid my father, the next 
time he ſaw me, the reaſon. you gave to Made- 
5e moiſelle Michon, is an excellent ſcheme for 


« keeping all the young men at a diſtance from 


& you. Indeed, papa,“ ſaid I, I did no more 
« than repay your frolic, by an expreſſion very be- 


coming in the mouth of a girl; and I left it to 


* you to give a formal refuſal : a taſk which it 

« would have been wrong in me to take upon my- 
* ſelf. 4 Well, you brought yourſelf off with 
« ſkill. But if our friend the butcher does not 
e ſuit you, tell me what ſort of a man you muſt 
% have.” Indeed, Sir,” ſaid I, © the difficulty, I 
< feel originated with you: you have accuſtomed 
© me to reflect, and ſuffered me to ſtudy. | I know 
« not what i is the kind of man I ſhall marry ; but 


& It ſhall never be one with whom [ cannot com- 
5 municate, and who is not able to think my 


ot thoughts, and ſympathize my ſentiments. — 


— 


“There are men to be found in the line of buſineſs | 


0 who are both polite and intelligent.“ cc Bei it ſa: 


e the qualities, however, as they exiſt i in ſuch cha- 
< racters as are not to my taſte; their, politeneſs 
cc conſiſts in a few phraſes and bows, and as to their 
10 * Enowledge it is confined to their ledgers, and 


L 3 ” « would 
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-«©whuld afford but little affitance in the elueiidbn 
of my children. But you would educate them 


« yourſelf,”—* The taſk would appear hatſh-if it 


5 were not patticipated by the man to whom they 
owed their exiſtence. “ “ Think you, that the 
wife of TEmpereiur is not happy? They have 
e lately retired from buſinefs, and now are pur- 
e chaſing places, keep an excellent table, and re- 
* ceive the beſt company.“ 1 atm no judge of 
ee the happinefs of another; mine is not attached 
de to opulence ; I 'conceive that the ſtricteſt union 
4 of hearts is requiſite to conjugal felicity 3 nor 
gan 1 connect myſelf with àa man who does not 
reſemble me; it will even be neceſſary that he 
8 ſhould be my ſuperior, for fince both hature and 
deltlle laws have given the pre-eminence to his ſex, 
3 „ field bluſh for my huſband if he did net truely 
t poſſeſs it.” — You muſt have then ſome advo- 
. "cate, ['ſuppoſe ? But let me tell you, theſe ſages 
Leg the fobe are not the men beſt calcularel to 
* promote the happineſs of a'wotnan, They'have 

too much pride and too little money.“ Par- 
de don me, Sir: I do not appreciate men hy the 


A colour of their coats, nor have I ſaid that he muſt 


| "wie of this profeſſion'or of that, but a man that I 

| n love.“ “ Vet, if I underſtand you right, 
you ſuppoſe ſuch a man is not to be found 
deln the whole circle df commerce? eL confeſs 
it appears to me difficult, IL have never yet ſeen 
Vin. chat clafs of life an individual to my liking ; 
| RS. © beſide 
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© beſide that I hape an averſion to the occupation 
e jtſelf. It is neyertheleſs extremely pleaſant to 
remain quiet and undiſturbed at home, while the 
* huſband is tranſacting. his buſineſs ſucceſsfully 
abroad. Witneſs Madam d' Argens: ſhe under- 

*.ftangs diamon(s,as well as her huſband, bargains 
_ «© with _courtiers, and other individuals, in his ab- 
ſence, and would doubtleſs carry on the buſi- 
<« neſs by herſelf, ſnquld ſhe be left a widow: their 
fortune is already conſiderable, and they have a 
eſhare in the company which has juſt made a pur- 
* chaſe of Bagnolet. You, Manon, have an excel- 
ent underſtanding, and having read the treatiſe 
in my library upon precious ſtones, muſt be 
ee particularly qualified for ſuch an occupation. 
VMour judgment would inſpire confidence; you 
* would do with your cuſtomers Whatever you 
*« pleaſed; and .cauld you have fancied Melorme, 
1 Dabreuil, or YOhligeois, what an {agreeable 
e life might you have ſed l. ιꝗ Hald, my. dear fa- 


ther : I have too often obſerved that little ſucceſs 


% can be expected from commerce, unleſs by ſell - 
-« ing dear what has been bought, cheap, by extor- 
* tion on the ane hand, and robbing the ꝓoor, ar- 
ee tizan of his, due, on the other. Never will zl give 
* myſelf up to ſuch practices, and never ſhall 1 
v reſpectithe man ho from. morning to night can 


K., devote histtime tothe m. 1 ſnould wb tobe 1 


e good and virtuous wife; but how iſhonld IL ꝑte- 


| alem fidelity to. a. man HO: held. no. ꝓlace in imy 
5 | L4 TE = eſteem, 
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© eſteem, admitting the poſſibility of my marrying 
ſuch a one? To me it appears that ſelling dia- 
“ monds and ſelling paſtry are nearly the ſame 
« thing ; except that the latter has a fixed price, 
requires leſs deceit, but foils the fingers more. 
& T like neither the one nor the other. Do you 
« ſuppoſe then that there are no honeſt tradeſmen ?” 
A vill not abſolutely ſay that; but I am perſuaded 
ce the number is ſmall; and let them be ever ſo honeſt, 
'« they have not all that I require in a huſband.” 
* You are extremely faſtidious methinks; but 
3 ſuppoſin you do not find this idol of your ima- 
„ gination ? “ Then will I live and die ſingle. 
fFThat may be a harder taſk/ than you imagine. 
© As to the other point, you will have time enough 
'« to think of it. But remember, lonelineſs, laſſi- 
08 tude, melancholy will come at laſt; 'the crowd 
„will then be retired, and you know the fable!“ 
— Oh! I will avenge myſelf of ſuch an injuſtice, 
by taking care to merit the happineſs from which 
AI am excluded.” —< Now are you again in the 
e clouds! Well, it may be pleaſant enough to ſoar 
to theſe heights, but difficult, I fear, to retain the 
elevation: do not forget beſides that I ſhould 
e like to have e e 16 aa 1 am 00 
ce ld i in) | 
I tho Id Like" it as ach as yourſelf, 15 | 
I, as my father put an end to the dialogue, by with- 
drawing; but not by a huſband that my heart 
diſapproves. 1 felt a "tranſient cloud of melan- 
41 { 8 | choly 


1 69 
_ Choly while I conſidered the character of my 
ſuitors, among which there was not one of a temper 
correſpondent to my own : but this ſenſation ſoon 
ſubſided. I felt that I was at preſent happy, and I 
poured the light of a vague hope upon the future. 
It was, as it were, the plenitude of an actual hap- 
Pineſs, overflowing its banks, and communicating i its 
chara der to a en and ſituation that did not vet 
exiſt, 
- - = Shall x ſult you this time, Mademoiſelle * 
ſaid my father one day, with a feigned gravity, and 
an air of ſatisfaction which was always apparent 
when an application had been made to him, Read 
* that letter.” It was very well written as to the 
imagery and ſtyle, and called more than one bluſh 
into my cheeks. Mr. Morizot de Rozain, certainly 
ſaid an abundance of pleaſant things, but at the 
ſame time did not forget to remark that his name 
might be found in the peerage of his province. T 
thought it abſurd and indelicate to make a parade 
of an advantage which he knew me not to polleſs, 
and of which he had no reaſon to ſuppoſe that I was 
ambitious. Here is ſtill room for heſitation,” 
. ſaid I, ſhaking my head: © but we will hear What 
© this perſonage has to ſay for himſelf: a letter or 
4 two more will give us the ſoundings of the ſhore. 
* Accordingly we will prepare an anſwer.” When- 
ever the . queſtion was to write, my father was 
charming] y tractable, and copied without reluctance. 
whatever I put into his hands. I amuſed myſelf 
E with 
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With any aſſumed charafter, diſcuſſed my .interefis 
wath all the gra vity of the occaſion, and in a ſtyle 
pariealy ſuitable to the parental character. We 
| had no leſs than three explanatory letters from Mr. 
de Rozain, which I preſerved for a long time, be- 
caulſe they were extremely well written. They 
ꝓroved to me that mere powers of mind were not a 
ſuffieient qualification in a huſband for me, unleſs 
there were alſo ſuperiority of judgment, and a ſaul | 
that nathing can compenſate, as nothing can de- 
ſoribe, but which is recognized as ſoon as preſented. 
Add to this, that Rozain had nothing but the title 
af advocate: my preſent fortune was not enough 
For twa, nor were his, qualities ſuch as to create a 
_ to ſurinount this obſtacle. 

In propoſing o marſhal my ſuitors en maſſe, it 
Mas not my intention to go through the Whole in- 
wentory:; and doubtleſs I ſhall be readilyexcuſed. 
My: ſole object was to deſcribe the ſingularity of 

my ſituation, beſet by applications from a multi- 

. (Euide:gf beings, whoſe yery perſons, in many caſes, 
were unknown to me, and reſpecting which, .en- 
Jjoyed:an unreſerved liberty of diſeuſſion and deter- 
mination. . I have frequently remarked new faces, 
nt church or in :the public walks, curiouſly noti- 
dSingior ſollouing: me, upon which oecaſions I have 
aid, I. ſhall / ſoon have: an anſwer / to dictate to my 
father: But 1; never fen arnong ahem. a figure 
 thatſorprifed. or: faſcinated me. 
Mchave ſaid that:La. Blancherie hag mad tbe in- 


A genuity 


„„ 
genuſty to introduce himſelf to our houſe, preba- 
bly that he might reconnoitre the country before he 
began his evolutions. Though ſtill very young, he 
had already travelled, had read a good deal, and 
even publiſhed, His work was of no extraordi- 
nary merit, but it contained fome good ideas and 
ſound morality. He had intitled it, Arat of my 

Travels, for the Iuſtruction of Parents; a title, as is 
manifeſt, not diſtinguiſhed for modeſty; but, as 
he ſupporred himſelf upon the moſt reſpectable 
philoſophical authorities, quoted them happily, 
and inveighed with an honeſt indignation, againſt 
the coldneſs and negligence of parents, too fre- 
quently the cauſe of the deſtructive irregularities 

of youth, he was in ſome meaſure to be exeuſed. 
La Blancherie, diminutiye, brown, and ordinary, } J 
offered no incentives to my imagination, but his 1 
mind was by no means diſpleaſing to me, and 1 x 
thought I could perceive that my perſon was till F 
leſs diſpleaſing to him. One evening, returning 
with my mother from viſiting ſome relations, we 1 
found my father in a ſort of revery. Fhavenews ||| 
„for you,” ſaid he to us, ſmiling. La Blan- 1 
„ cherie who has been here for more than two 
* hours, and is but this moment gone, has made 
me his confidant; and as what he has entruſted 
cc to me relates to you, Mademoiſelle, in particular, 
re I ſuppoſe you muſt be made acquainted'with-it.** 
" {Thc conſequence was not ſtrictly neceſfary, but it 
Was cuſtomary with my farher to infer it.) He 
#4 10 is 
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is in love it ſeems, and has offered himſelf for my 
* ſon-in-law, but, as he has little or no property, 
have endeavoured to convince him of the folly 
of the Propoſal. He is of the long robe, and 
„ means to purchaſe ſome magiſtracy ; but as his 
< own fortune is inadequate, he propoſes to ſupply 
the deficiency with the dower of his wife; and, 
as you are an only child, he conceives that, for 
e the firſt year or two, we might all live to 
"5 gether. He has ſaid a number of fine 
© things upon the ſubject, which readily ſuggeſt 
* themſelves to a juvenile i imagination, and which it 
“ conceives to be perfectly unanſwerable; but pa- 
| « rents who conſult the welfare of their children 
5 want ſomething more ſolid to determine them. 
Let him purchaſe an employment, and eſtabliſh 
te himſelf firſt; there will be time enough after- 
« wards for marriage; but to make marriage the 
12 preliminary, would be like the abſurdity of pla- 
s cing the cart before the horſe. Beſides we muſt 
C examine a little into his character and connec. 

tions; a buſineſs indeed that is ſoon diſpatched. 
C Ihad rather he were leſs of agentleman,and that he 
*poſſeſſed in exchange an income of a few thouſand 
* crowns. He is, however, a good ſort of a young 
man: we have talked a long time upon this ſub- 
ject: my objections were grievous to him, but 

| 0 he heard me uith patience, and requeſted, that 
dat lcaſt I would not order my door to be ſhut 

2 20 Hue him, to which 1 conſented, upon condi. 
tion that his viſits were not more frequent than 
_* uſual, 


Loy) 
_* uſual. I have told him that I ſhould ſay nothing if 
* to you, Manon, of what has paſſed between us; 1 
* but, as I know your diſcretion, I do not love to | 
* keep any thing from you. -A few queſtions on N 
the part of my mother, and ſome prudent reflec- 1 
tions upon the neceſſity of looking about us before N 
we decide in ſuch caſes, diſpenſed with my making 
any reply, but did not prevent me from thinking. 
The reaſonings of my father were juſt; at the "i 
ſame time the propoſals of the young man were not 1 
unreaſonable, and I felt diſpoſed to ſee him, and to 
Rudy his character with additional intereſt and 
curioſity. Opportunities for doing this ſeldom oc- 
curred; ſome months elapſed; at laſt La Blan- 
cherie departed for Orleans, and I ſaw him no more 
till two years after. During the interval I had 
nearly been married to Gardanne; the phyſician 
a marriage which one of our relations, Madam 
Deſportes, had ſtrongly recommended. This lady, 
born in the country, had eſpouſed a tradeſman at 
Paris, and being left, at a very early period, à widow 
with one daughter, ſhe had continued the buſineſs 
of trafficking in diamonds, which my father con- 
fidered as ſo agreeable. Wit, urbanity, and an in- 
finuating addreſs, had raiſed her to general eſtimas 
tion, and it appeared as if ſhe continued in buſineſe 
merely to oblige thoſe who dealt with her. Withs 
dur; going out of her apartment, which was well 
furniſhed, and where ſhe received the decent, circle 
of her acquaintance, of which the very individuals 
wits from — or a compliance with uſage, 
843 were 
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vere the purchafers bf her goods, made a part, ſhe | 
preſerved her little fortune and her eaſe without 


loſs and without addition. Advanced conſiderably 


in age, ſhe was aſſiſted by her daughter, who, from 
the tenderneſs of filial affection, had rejected every 
offer for eſtabliſhing herſelf, preferring the inti- 
mate and charming union in which me lived with 
her mater. 5 
Sardanne was thee countryman of Madam Deſ. 
portes. Natural good ſenſe, vivacity, learning, 
and an extreme deſire of ſucceſs, gave reaſon to 
hope kbat this young doctor would riſe to conſi- 
derable, eminence in a career, which he had already 
commenced under auſpicious eireumſtanees. Madam 
Deſportes, who received him with that patronizing 
kindneſs. ſo ſuitable to her age and character, and 
which ſhe had the art of rendering truly amiable, 
_ conceived the project of making bim the huſband. 
of her niece, and dying before it was ripe, be- 
queathed to her Waben the ſame zeal for 1 its ac- 
complichment. 
Gardanne A widhed.and feared the eee 
In his calculation of the advantages and incon- 
veniences of the grand hymeneal partnerſhip, he 
 was:inot, like my romantic brain, attached to the 
füingle illea of conformity of character and ſenti- 
ment; on the contrary, he included [every thing. 
My marriage portion would be only twenty thouſand. 


heren; but me ſmallneſi ofchis ſum wascompenſated 
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Were made without f my knowing any thing of the! 


matter, and the bargain abfolutely concluded, when 
I was firſt told, in general ters, of phyſician who! | 


was deſtined to be my huſband, The profeſſton did 
not diſpleafe me, it Promiſed an enlightened mind, 
but it was neceſſiry I ſhould know the petſon. A 
walk to Luxembourg was contrived; we were in 
danger of being overtaken by a tower, or at leaſt 
ſo it was pretended,” and we took refuge in the' 
ouſe of a Madetnoiſelle de la Barre, a rigid Jat- 
0 ſenift, and a friend of Madam Defpottes; ſhe was 
deliglred at the accident, and ſer” before us 4 cold! 
collafioti, during which her phyfician, With his 
cduntry woman, entered, under the Pretert of pay. 
idy Ker à Win.. 213 


We examined each other derben but without! 
atiy appearance of doing ſo, on my part, though I 


ſaffered nothing to eſcape me. My couſin Had 30 
alf of triumph, looking as if ſhe would have ſaid ! 
« did not deſcribe her as handſome : but what d 


1e yu think of her?” My good mother appeared. | 


reiider and penſive: Mademolſelle de la Barre, W 


| bountiful of her wit, and equally -profufe in dvirige N 


the honouts of her Twectmears' and confectionary: 
The phyſician chattered away, and made greut 
havoe among the ſugar-plumbs, obſerving; wih a 
ſoft of gallantry, that ſmelled too much ef the 
lamp, that nothing pleaſed his palate ſo well u 
Vat was Tweet: to which La Barre rejoined, with 

a rlinid voice, à half * and a ſmike, that it was: 
aid 
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ſaid indeed 1 men had a taſte that way, ſhe ſuppoſed, bs 
becauſe they ſtood in. need. of that treatment which 
ſweetneſs inſpires. , The ſmart doctor was a little 

diſconcerted at the 'epigram. My father would 
williagly have given his benediction on the ſpot, 
and was ſo exttemely polite, that I was abſolute l 
angry with him. The doctor retired firſt to pay his 
evening viſits; my father, my mother, and myſelf, 
returned. preciſely as we came; and this, is what is 
called an intervietv. Mademoiſelle Deſportes, r 
ſtrict obſerver. of punctilios, had ordered all this, 

berauſe, forſooth, a man who has views of marriage, 
oughtinot to enter the houſe in which rhe lady re- 
ſides till he. has been accepted; which, done, the 
contract is then to be 1 and the union 
ſolemni 
the eee A phyſician, in the habiliments of 
his profeſſion, is ſeldom, an object of attraction i in 
the eyes of a young woman, nor could 1 indeed. at p 
any period of. life, conceive of love in a periwig. 

Accordingly Gardanne with his three tailed pe- 


| ruke, his doctoral dignity, his ſouthern accent, and 6 


_ his black eye-brow s, appeared more likely to conjure | 
away than to give a fever. This was a ſort of feeling 
that I experienced, not a reflection that I made; 
my ideas of marriage were too ſerious and auſtere, 
to make it poſſible for me to find the ſmalleſt cir- 
cumſtance at which to laugh in ſuch a propoſal. 
Well, ſaid my good mother to me, in a tone of 
dender, enquiry, 17 Wat think you of this man? 
1 os ”.00 Will 


6 
* Will he ſuit you? My dear mama it is impoſ- 


« ſible as yet for me to tell... But you can cer- 


8 tainly tell if he has inſpired you with any dif- 
© like.” —* Neither diſlike nor inclination ; ſo. 
that there is ſtill room for either of theſe ſenti- 
e ments.”—© And what anſwer then is to be 
« 'given, ſhould a propoſal be made in form?“ — 
«Is the anſwer to be binding ?'—* Aſſuredly, if 
<« we paſs our word to a man of honour we muſt 
e adhere to it. And what if he ſhould after- 


*.wards diſpleaſe me?. A reaſonable young 
cc 


« with our family makes it eaſy for us to judge of 
4 his condition, his manners, and, with a little en- 


“ quiry, of his character. Theſe are the principal 
« points in determining your choice; the conſidera- 
« tion of his perſon is a trifling buſineſs, and the 
« ſeeing him a matter of form neceſſary to the ad- 


* juſtment of certain preliminaries.”— — Ah! my 


* mama, I am in no haſte to be married.“ 1 
« believe it, my child; but we are anxious to ſee 
ce vou ſettled; and you have now attained the pro-. 
0 per age. Lou have refuſed many offers from 


| « perſons in buſineſs, and from your fituatipn you 
« vill probably be expoſed to many more: it ap- 
cc pears to be your reſolution never to accept a huſ- 
.Paxz III. M 4 band 
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woman, not actuated by caprice, having once 
. maturely weighed the motives that determine 
her in ſo important a reſolution, is in no danger 
of changing her opinion. And muſt I really 
« decide then upon this ſingle interview ??— Not 
c exactly that; the intimacy of Mr. de Gardanne 


6 } 


ec. wil from that claſs of life: the preſent offer is 
* of a different kind, and, in point of exterior con- 


ſiderations, perfectly unexceptionable to you; 
be careful therefore that you do not lightly reject 
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«© je. — But ſurely, Mama, there can be no imme- 


« diate hurry ; Mr, Gardanne himſelf, is probably | 


not yet determined, for in ſhort it is the firſt time 


« he has ſeen me.“ F acknowledge the force of 


« your objection; but if this be the only one it will, 


* perhaps, ſpeedily be removed. I will not, there- 
et fore, require an inſtant anſwer. Reffect, my dear, 
1 upon the matter, and two days hence let me know 
the reſult.“ Saying this my mother kiſſed me, 


and withdrew. 


Reaſon and nature ſo powerful combine, to con- 
vince a diſcreet and modeſt young woman that it is 
incumbent on her to marry, that there is no room for 
deliberation, but upon the choice of the affociate. 


Now, as to this ſelf-ſame choice, the arguments of 


my- - mother were by no means deſtitute of force. „ 


conſigered, beſide, whatever might be ſaid to the | 


contrary, that my proviſional : acceptance could never 5 


be conſtrued into an abſolute engagement; that it 


was abſurd to ſuppoſe, becauſe F had conſented to ; 


ſee at the houſe of my father a man propoſed'to me 
for a hyſband, that I was therefore contracted; and 
1 felt, that, ſhould'I diſlike him in the end; no conſi- 
deratĩon ought to induce me to proceed. Accord 
iüngly I contented myſelf with merely nor giving: a a 


negative, reſerving my decifion tilt r ſnould be ber- 2 


der + mr Judge. ee 


1 
We were upon the point of ferting off for the 
eountry, where we had purpoſed to ſpend a fort= 


nighr. To delay this journey in expectation of a 
fuitor, ; 1 conceived to be a ſort of indecorum, arid 


my mother was of a fimilar opinion'; but before 


we departed, Mademoiſelle de la Barre arrives one 


morning ceremoniouſly dreſſed to demand me, as it 
s called, on the part of the doctor. My parents. 


returned the generalities that are in uſe when one ac. 
cepts 4 propoſal, with a reſerve of after confidera- 


tion. Mademoiſelle de la Barre claims, on the part 


of the ſuitor, permiſſion to pay his reſpeds. It i is 
granted. Mademoiſelle Deſportes, always methis- 
dical and accurate in her proceedings, coriceives 
—_ the is the _ to bring forward her pro- 

egẽ, and a family collation, at which Mademoiſelle 
45 eln Barre and a female relation are preſent, ſerves 


as an occaſion for introducing the gentlenian into 


ty fattier's houſe. The next day we ſet our for 
the country, deſigning to paſs there the preciſe firs 
neceſſary for enquiries. The ſecond interview Was 
no more impreſſive” chan the firſt: yer I ſaw in 
Gardanne a man of underſtanding with whom it 


was poſſible for a thinking woman to take up her 


abode; and, inexperienced as I was, I calculated, 
rhat, where it was poſlible to carry on a nN 


verſation, tliere was a f. ufficient proſpect of happi- 


Heſs'i in marriage: 
My riiother was apprehenſi ve ſhe had dior 
2 in im indications of an imperious character. For 
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my part, I had perceived no ſuch traces. | Habi- 
tuated to ſtudy and watch over myſelf, to govern my 
affections, to regulate my imagination, penetrated 
alſo with the rigour and, ſublimity of the duties 
of a wife, I could not conceive, how a character a 
little more or a little leſs indulgent, could be inte- 

reſting to me, or could exact from me more than 1 
mould exact from myſelf. I reaſoned as a philoſo- 
pher who calculates, or as a recluſe ignorant of men 
and of the paſſions, I took my own. heart tran- 
quil, affectionate, generous, and candid, for the 
common meaſure of the morality of my ſpecies. I 
have long committed this error. It has been the 
only. ſource of my deluſions; and I am the more 
anxious to mention it, as I ſhall thereby give the 
clue to any intricacies that may hereafter appear 
in my conduct. . carried with me into the coun- 
try a ſort of melancholy inquietude, different from 
that ſort of agitation with which the beauties of 
nature uſually inſpired. me, and that rendered its 
charms ſtill more voluptuouſly affecting. I found 
myſelf on the verge of a new exiſtence ; I was about 
to quit, perhaps, my excellent mother, my beloved 
ſtudies, my retirement, and my independence, for 

a ſtate which I could not well define, and which 
Vould impoſe on me the moſt important obliga- | 

tions. I thought it glorious to have them to diſ- 
charge, and conceived myſelf formed to undertake 
them. But the proſpect was not clear to my view: 
1 experienced oj the dere and the fear of uncer- 


iinty. 
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wy tainty. Mademoiſelle Deſportes had made me pro- 
miſe to write to her; I redeemed my promiſe: 
but, after the lapſe of a fortnight, I underſtood that 
ſhe was much mortified, My father, who was in 
the habit of taking every thing literally, would have 
thought that he failed in the "ary of a parent, and 
a proper concern for his daughter, if he had not 
made all the cuſtomary enquiries. Gardanne had 
been introduced to us by one of our relations, who 
had known him from his cradle, and was acquaint- 
ed with his family. All poſſible information had 
been afforded, but it was of no conſequence; my 
father wrote, upon the inſtant'of his firſt diſcloſure, 
to three or four perſons in Provence, to be inform- 
ed of the lighteſt particulars reſpecting his family 
and hiſtory. He did not even ſtop here: he em- 
ployed indirect means of learning from his ſer- 
vants and tradeſmen the temper and economy of 
his future ſon- in-law. In fine, he went to viſit 
him and, with an addreſs ſimilar to that which he 
had employed in his enquiries, at the ſame time 
that he plainly betrayed his errand, he pretends to 
want no information. He cited to him, 1 in an auk- 
Ward and unaccommodating manner, as a man 
v hom he ought to eſteem, a countryman with whorn 
he had broken off all connection; and concluded 
his remarks with certain premature counſels deli- 
livered in the accents and tone of a father. Thus 
Gardanne received, at one and the ſame time, let- 
ters s from the country in which he was joked upon 
| M 3 | the 
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the minute inveſtigation that had been made, intel- 
in of the jnquiſition that had been carried on 
in his neighbourhood and his houſe, and the peda- 
 Sogue exhortations of his intended father-in-law. 
Piqued and irritated in an extreme, he repairs to 
the houſe of Mademoiſelle Deſportes, complains, 
with the vivacity of an inhabitant of the. ſouth of 
France, of the ſtrange conduct of a man, whoſe 
daugbter, though extremely pleaſing, has the 
ne to have ſo ſingular a father. Mademoj- 
ſelie Deſportes, as eager and haughty as he, reſents 
on her part his being ſo little in love with her 
eouſin as to lay ſtreſs on theſe trifling diſap- 


pointments, and does not attempt to diſguiſe her 
reſentment. All theſe circumſtances came to my 


Enowledge at once, and I embraced with eagerneſs 
the occaſion of putting an end to all doubt, and 
declaring my reſolution. never to receive Mr. 
" Gardgnne on the faoting of a lover. . Thus fir 
Niſhed a negociation, conducted with ſuch precipi- 
dation that Gardanne expected the ſolemnity te 
take place within a fortnight after my return, 
J experienced a. lightneſs of heart at eſcaping a 
danger that menaced me ſo nearly; my mother, 
zexfified at the vivacity of the doctor, felt alſo 
38 if a weight was taken from her in that par- 
ticular, and afflicted herſelf but little compara- 
tiveſy as to any thing elſe; my father endea- 
voured to hide his ſhame and diſappointment 
e * ww: of a bn ann as to my 

| | couſin, | 
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couſin, ſhe preſerved her's by forbidding the 
doctor to enter her. houſe again; and Mademor”- 
ſelle de la Barre told her, five years after, that 
this marriage was written in heaven, that poor 
_ 'Gardanne was determined never to make a contract 
with any other woman; and that providence, the 
ways of which were hidden from human inſpee- 
tion, ,was ſecretly preparing the way for this de- 
ſirable union. How Tagacious a propheſy! of 
- almoſt as much effect and fidelity as the fambus 
note of Ninon I' Enclos to the n,. ge 1. 
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My mother's. health 8 inſedfibly to decline: 
Fl She had experienced an attack of the palſy, which 
had been ſoftened and repreſented to me under 
the name of rheumatiſm, a fraud at which ſhe con? 
nivxved, for ſhe was aware of the nature of. het diforz 
der, to ſpare me the uneaſineſs I ſhould otherwiſe 
Have felt. Naturally ſerious and taciturn; ſhe be- 
came every day more. ſo, was fond ef ſhutting her- 
- ſelf up, and would frequently ſend me to walk 
with a favourite ſervant, unwilling herſelf to quit 
her apartment, She often talked of my ſettling; 
and lamented that I had not been able to ſelect an 
individual out of the number that had offettd them< 
ſelves to my choice. One day in particular, ſhe 
urged me, with a meldncholy. earneſtneſs, to accept 
of & young jeweller who had made propoſals. in 
form. He has in his favour,” ſaid ſhe, © a great 
* TY for integrity, habits of ſobriety; and 
re * 4 | 8 mild 
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e and mildneſs, and an eaſy fortune, which may 
become a brilliant one; and this laſt circum- 
es ſtance is to be counted for ſomething, in a caſe 
where the man is characterized by mediocrity. 
«. He is acquainted with your ſingular way of 
e thinking, profeſſes high eſteem for you, will 
. be proud to follow your counſels, and has 

declared that he has no objection to his wife 
„ becoming the nurſe of his children. Vou will 
e have him in leading- ſtrings. “ But I do not 
$ like a huſband that muſt be led, he would be 
« too unweildy a child.“ You are ſurely a moſt 
te ſingular girl! you do not wiſh to rule, and at 
* the ſame; time do not like a maſter,” “ My 
dear mother, let us underſtand one other: I would 
5. not have a man who ſhould dictate to me, he 
te would only teach me refractorineſs; and I am 
«* equally averſe from a huſband to whom I muſt 
* dictate. . Either I am miſtaken, or. theſe beings 
«of five foot nine with barbed chins, ſeldom 
* fail to know they are the ſtronger; the good 
„ man, who ſhould think, proper to remind me of 
5 this ſuperiority, would go near to vex me; and 
te 1 ſhould bluſh, on the — if he ſuffered 
c himſelf to be governed. underſtand you; 
* yqu want a man, who, in doing your will, 

« ſhould think he was performing his own.” — 

5 No, not that neither: I hate ſervitude, but I do 
* not find myſelf made for empire; it would en- 
s cumber and trouble me; my reaſon finds ſuffi- 

: | cient 
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e cient employment in the government of myſelf, 
and what then ſhould I do with another ſubje&? 
I would gain the affections of an individual wor- 
thy my eſteem ; one, with whoſe will a compli- 
ance would be no diſgrace to me, and who 
would not find his happineſs leſſened by comply- 
ing with mine, as far at leaſt as reaſon and affec- 
tion might authorize.”—*© Happineſs, my child, 
is not ſo often compoſed of this perfection of 
relations and conformity as you may imagine: 
* if it depended upon nothing elſe, there would 
little of it be found in. moſt of our matches.“ 
—*© Then I know of none that I ſhould envy.” 
—* Perhaps ſo; ſtill among theſe marriages that 


© you deſpiſe, there may be many preferable- to 4 


*. the always living ſingle. I may be called out 


* of the world ſooner than you imagine; you 


e would remain with your father; he is' ſtill 
% young, and you know not the chagrins to which 


% my tenderneſs leads me to fear you may be ex- 
te poſed. Could I ſee you united, before I die, 
* to an honeſt man, how tranquil. would it ren- 
« der the laſt moments of my exiſtence!ꝰ Theſe 
words of my mother overwhelmed me with grief; 


ſhe ſeemed to remove a veil from a gloomy and 
terrific future, which I had not ſo much as ſuſpect- 


ed. I had never thought of loſing her; and the 


mere idea of this event, which ſhe ſpoke of as ap- 
Proaching, filled me with terror; a cold ſhivering 
crept over the whole ſurface of my frame; I fixed 
ES. 
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dn her my wild and eager eyes, from which a faint 


ſmile on her part drew forth a torrent of tears. 
* Why, my dear child, are you ſo alarmed? Muſt 
«we not in our calculations include poſſibilities ? 
* I am not ill, though at a period of life ſubje& to 
« revolutions frequently fatal; but it is in health 
that we muſt provide ourſelves with the conſola- 
tions of ſickneſs; and the preſent occaſion furniſhes 
„ me with an opportunity of doing ſo. An honeſt 


* and worthy man offers you his hand; you are 


. 
«a 


e paſt the age of twenty, and muſt no longer 


« expect the crowd of ſuitors by which, during the 
* Ja five years, you have been ſurrounded, I 


may be ſnatched away from you do not reject 
% a huſband who has not, it is true, the delicacy 


to which you affix ſuch value; (a quality very 


„rare even among thoſe who pretend to it) but 


* who will love and cheriſh thee, and with whom 
*, thou mayſt be happy.” —“ Yes, my dear mam- 
« ma,” F exclaimed with a vi ſigh, happy as 


* you have been !—” My mother was diſturbed, and 
made no reply, and never from that moment im- 
portuned me upon the ſubject of this or any 


other marriage. The word had eſcaped me, as 
the expreſſion eſcapes of a ſtrong and inſtant feel 


ing upon which we have not taken time to reflect, 


and the effect it Produced convinced-1 me too _ 


of its rruth. 


A ſtranger might have ee at the fir 


glance the difference of character that exiſted be- 


. f tween 


| tween my father and mother : but who could feel 


like me all the excellence of the latter? Mean- 
while, I had little calculated what ſhe might ſuf. 
fer. . Accuſtomed from my infancy to ſee the pro- 


foundeſt peace reign in the houſe, I was not a judge 


of what it coſt her to maintain it. My father loy- 
ed us both with tenderneſs. A look of reproach, 
I will not ſay, but an air of diſcontent had never 
clouded the face of my mother; whenever her 
opinion was not that of her huſband, and ſhe 
had been unable to convince him, ſhe appeared 
to relinquiſh and condemn her own without the 
_ ſmalleſt ſcruple. It was only within a few years, 
chat, feeling myſelf hurt by the reaſonings of my 


father, I had occaſionally mingled in their diſ@  . 


pytes ; gaining, however, ſome degree of influence, 
I ſoon began to uſe it with freedom. Whether it 
vas from novelty or from weakneſs, my father 


yielded to me more readily than to his wife; 


and I always a exerted myſelf as. her champion. J 
was become, if I may uſe. ſuch a compariſon, he 
watch: dog, as it were, of my mother, I would not 


ſuffer her to be vexed in my preſence, and Wag ſure ; 
upon theſe occaſions, either by aſſumed or real an- 


ger, always to make the aſſailant let go his hold. 
What is ſtill more extraordinary is, that, reſerved 


as my mother herſelf upon this ſuhject, nat a word 


eſcaped me in private that militated "RO the 
reſpect due to the paternal character. I uſed in 


He defence the force and — of reaſon, when. 
addreſs 
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addreſs was inſufficient ; but, in our tetes-a tetes the 
utmoſt filence was obſerved relative to what had 
paſſed, For her ſake I could combat even againſt 
her huſband; but this huſband, when abſent, be- 
dame my father, of whom neither of us ever ſpoke 
but in his commendation. But though my mouth 
was Cloſed, my eyes were not, and I perceived too 
clearly that my father had loft his aſſiduity and at- 
tention to buſineſs. The affairs of his pariſh having 
firſt diverted him, obliged him afterwards to be 
ſtill more frequently from home. Inſenſibly diſſi- 
pation caught hold of him; every ſpectacle or 
event drew him from his bufineſs; he was in- 
fected with a taſte for play; the connections formed 

at che tavern led him elſewhere, and the lottery lent 
the aid of its ſeductions. From the deſire of amaſ- 
ſing a fortune, he engaged in commercial enter- 
prizes, diſtinct from his own profeſſion, and which 
had not always been proſperous. This deſire hav- 
ing at length little elfe to feed upon, degenerated 
into a perfect rage for gaming. Oeaſing to exer- 
diſe his graver with the ſame attention as before, 
his ſkill (diminiſhed ;! obferving a leſs regular life, 


dis faculties were impaired, his eye and hand loft 


their ſteadineſs and certainty. His young work- 
men, leſs ſuperintended by the maſter, abated 
their diligence; and failed in their execution; it 
was ſoon neceſſary to decreaſe their number, his re- 
putation and cuſtom of courſe diminiſhing. Theſe 
ng operated by inſenſible gradations, and their 

. effec} 
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| effect was conſiderable before it was fully — 


My mother, extremely thoughtful, began to inti- 


mate to me her uneaſinẽſs, which I was cautious not 


to.nouriſh by dwelling on what we could neither of 

us hope to remedy. I was attentive to procure her 
every conſolation that depended on myſelf: ſhe was 
grown averſe to walking, and I ſubmitted to the ſa- 


crifice of leaving her ſometimes for the ſake of go- 
ing out with my father, whom I requeſted to take 


a walk with me, hoping thereby to divert him from 


leſs innocent purſuits, He was no longer ſolici- 


tous of my company, but he was ſtill pleaſed to at- 
tend me, and I led him back with a ſort of triumph 


to that excellent mother, of whoſe tender heart I 
ſaw all the glad emotions at our re-union. But 
this little fineſſe was not always ſucceſsful ; not to 


refuſe his girl, nor at the ſame time be diſappoint- 
ed of his own pleaſures, when my father had 


brought me home, he would go out again, only, as 
| he ſaid, for an inſtant ;, but inſtead of returning to 
ſupper, he forgot the hour, and ſtaid till midnight. 


We had wept his abſence i in ſilence; and if I hap- 


pened, at his return, to cepreſent to him our cha- 


grin, he treated it lightly, parry ing my gentle re- 
proaches by raillery, or elſe retired with an air of 


diſcontent. Our domeſtic happineſs was obſcured. 


and blackened. by theſe clouds, but the harmony 


and quiet of the family remained unaltered, and an 


indifferent ſpectator would ſcarcely have perceived 
| the changes that were daily taking place. 
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- My mother fad fuffered conſiderably, for tie 
ſpace of more than à year, from a kind of dif- 
charge, fomerfiing like that of a cold in the head, 
bur of whick her phliyficians had been totally un- 
- abfe to aſcertain the caufe. Aſter employing to no 
purpoſe à variety of remedies, they at length ad- 
viſed exercife, for which e had no inclination; 
and the air of the country. This was upon the 
eve of Whitfuntide, 1775, and it was determined 
thar we' ſhould puſs our Holidays ar Meudon. On 
the Sunday morning I did not wake, as was ufual 
_ with me upon theſe rural excurſions; on the con- 
trary, I was oppreſſed by a painful and broken 
fleep, and rhe moſt gloomy viſions. We were re- 
turning, I thought, to Paris by water, having been 
driven back by a ſlorm; and upon iſſuing from 
the boat, a corpfe; rhar had been drawn from it, 
impeded my way. The ſpectaele froze me with 
terror; and T was about fearfully to examine who 
this fad object could be, when my mother, at thar 
ijnſtant gently touching my bed- clothes, and calling 
me with her ſoft voice; pur an end ts my dream. 
I was rejoirec᷑ at her fight, as if ſhe had eſcaped 


tte moſt imminent peril; I ſtretched out my arm, 


_ and embraced! her with emotion, expreſſing ths 
pleaſure” ſlie gave me by awaking me. I'dreſs my. 
ſelf, we make our arrangements, and ſer off. The 
weather was fine, rite air calm, a little boat con- 
veyed us: to che place of our deſtination, and rhe 
n of ie country ſpeed! ly reſtored my ſere- 

nity. 
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nity. My mother was better for the journey; 3 ſhe 


reſumed a portion of her activity; for the ſecond 


time we diſcovered Ville-bonne, and its honeſt in- 


babitants. I had promiſed to viſit my Agatha on 
the Wedneſday of the holidays; we, accordingly 
returned on the evening of Tueſday : my mother 
meant to have accompanied me; but, fatigued 


with the exercife of the preceding days, ſhe dropt 


her deſign preciſely at the. moment of my de- 
parture, and ſent me with the ſervant, I would 
willingly have remained with her; but ſhe inſiſted 
on my keeping my engagement, adding, that it 


was no puniſhment to her, as I well knew, to be 
alone, and that if 1 wiſhed to take a turn in the . 


public gardens, I might indulge myſelf. 
Scarcely had I ſeen Agatha, but I was anxious 


to return: © Why are you in ſuch haſte,” ſaid ſhe; 


« does any one expect you?“ No; but I feel 


an urgency to be near my mother. You have 


told me that you left her well ?”—© That is true, 
* nor does ſhe expect me; I know not what it is 


« that torments me, but I am anxious to be with 5 


her:“ and ſaying this, my heart, in ſpite of my 
| exertions, heaved even to burſting. 


Some perſons will perhaps ſuppoſe, that theſe 
circumſtances are added by the effect of a ſenti- 
ment that. gives its own colours to objects around; 
and reflects itſelf back upon preceding incidents. : 
This, however, I am aſſured, is not the caſe: Fam 


2 faithful hiſtorian, and relate real facts, Wien had 
It 
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: it not been for the event, I ſhould doubtleſs have 


forgotten. 

Certainly it may be judged, from what has "is 
ready been ſaid of my opinions, and eſpecially by 
the ſucceſſive developement of the reflections of 
my mind, that I was no more ſuperſtitious at that 
time than 1 am now credulous and orthodox. 


While 1 meditated in the ſequel upon what could 


be the cauſe of the things uſually denominated | 
preſentiment, I have .imagined, that it conſiſts in 


that rapid ſurvey which perſons of a lively intelli- 


gence, and ſtrong feeling, make of a crowd of eva- 
neſcent circumſtances, impoſſible to enumerate, 
which are rather felt than recogniſed, which give 
a tinge to the mind that the reaſon cannot juſtify, 
but that events ultimately appear to confirm. 
Admitting this hypotheſis, the more lively is the 


intereſt that we take in an object, the more fore- 
fight and ſuſcepribility we have in every thing that. 
relates to it, the more of thoſe phyſical perceptions, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, which are aſter- 


wards denominated preſentiment, and which the 
ancients fats as auguries or ſuggeſtions from. 


the gods. 


My mother was an n object to me of the higheſt 


eſtimation: ſne approached her end without its 


being announced to common obſervers by any ex- 
terior circumſtances; and I had myſelf ſeen no- 
thing that poſitively menaced it: yet I was doubt- 
jels ſenſible to tight - and indiſtinet changes that 

afetted 
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affected me as it: were unconſciouſſy. 1:could not 
have ſaid Lam en, becauſe I, could haye aſ⸗ 


EXE EST 


heart "ai to ret Fhea 1 looked at her, and | 


in her -abſence I,;experienced an uneaſineſs, that 
would not. ſufter; me to continue out of her fight, 


I: -quitted Agatha, with, ſo unuſual an air, that ſne | 


heggeg mei torlet her hear from me immediately. 
Irekurned precipitately, without: attending to the 


remark of my nurſe that the weather was extremely 


fayourable. fora walk in, the gardens. I approach 
the houſe,jand find ſat our door, a young girl of 
the neighbourhood, Who at ſeeing me exclaims : 
Ahl. Mademoiſelle, your mama is taken ill ; ſhe 
© has juſt ſent to my mother, who. is now. with 
« her in her chamber.“ Struck With affright, I 


uttero ſome inarticulate; ſounds ; 55 ruſh up, ſtairs, 


and find my mother ſunk in an arm chair, her hea 

reclined, her eyes wild, her mouth open, her arms 
pendent, At fight, of me her countenance enli- 
vens; ſhe! attempts to ſpeak; but her, tongue ut- 
ters, with labour, only. a; few imperfect words: he 
wiſhed to ſay, how impatiently ſhe, expected me 
Sbe attempts to raiſe her arms; one only obeys the 


impulſe: of her will. She lifts. her hand to my face, 


wipes the tears that bedew it, with her. fingers, 

paſſes them gently. over my cheeks as if to com- 
poſe me. The wiſh to ſmile. faintly: appears in her 
languid features; ſhe again endeavours, to ſpeak: 


Vain efforts | the palſy confines. her tongue, weighs | 


| Far ws N down 
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 apothecary's: The Phyfcia arrives, my morher 
is put to bed; the remedies are aUihiniftered; and 


don Her Head, and deadenb half Her body, Spirits 
of bali, falt put into the mourh; and friktion, pre- 
dulce no effect. Th un irſtaht I had difpatehed ef. 
fengers after iny facher, and the phyfeiam; I ad 
Aown myſeff for twolgrains ef emetie at tte neareſt 


the &fforder proceeds With a dreadful rapidiry. 

The eyes ute cloſed! the head, ſunk en che cheſt, 
Lan na Tohger' Yaife itfeff; a ſtrong afid gulek Te. 
fpttation indicates che ufliveffal oppreſfibn: yet 


The' Heard "What" was Haid, attd, hen aſked if The 
felt much As pointed out" the feut of Her fuffer- 


This by preffing her leit hand upon her forchead. 


1 Was THexpreflibly active; I örGered evbry thing, 
And Rat always dente it myTelf before any orher 
Perſon could execute it I prepared” whatever was 
Necefliry,' yet uppeared fever to uit the! bed. 


About ten G'clbck in the evening I dbſerve the 


Pfiyncian takte aſide my father and fome women 
Who are in the apartment 3 I'wifh'ts know what 
He tids/propoſed ; they infbrmm me tttat ke recom- 
mends the perfbrmance of the extreme union's 1 


Tee in à Greim; the prieſt arrives; he 'prays, 


And does 1 Eno nat what; I hold a light tech- 


ically ; 1 ſtandl at the fobt of the hed wirhout an- 


Iering, or yielding to thoſe who would remove 


Tile; ny eyes fired on my adored and dying mo- 
*ther, abſofbed in a ſingle feeling Whith at length 


Aulpends all my faculties; the light flips frem my 


1 


hand, 
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hand, and 1 fall. ſenſel eſs on the flogr. They raiſe 
me: after ſome. time I recover my conſciquſneſs, 
and find myſelt in the room adjoining to. the fatal, 
chamber, ſurrounded by the individuals of the fa, 
_ mily;; I look towards the door, attempt to ad- 
vance; they retain me; make ſuppliant geſtures 
to obtain permiſſion to return. A mournful ſi- 
lenge, and a dumb but conſtant oppoſition, i is the 
| only, reply. I regain my ſtrength ; I pray, I con- 
jure. them, to let me paſs; they are inexorable : I 
burſt. into a rage - At that inſtant my father 
enters, pale and ſpecchleſs ; an air of fearful en- 
quiry appears in every aſpect, to which he replies 
by a filent movement of his eyes, that calls forth 
a general groan. I eſcape from the petrified hands 
of, thoſe abqut me; I ruſh. impetuouſly forth. My 

mother I. ſhe was no more! [I lift up her arms; 

cannot believe it: 1 ren and cloſe alternately 
the eyes that will neyer ſee me again, 2 and that were 
wont. to look HAR me with ſo endearing a tender- 
neſa: I, call her; I throw myſelf with paſſion on 
her yenexable body ; J join my lips, to her's, and 
try to reanimate them with my breath; 1 would 
trans fuſe inte them my ſoul, and expire on che inſtant. 
I know nat what enſued ; 1 only remember, that I 
found myſelf, in the morning, at the houſe of a 
f neighbour, with Mr, Beſnard, who conveyed 1 me in 
2 carriage. to his own, houſe. I arrive; my 12 | 
embraces me in Hence, ſets me before a ſmall ta 
MY ela me ſom merhing to af, cntreating 


78517510 K me 


T 


me earneſtly nie it. Tendehebür to comply. 4 
10 fall into a ſwoon.” They put me in bed, here 
iſs a fortnight between life a and death in fright- 
75 convulſions. | The ph gent Teton on, Frettiem- 
ber, v was that of a continual” ſtüffechtion L my Te 
> mon as I have been told; was a kind of howl- 
ing, that was even heard from the ſtreet; I ſuffered | 
A rev Hution, that my ſituation had rendered till 
boy? critical, ahd from which Ti was ſaved only by 
the ſtrength of my conſtitution, and the exceffive. 
attentions that were laviſhed on me. My excellent 
relatives bad taken up with incommodious lodg- 
ings for my better accommodation ; they ſeemed 
to haye gained new vigour in order” me redeem me 
from the grave; they ſufferef me to fec eive* 10. 
ching from a mercenary hand; ey Would-fetve 
me in perſon, and admitted 2 no ſubſtitüre for 
direct attendance, except Madam Trude, Whoſe 
originak name was Robineau; 4 Young woman,” my 
couſin, . ws! came every evening t to ſpend the night 
| with me, lying i in the ſame =, ard ever vigilant 


1 


which I was conrinvatty Kite. AGAR. 0377 143 
| Eight days were elapſed, and ly 10 had been 
unaccompanied with a tear: great ſorrows have 
not ſo. eaſy an iſſue. (1 hed them, however; Lat 
this moment, bitter and butning ; Yor J fear an 
evil ſtill greater than wha it I then ſuffeted.” Thad 
expended all m wiſhes, for che "ſafety of What 1 
love ; and its es nge uncertain char ever! 

Calamities, 
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Calamities, like a dark and terriflo cloud, envelope 
what is moſt dear to me; and A Alabeug with diffi- 
culty and pain, to diſtract my attention ſtom he | 
projade;' by reflecting on the paſt.7 9151946102 5 
An epiſtle from Sophy came to open the ſource 
of my tears; the Nw voice and tender expreſa 


ſions of friendſhip reealled my faculties, andi ſpolce 
conſolation to my heart. They produced an effect, 
that medicines and phy ſicians had ſolicited in vain: 

a new revolution took place; I wept, and was ſaved. 
The ſuffocation diminiſhed; all the dangerous ſymp- 
toms. abated; and the convulſions became leſs fre- 
quent; yet every painful impreſſion renewed them. 
My father preſented himſelf to me in the ſad 
apparel, that teſtified our loſs, which, though: com- 
mon to us, I found was unequally felt and deplored: 
he endea voured to conſole me, by repreſenting, that 
Providence diſpoſed every thing ſor the beſt, even 
in our calamities; that my mother had fulfilled the 
taſk aſſigned her in this world, in che education of 
her child; and that, fince heaven had decreed - 
was to loſe one of my parents, it was preferable 
that the one ſhould, remain who could be moſt uſe- 
ful to my fortune. Aſſuredly my loſs was irre! 
parable, even in this reſpect, as experience has but 
too well evinced; but I did not then make this 
reflection; felt only the-barrenneſs of the intended 
conſolation, ſo little adapted to my manner of 
thinking and feeling. I calculated, for the firſt 
time, perhaps, the degree of ſimilitude that ſub- 
| | _ ſiſted. 
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| Liked. between my . mez he ee 7 


© bimſelf to tear away.[the reverential veil, under * 


vdich L had hitherto conſidered him: 1 found myſelf 


2 complete orphan, ſinee my mother was gone, 
and my father would never underſtand me: a new 


dure of grief burſt upon my already overbur- 


thened heart; I fell into the deepeſt deſpair, The 


tear, however, of my couſin; and the ſorrow of 
my worthy relatives, ſtill offered me ſubjects gf 
3 tender emation; their influence was ſalutary and 
- efficacious; and I was ſnatched from the dangers 
that menaced my days. Alas, why did they not 
ftthen terminate! It was my rſt action: by: how, 
_— many others has it been ſucceeded ? * 


Here concludes the ſerene and ſplendid 1 of 


chaſe tranquil years, paſſed in the enjoyment of 
delightful ſentiments and beloved occupations, and 
reſembling the lovely mornings of ſpring, when the 
ſetenity of an unclouded ſky, the purity of the air; 
the verdure of the foliage, and the perfume of the 
plants, enchant all who taſte the mingled (delights, 
. unfold the heart and fancy, and impart preſent _ 
felicity See en pee e eee ges 
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